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Arr. L—PROTESTANTISM IN AMERICA.. 


-A Sketch of the Political, Social and Religious Character of 


the United States of North. America, in two Lectures deliv- 
ered at Berlin, with a Report read before the German 
Church Diet at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Sept., 1854. By 
Dr. Pair Scuarr.  C. Scribner, New York. 


Tus book ought to have received from us a much earlier 
notice. It is worthy of a much more general perusal and 
attentive consideration, among the thinking minds of this 
country, than it has obtained. It is the work of a learned, 
pious and accomplished foreigner, in which, after a residence of 
many years among us, and excellent opportunities to become 
acquainted with our people and our institutions, he seeks to 
represent his adopted country in his Father-land. Such a 
book, from such a man, could scarcely fail to be worthy of 
very serious consideration. We cannot help feeling a curi_ 
osity to know what an enlightened German Christian, who 
had long ago adopted our country as his own, would say of 
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us, in addressing a cultivated audience in the Prussian capi- 
tal. Such a performance could hardly fail to furnish our 
minds with many seeds of thought. 

Just such a performance we have in the book before us. 
And though there are many opinions of the author, which we 
think few native born Americans wil! be likely to adopt, we 
commend the book to our readers, as one which they will find 
very suggestive on several topics, in relation to which Ameri- 
can minds need suggestion ; topics, too, which are demanding 
of us speedy and earnest thought. And we are of the opinion, 
that the reading of this and kindred works, from men of 
foreign and especially of German education, would compel not 
a few Americans to feel, in respect to some of the topics 
alluded to, the necessity of defining, at least to themselves, 
their own position more accurately than they have hitherto 
done. 

In one respect at least, the author entered on the work 
which he had undertaken in an admirable spirit. He has ap- 
preciated, as few minds of European education have done, the 
one great truth, which underlies his whole subject, that the 
future of the world’s destiny is to be decided on American 
soil; that even those great social and religious conflicts, which 
have agitated Europe for centuries, are in all probability to 
have their Waterloo on this side of the Atlantic. He who ap- 
preciates not this truth, lacks the key of the future. The vari- 
ous conflicting elements which have been evolved in the past 
ages of European history, are here placed in immediate juxta- 
position, with an unlimited field for their growth, and bound- 
less freedom of action. Each will here manifest its own na- 
ture and results, on a scale grand enough for the instruction 
of all mankind. When DeTocqueville resolved to study 
America, that he might carry back a lesson to Europe, he set 
an example which the world of social philosophers must yet 
follow. 

Want of room will deny us the privilege of following Dr. 
Schaff through the various topics which he presents. He is 
an American only by adoption: by education he is a German, 
and adheres with great tenacity to the principles of his youth- 
ful training. His book furnishes no evidence that he has 
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adopted one opinion distinctively American. He does not re- 
ceive the doctrines of the Declaration of Independence: he 
accepts republicanism as good for us in our present cireum- 
stances, but not as a general theory of government. He pre- 
fers that total separation of the Church from the State, which 
we are trying (the author thinks without entire success) to re- 
alize in this country, to that bondage of religion to the Gov- 
ernment which obtains in some countries in Europe ; but has 
still a conception (rather indefinite, we think) of a system of 
legislation, in which the State should support the Church 
without enslaving it, as far better than either. Dr. Chalmers 
had such a dream all his life, but died without realizing it. 
With such fundamental opinions, it were strange indeed, if 
Dr. Schaff’s estimate of many things in American Society did 
not differ widely from our own. But his opinions, however in 
our judgment erroneous, are propounded with apparent sin- 
cerity and candor, and defended in a truly philosophic and 
Christian spirit. 

There is, indeed, one subject on which Dr. 8. has in our 
judgment erred more from American than from German pre- 
judice. We refer to the subject of Slavery. On this subject, 
we suspect our author before this time sincerely wishes that 
certain sentiments contained in his book had never been 
uttered. He has chosen to take rank on this great moral 
question with our Union-saving politicians. Occuping this 
stand-point, it is nothing strange that he has signally failed in 
his attempted classification of American opinion on this great- 
est of national questions. It should, however, be borne in 
mind, that when the author wrote, he had not seen the Presi- 
dential election of 1856. Should he now make the attempt, 
he would probably classify very differently. Instead of plac- 
ing the great majority of the American people in a party 
that is for saving the Union at all hazards, leaving Slavery to 
the legislation of the Slave States themselves, and to its fate ; 
he would recognize the great majority in the non-slaveholding 
States, with a rapidly growing minority in the slaveholding 
States themselves, as unalterably resolved on protecting both 
the Union and freedom itself from destruction, by putting an 
effectual check to the aggressions and the territorial expansion 
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of slavery. He who does not perceive this to be the true 
position of the American patriot and Christian, is ill prepared, 
in the present crisis, to represent American affairs abroad. 
We rejoice that millions of Dr. Schaff’s countrymen who 
have chosen the United States as the home of themselves and 
their children, can understand this, if he cannot. 

But we do not purpose to follow our author in the discus- 
sion of this question. Time and Providence will set him right 
more effectually than any argument of ours. There is one 
question, to the exhibition of which the author has devoted 
much the largest share of his book, the importance of which 
to the religious progress of our country and of mankind can- 
not be over-estimated, and to which we shall devote the re- 
mainder of this Article. We refer to the ultimate destiny of . 
Protestantism, especially in this country, as it stands related 
to denominationalism. This is a subject on which Dr. 8. has 
evidently thought and felt much, and in relation to which his 
book will be found very suggestive. The opinions of Christ- 
endom on this question will be found capable of a threefold 
classification. 

Those who compose the first class hold that the unity of the 
Church is essentially organic—that the Saviour’s prayer for the 
oneness of his disciples can never be answered, nor the great 
moral ends of the unity of the Church attained, till all Chris- 
tians on earth shall be united in one organic body under some 
one organic and visible head. In this class we place the ad- 
herents of the Papal and Greek churches, as well as of the 
other ancient hierarchal churches of Western Asia and North- 
ern Africa, and the High Church party in the Episcopal 
churches of Great Britain and the United States. In this 
same class are found many members of non-prelatical commu- 
nions in Continental Europe, and a scattered few, mostly how- 
ever of European birth and education, in this country. Of 
these, Dr. Schaff is one. 

The second class comprehends all those who reject the or- 
ganic unity of the Church as impracticable, consistently with 
the right of private judgment, and as unnecessary to the 
moral and spiritual unity which they think our Lord insisted 
on and prayed for. But while they abandon all expectation 
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of a universal organic unity, they maintain the necessity of 
an organized denominational unity. Those belonging to our 
first class use the word Church, when applied to a visible and 
universal organic body, as a proper name. “The Church” 
means the universal Christian organism, which they regard as 
the true Bride of Christ, and therefore by the very nature of 
its relafions to Christ, one, and exclusive of ell other organ- 
isms. Those who belong to our second class use the word 
church like those of the first, as descriptive of a great central- 
ized organism, but as a common, not a proper name—as the 
name of a class, the number of individuals in which may be 
indefinitely multiplied. They recognize as churches not only 
their own, but many other great organic bodies, as the Pres- 
byterian, the Methedist, the Episcopal. They also perceive 
that, if on the one hand the right of private judgment is ad- 
hered to, as declared by the Reformers; and if on the other a 
centralized church government is insisted on as necessary and 
scriptural, then will the number of rival churches be indefi- 
nitely multiplied in the future; that those two principles 
throw wide open the flood-gates of denominational division, so 
that no power on earth can shut them till one or both those 
principles are denied. They therefore conclude that denomi- 
nationalism is to be accepted as a logical result of the Refor- 
mation, inseparable from Christian freedom, and destined to 
exist in the best days of the Church of God on earth. They 
conclude, too, that it is not at all inconsistent with the moral 
and only desirable unity of Christians, and that, on the con- 
trary, the rivalries to which it gives birth quicken thought, 
enliven religious action, and increase the efficiency of the 
whole Christian movement. 

Our third class is composed of those who never employ the 
term, “the Church,” as descriptive of a centralized organic 
body, whether universal or partial. They believe that such a 
use of the word “Church” is without any scriptural author- 
ity whatever; that there is not the least evidence in the New 
Testament that the conception of a Central Church organism 
ever entered the mind of an Arostle, or had ever been sug- 
gested to any one in Apostolic times. They believe that the 
word Church is used in the Sacred Writings in two senses 
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only,—the one as descriptive of the whole invisible and inor- 
ganic body of the disciples of Christ ; and the other as denot- 
ing the local organized congregation of believers assembling 
together for Christian worship, instruction and ordinances. 
From this conception of the Church then, springs up logi- 
eally a conception of its unity, quite different from either of 
those thus far defined. With those who compose out§second 
class, they regard the unity inculeated by Christ as strictly 
and essentially a moral, and not a centralized and organic 
unity. But they regard the existence of many centralized de- 
nominational unities as necessarily and universally incompati- 
ble either with the cultivation or exhibition of that moral 
unity which all admit to be of the highest importance. They 
therefore regard al] centralized Church government as injuri- 
ous and schismatic in its spirit and tendency ; and look forward 
to the best days of the Church of God on earth as those in 
which Church organization shall be local, and for strictly local 
ends ; and in which the only unity sought for, beyond that of 
the Local Church, shall be that of a glorious common faith as 
contained in a revelation from God, and a common salvation 
through the offering of the one Great High Priest who hath 
passed into the heavens—a real and blessed: union of heart 
among all true disciples, with no waning external organisms 
to array the disciples of Christ in hostile factions, and to con- 
tradict before the world that unity which is ever a blessed 
reality. in all the true disciples of Christ. They hold 
that this unity is made visible by the universal observance 
of the two Divinely appointed ordinances of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper ; that whenever Christians observe these rites, 
they make a far more striking external exhibition of unity 
than was ever made by Pope, Bishop, Council or Church 
Judicatory ; they regard this as God’s method, and the only 
method which he has prescribed of making his Universal 
Church on earth visible. We do not purpose to sustain this 
classification of opinion by argument. We think all must at 
once admit the existence of each of these classes, and that into 
one or the other of them all believers in a visible Church or- 
ganization must fall. It seems to us, also, that these three 
classes are distinguished from each other by well-defined and 
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important differences, resulting logically and necessarily from 
the definition of the word Church which each assumes. Some 
very excellent men and clear thinkers have failed, indeed, to 
discern the distinction between the second and third classes. 
But it is nevertheless as obvious, and as logically necessary, 
as that between the first and second, and in its practical re- 
sults scarcely less important. The Presbyterian and the Con- 
gregationalist, for example, are in their views of doctrines 
and worship, and private Christian morals, one; and we have 
to recognize the oneness. But in respect to the Church, they 
are strikingly unlike, and will appear more and more unlike, 
the more each comprehends his own notion of the Church, and 
carries it out to its inevitable consequences. The Presbyterian 
believes that centralized denominational churches are useful 
and necessary, and that under Protestant private judgment 
they must necessarily be multiplied on the same field, and be 
apparently rivals to each other; and hence that denomina- 
tional divisions are both necessary and useful, and that every 
Christian should, in addition to his attachment to the great 
common Christian cause, fondly and earnestly cherish his own 
special denominational interests, and labor earnestly to pro- 
mote them. Such a view springs logically out of his concep- 
tion of the Church, and it will be found, wherever any man 
has embraced the Presbyterian idea of the Church, he falls at 
once and necessarily into those views of denominationalism 
just stated. He becomes zealous for denominational interests. 
In all points of contact with Christians of other connections, 
he wishes denominational lines sharply drawn, and denomi- 
national interests accurately defined. He thinks there is the 
same necessity of well-defined boundaries between Christian 
denominations as between farms, and for the same reason,—to 
prevent quarrels. 

The Congregationalist, on the other hand, believes that all 
centralized Church governments and unities are evil, only 
evil, and that continually ; that the only object of a Church is 
to conserve and promote the great common Christian interest; 
that to set up denominational interests in distinction from 
Christian interests is unchristian and schismatic. He may—and 
if awake to the true import of the ecclesiastical conflicts of the 
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time, he must take an earnest part in them. But it is not be- 
cause he has any denominational Zion to build up; but be- 
cause he wishes to protect the greatest possible number of the 
people of God from being swallowed up in those centralizing 
organisms which he honestly believes to be unchristian and 
schismatic in their tendency. He wishes to stand exclusively 
on Christian ground, and to do battle only for the universal 
principles of our common Christianity. He is pained and 
shocked when denominational passions mingle with mani- 
festations of zeal for the cause of God, and Institutions for 
Christ and his Church are surrounded with a mighty frame- 
work of sectarian guaranties and safeguards. 

We say such a difference between the Congregationalist and 
the Presbyterian is not only the logical consequence of their 
different conceptions of the Church, but the actual result, as 
daily exhibited in the working of these two ecclesiastical sys- 
tems. In proof of this, we appeal to the entire history of 
these two Christian denominations, from the settlement of 
this country to the present time, especially to the public and 
solemn acts of their Ecclesiastical Bodies and their great Mis- 
sionary Associations. 

What then is to be the ultimate destiny of Protestantism in 
this land of religious freedom? In which of the three great 
channels of opinion which we have indicated is the current of 
Divine Providence to flow onward to the future? Is the Re- 
formation to be proved a blunder, and the separation of the 
Reformers from the Papal Church a schism ? Is the free action 
of enlightened and sanctified mind to bring us to the conclu- 
sion that Luther, and Zuingle, and Calvin, should have re- 
mained in the Roman Church, corrected her abuses, and re- 
formed her errors, and infused into her vast organism that 
new moral and spiritual life to which the Reformed Churches 
have owed all their efficiency ? 

Is Protestantism, at last wearied out with her endless 
schisms and dissensions, to return to that organic unity from 
which in an evil hour she separated, and carry back to her 
long-forsaken Mother her long-lost spiritual life ? 

Or is the present denominational aspect of American Pro- 
testantism to be perpetual? Are we to be brought to accept 
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it as the inevitable consequence of free thought and a free 
Bible ; and to expect such measures of Divine grace to be 
poured upon the churches, that they will be able to cultivate 
and exhibit the unity of the spirit, in spite of the innumerable 
temptations to strife and contention which rival denomina- 
tional interests will always generate? Will the rivalries of 
sects—Christian sects—disturb the holy repose of the Mil- 
lenium ? 

Or will this conflict end in the utter abandonment. of the 
whole conception of an organic unity of the Church, either 
universal or partial, as unscriptural and false? ‘Will all or- 
ganic arrangements contradictory to moral unity, thus be re- 
moved out of the way, and the whole Christian world be left 
free to obey the holy impulses of love to a common Lord, to 
one another, and to a dying world, and act as one under the 
uncounteracted impulse of a common belief and a common 
affection? Which of these three conceptions truly delineates 
the Church of the future ? 

To us it seems that thus clearly to state the questions at 
issue, is to answer them. Where are the indications of any 
retrograde movement of the Christian host towards organic 
unity? True, there are men who, tired of the conflicts of con- 
tending sects, and having no appreciation of that holy repose 
which is reserved to the faithful in Christ, in the full enjoy- 
ment of their whole God-given freedom, go back to the bosom 
of their dead mother, and seek even to draw nourishment 
from her breasts. But such men are in a morbid mental con- 
dition ; they are monomaniacs, and no representatives or in- 
dices of the mental tendencies of the sound and healthful 
Christian mind of the age. 

There is no inducement to such a retrograde movement in 
that Divine Word to which Protestantism looks as the only 
fountain of its faith and order. The conception of an cecu- 
menical Church government did not originate at Jerusalem, 
but at Rome. Its greatest embodiment is well called Roman, 
for Rome was its birth-place. It was suggested by the empire 
of the Cesars, and not by the revelation of Jesus Christ. It 
advanced step by step with the progress of the great apostasy. 
It became the adamantine wall within which the Church of 
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God was imprisoned for a thousand years; and when the day 
of deliverance came, there was no escape for the Lord’s 
people, except by laying that wall prostrate before them. He 
who affirms that Luther and his associates should have re- 
formed within the Church, affirms an impossibility and an 
absurdity. Without the denial of that gigantic falsehood of 
an organic church unity, reformation was impessible. Rome 
would have perpetuated both her power and her abomina- 
tions. Of that dogma, the people of God have had sufficient 
experience. There is little probability that right-minded 
Christian men will ever be made to bow their necks to that 
yoke again. That dogma belongs to the dead and decaying 
past, and not to the rising future. 

Must we then accept that antagonism of rival Christian 
sects, the din of which is ever in our ears, as inevitable ? 
Must we come to the conclusion that what our author calls 
“the sect system ” is the final resultant of all the forces which 
the Gospel can bring to bear on a people enjoying religious 
freedom ? 

If there is some principle in the Bible, or in practical human 
nature, which renders centralized Church organization neces- 
sary to the attainment of the preper ends of the Christian 
Church, and thus secures its perpetuity in the future, then we 
surrender the argument without another word. Giving up the 
idea of one universal organic unity, and regarding separation 
from the one universal organism as no sin, and yet maintain- 
ing the necessity of widely extended ecclesiastical centraliza- 
tion, nothing but an indefinitely multiplied denominationalism 
is left us. If we must have a central organic unity some- 
where, coextensive at least with States and Nations, and yet 
reject the only principle which can ever bind the whole 
Church in one centralized unity, we shall thenceforth have 
many centres of Church unity instead of one, many ecclesias- 
tical governments covering the same territory, and each en- 
deavoring to win over the same population to its allegiance. 
And as age after age of our history rolls on, each new contro- 
versy that arises will rend some great ecclesiastical system 
asunder, and give birth to a new Christian denomination. And 
so far as we know, we are here precisely at agreement with 
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those who hold the necessity of centralized Protestant organ- 
izations. So far as we are informed, they admit and contend 
that this rivalship of denominations must be perpetual. 

Are we then to expect the perpetuity of centralization as an 
element of Protestantism? Why should we expect it? Pro- 
testantism has indeed made the Bible free, and left every 
Christian free to interpret it. But on which page of the Bible 
is there the remotest hint of a centralized Church government, 
whether of the Presbyterian or Episcopal form? As we have 
already said, the Bible affords no evidence that such a concep- 
tion had entered any man’s mind in the Apostolic age. How 
then does a free Bible tend to promote Church centralization ? 
On the contrary, it presents us, the Church, under Apostolic 
guidance, with no trace of centralization upon it. 

Is it said the experience of the Church has demonstrated the 
necessity of such centralization beyond reasonable doubt or 
controversy? Where is that demonstration? In what ages 
of Church history has it been wrought out? Was it in the 
Ancient Church, when each step towards centralization was 
a step towards the apostasy ? Was it in the Mediseval Church, 
when centralized Church power wore out the patience of the 
saints for a thousand years? Or has this demonstration been 
wrought out since the Reformation, during which period it 
is obvious to any thoughtful reader of history that centralized 
Church government exists not from any past or present expe- 
rience of its necessity, but as the embodiment of an idea de- 
rived from the past, and tenaciously cherished as sacred? And 
if experience has furnished any proof of its necessity or utility, 
it is in the working of the very ecclesiastical systems which 
we now see around us. And in order to succeed in the argu- 
ment, the advocates of centralization must address themselves 
to a comparison of the results of their several systems with 
those of the localism of the Apostolic age, of English and 
Scotch Independency, and of our own New England churches. 
We shall not shrink from any conclusions to which such an in- 
vestigation will be likely to conduct. 

In the meantime, we must frankly confess that the conclu- 
sion to which, by their own admission, their premises lead 
them, that “the sect system” is the permanent condition of 
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Protestantism, seems to us utterly revolting and shocking. 
Our hearts turn away from such a contemplation of the desti- 
nies of the Church in the future with a sorrow which no 
words can express. We can by no means make those admis- 
sions in favor of the “sect system,” which even Dr. Schaff 
makes. We do not believe it increases the present efficiency 
of the Church, and multiplies present successful effort for the 
conversion of sinners and the spread of the Gospel. The 
greatest want of the Church in this land is not more preachers 
and more houses to preach in, though in some parts of the 
country there is great need that these should be multiplied ; 
but more power of moral appeal, a more effectual hold of the 
consciences of the unconverted million. And we cannot but 
know that the sectarian and contentious aspect of the Church, 
instead of adding to its moral power, almost infinitely dimin- 
ishes it. At a moment in the world’s history when the Church 
ought to command all men everywhere to repent, with the 
awful authority of God it seems to millions to speak only 
the language of faction and overheated selfish partisanship. 
This is for a lamentation to all good men. 

We may argue as we please for the beneficial influence of 
sects, their obvious blighting and blasting effects are filling the 
hearts of thousands of the most devout and pious Christians 
with unutterable sorrow. And it is a sorrow which springs up 
from the deepest fountains of Christian love, and which no ar- 
gument, however ingenious, can comfort. We even deny that 
the amount of effort and individual self-sacrifice for objects 
nominally religious are at all increased by the existence of sects. 
Where in this land will you find a liberality to the cause of 
Missions, equaling that of the New England churches to the 
American Foreign and Home Missionary Societies? And yet 
it is certain that these contributions are not stimulated by 
denominational zeal. They are the product of no spirit of 
mere denominational Propagandism. 

The foundations and endowments of the New England col- 
leges have not come from denominational zeal, and he sadly 
misunderstands New England, who supposes that they have. 
And yet where else on our continent hath an equal liberality 
to the cause of learning been displayed? Indeed, he seems to 
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us beside himself, who imagines that had New England pre- 
sented throughout her history the same aspect of denomina- 
tionalism which our country as a whole now presents, her effi- 
ciency in promoting religious interests would not have been 
greatly less than it has been. 

We are ready, therefore, to declare our conviction that this 
second head of our threefold division of opinion in relation to 
the unity of the Church is as untenable as the first; that this 
conflict of sects, each aiming to extend its jurisdiction over the 
greatest possible numbers, and soliciting the allegiance of the 
same individuals, like all other conflicts, is a state of transi- 
tion, and not of rest; and therefore, in the nature of things, 
is transient, and while it lasts, is fatally contradictory to 
that unity of his disciples for which our Lord prayed, and for 
which every Christian in every age must pray. We are per- 
suaded that “the sect system” is not the ultimate destiny of 
Protestantism in a country where it enjoys freedom of devel- 
opment. 

We believe, therefore, that the independence of the local 
Church is the result towards which the principles of the 
Reformation steadily tend, and in which the Church, disen- 
thralled from all the forms and modifications of centralized 
Church power, will at last find rest; in doctrine, purely and 
simply evangelical ; in government, local, and recognizing the 
full equality of the Christian brotherhood ; in ceremonies, re- 
ceiving none but those appointed in the Divine Word, and 
granting all that liberty of opinion in respect to these which 
experience has shown to be necessary to accommodate the di- 
versities of judgment likely to arise among Christian men, 
honestly endeavoring to interpret the Sacred Oracles. 

For such a system, we claim that it is but a reproduction of 
the Church order of the Apostles, which was in a great meas- 
ure lost in the great anti-Christian apostasy; that while it 
gives opportunity for the full development of individual activ- 
ity and efficiency, it more successfully provides than any 
other system has ever done for the great social wants of the 
Church of Christ, so that its efficacy in perpetuating the Gos- 
pel at home by permanent Institutions, and sending it abroad 
by a world-wide spirit of Missions, is greater than that, of any 
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other Ecclesiastical system which has existed since the Apos- 
tolic age ; and that when all organic barriers to the full mani- 
festation of the blessed moral unity of the disciples of Christ ° 
are removed, the spirit of love will do the rest; the conflicts 
of Christian sects will disturb the peace of the world no 
longer, and the whole religious fervor of all the millions of 
Christ’s disciples will be concentrated upon those great 
Christian interests which are common to the whole Church of 
God under heaven. 

We are aware that many good men are of the opinion, and 
Dr. Schaff is of the number, that such a state of the Church 
would be sadly deficient in the social element. We believe 
such judgments to be founded on theory, and entirely incapa- 
ble of standing the test of experiment. And we earnestly 
exhort such good men to consent for once to lay aside their 
theories, and to lodk at this part of the subject in the light of 
facts. They will admit that the independent system of New 
England is unsurpassed in its efficiency in forming individual 
religious character, but think the element of social religion is 
there declining. 

A popular writer* of Dr. Schaff’s school, in one of our reli- 
gious Quarterlies, a few years ago admitted that there is a 
good deal of true “Church feeling” in New England, and 
quoted, as well he might, Dr. Dwight’s noble version of the 
137th Psalm in proof of it. But he thinks it is to be largely 
accounted for, from the fact that the Puritans of New England 
derived their religious life from the Church of England, and 
on coming to this country they hardly considered themselves 
Dissenters. Under their local system, he thinks there is reason 
to apprehend that it will rapidly decline, and become extinct. 
But for our own part, we have never seen any reason to sus- 
pect those glorious words, “I love thy kingdom, Lord,” &c., 
of being an exotic on the soil of New England. And consider- 
ing that Congregationalism had already had a history of a 
century and a half in New England when that hymn was 
written, we can see no propriety in giving any credit for the 
noble spirit which it breathes to the persecuting English Epis- 





* Prof. Taylor Lewis, LL. D., American Biblical Repository, Jan., 1846. 
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copacy which drove the fathers of New England from their 
country. 

There are innumerable facts which go to show that New 
England is not deficient in the social elements of Christianity, 
but intensely imbued with them—more intensely, indeed, 
than any other portion of our country. Where else will you 
find church edifices as numerous, as neatly, and even expen- 
sively built, and as well cared for? Where else an equal 
number of pastors as adequately supported? Where else as 
large a portion of the population attending public worship on 
every Lord’s day, and appearing there as devout and living 
worshipers? And yet these results are still exhibited, after 
an exhausting drain upon the flower of her. population to 
people the new lands of the West, which has been going on 
for more than a century, and which, in extent, is such as few 
communities have ever been called to endure. During all 
this period, she has not only sustained her churches at home 
with wonderful energy, but she has sent many hundreds of 
her choicest young men, and millions of her money, to plant 
the Church in the regions where her emigrant population has 
gone. And this she has done from simple zeal for the Church 
of God, without stopping to inquire whether she were extend- 
ing her own Church order, and her own name, or another. 
And yet good men persist in believing that New England is 
deficient. in Church feeling, and are almost ready to wonder 
that she should sing, 


“T love thy kingdom, Lord,” &c. 


If those words are not appropriate in her churches, we should 
like to know where they are appropriate. New England Con- 
gregationalism has acted love to the kingdom of Christ, 
whether it is fitting for her to sing it or not. Such reasonings 
manifest a deplorable ignorance of the nature of* genuine 
Church feeling. It clings not to the Cathedral, however 
imposing; not to the “pealing organ,” (though it does not 
reject even that;) not to clerical robes, and venerated rituals, 
and a world-wide centralized Church government; but to a 
true spiritual social worship, to an earnest and living inculca- 
tion of Divine truth upon the assembled congregation, and to 
the administration of the ordinances of Baptism and the 
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Lord’s Supper, in hearty recognition of their true spiritual 
import. Where these things are, there is the Zion of our God; 
there is the basis of a true Church feeling, and it requires no 
world-wide organism to make the truly devout man feel the 
oneness of the whole Church of God on earth, and piously 
exult in it. 

In conclusion, we recognize the unspeakable importance 
to the human race, of the religious and ecclesiastical conflicts 
which are now going on in the United States. We believe 
that to no small extent the destiny of the world is in them. 
But we wait with serene composure the slowly advancing foot- 
steps of Providence. We shall rest with our fathers before 
the end comes. So long as we live, we expect to see eccle- 
siastical forces ever in what seems doubtful conflicts, and 
those conflicts sometimes shaking this dear country of ours to 
its centre. We expect to see that system of Church polity, 
towards which we look as the ultimate resting place of the 
Church after the conflict, often in apparent defeat. But we 
have no fear for the result. Protestantism can never go back 
to a Catholic centralization ; it cannot remain in this condition 
of conflict and commotion; it must go forward, and can find 
no other resting-place than in a logal Church organization, 
founded on the simplicity of the Gospel, and presenting no 
organic barriers to the full manifestation of the moral oneness 
of Christ’s people. We deeply feel the importance of the sub- 
ject. But we still assign it a secondary, and not a primary 
place in our practical regard. We are willing to forego the 
question of the form of the Church in our practical arrange- 
ments, for the sake of codperation with our brethren in plant- 
ing the Church in this and all lands. We are willing to trust 
the question of Church Government to the logic of principles 
and the providence of God, and patiently wait the appointed 
time for*the solution of the problem. In the meantime, we will 
acknowledge allegiance to no centralized ecclesiastical author- 
ity, but enjoy, as far as we can, that freedom which we believe 
God hath intended for all his people. 
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Arr. II.—SPIRITUALISM TESTED BY CHRISTIANITY. 


WE premise that we have, in this Article, no controversy 
with Spiritualists in reference to the alleged phenomena or 
“ manifestations.” Our position is, admitting more or less of 
them to be “pure ” and genuine—a point which we shall not 
here attempt to prove or disprove—there is yet abundant evi- 
dence to satisfy a Christian community that they are not at- 
tributable to the agency of disembodied spirits. 

We are required to “ prove all things,” and to “ hold fast 
that which is good.”* Particularly is it enjoined to subject 
the “spirits” to rigid tests: “ Beloved, believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of God.”+ But 
how shall they be tried? To what system of tests shall they 
besubjected? Shall the advocates of Spiritualism, e. g. be 
met in the arena of experiment? Shall one accept of their 
tests ; approach the subject in their method, and under their 
manipulations? Shall he go down where they are, amid table- 
tippings, strange rappings, more strangely convertible into 
intelligible sounds,—darkened rooms,—tongues, hands, and 
musical instruments, claiming to be seized by some foreign 
will, and used at pleasure,—marked physical effects with no 
disclosed physical cause,—and the alleged sudden induration, 
or incarnation, of spirits’ hands, or feet, or limbs, or bodies, and 
made palpable to the touch, or visible to the eye ; and groping 
his way, as best he can, among such exciting and darkened 
scenes, shall he hunt for the mysterious visored knight who is 
moving through the land, heralded by these raps and tippings, 
till he can lay hold on him, strip off his mask, and show who 
or what he is? 

With all our confidence in the result of such an experimen- 
tal examination—when thoroughly made and conducted on sci- 
entific principles—we believe that a Christian community is 
not required to suspend judgment till it has made it. There 





*1 Thes. v, 21. + 1 John, iv, 1. 
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is an easier and shorter test. Spiritualism, in its alleged dis- 
closures, ventures within the sphere of Divine Revelation ;— 
and this not warily, nor timidly: it boldly enters its holiest 
precincts, and handles its profoundest mysteries. It claims to 
give light where the Bible gives us light. It raises its torch 
side by side of God’s, to illuminate the same dark spiritual 
depths surrounding man’s being. 

The mode of examination, then, to be pursued by those who 
accept the Inspiration of Scripture, is indicated by the Proph- 
et :* “ To the law and to the testimony : if they speak not ac- 
cording to this word, it is because there is no light in them.” 
Spiritualism comes of its own accord before a tribunai where 
there is a law by which to try it. It comes, a volunteer, into 
competition with Revelation, in which there is certain knowl- 
edge of religious matters, about which it also pronounces 
oracles; and must stand or fall by its conformity, or want 
of conformity, with it. It places itself in God’s light; 
and if it is not like that, it is evil, and its light is darkness. 
A Christian community, grounded on Revelation and fixed 
in it, does not need, therefore, to enter into an investigation of 
the phenomena of Spiritualism by actual experiment; to take 
hold of the cue which it proffers, and follow it through the 
dark caverns and winding passages of its catacomb-like abode, 
amid flitting spirits and strange sounds,—in which not a few, 
entering become bewildered and lost, never to emerge; in 
order to pronounce judgment on it. Itis saved the trouble 
and danger of this dizzy experimenting. It has a simple ea- 
perimentum cruecis—passing it through the word of God. 

If it be objected that the Copernican system of astronomy, 
and the conclusions of modern geology in reference to the 
time of the first creation of the earth, were in a similar way 
summarily, but falsely condemned by the advocates of Reve- 
lation, without investigation, the reply is at hand. These 
sciences never touched on the special department of Revela- 
tion, spiritual and religious truth; never entered into compe- 
tition with God in reference to the central and great object for 





* Isaiah viii, 20. 
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which the Bible is given. They never conflicted, and never were 
thought to conflict with it, save on its borders, and in relation 
toextraneous and incidental matters; and even there, and in 
these things, the conflict was only imaginary. But Spiritual- 
ism enters its central province, and there speaks, openly and 
plainly, on the same subjects as those upon which God speaks 
openly and plainly; and the conflict is radical and thorough, 
as we shall show hereafter. This is the difference in the two 
cases. In the one, the field was broad enough to admit of the 
truth of both the word of God, and the sciences; in the other, 
no possible ingenuity can reconcile the Divine disclosures with 
those of Spiritualism. 

Not only is it not necessary to investigate these noisy and 
pretentious phenomena on their own basis, but, as long as 
there is, obviously and undeniably, a radical inconsistency 
between the religious systems founded on them and on Inspi- 
ration, there would be a manifest wrong in attempting to do it, 
with the idea that Spiritualism, as a system of religious doc- 
trines, might be true. For, if there is anything which a Christian 
people should regard as now settled, for them, it is the truth and 
authority of the Bible. And they have gained this position of 
confidence and repose, not by tradition, bigotry, or assump- 
tion, but by hard-fought contests in the sphere of reason and 
logic; and they have nota claim for it which they are not 
now able and ready to maintain against any and every com- 
petitor. Now when the Bible stands to them thus, as a Divine 
book, and speaks to them thus, with a Divine voice, there is 
something wrong in being willing to investigate where the 
truth is, when they already know that the Bible is on one side, 
and rappings on the other, and that there is an irreconcilable 
distance between them! It is an unsound, morally morbid, 
spiritually unsettled soul, that can demand this, or be willing 
to doit. Shall we cause God and every new wandering proph- 
et who may present himself, to enter the arena on equal terms, 
that we may try them, and see which we will follow? Shall 
we suddenly become suspicious of the Bible, which has stood 
the criticism and tests of the centuries, and pit it, as in an 
equal encounter, against every vagrant system of modern no- 
tions which is oracular on the same themes, as if we were in 
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doubt which were true ? The moment a believer in Christianity 
puts himself*in the attitude of a “spiritualistic” inquirer after 
religious truth, and begins to experiment and investigate, to 
see whether Spiritualism, as a religious system, is, or is not, 
true, he abandons the moral dignity and advantage of his posi- 
tion; the integrity of his faith in God and His word is gone; 
he is afloat; he sinks. He cannot investigate this branch of 
the subject, as the Spiritualist asks him to investigate it, under 
him, and with a mind in equilibrio, without a fearful plunge 
downward, away from God and Truth. He cannot do it 
without breathing treason against a truth-loving spirit, which 
commands implicit confidence in Revelation. Hence he is in- 
fidel to God, infidel to conscience, infidel to truth; and is al- 
ready on the road to delusion and spiritual death. 

The investigation here condemned is that into the truth of 
the religious system of Spiritualism, by wading through its 
phenomena, instead of comparing it in its results with Revela- 
tion; not that into the natural science involved, whether con- 
nected with the mind, body, of nature. One may safely, with 
no shock to his moral nature, question the alleged facts to the 
utmost with a view to wring from them the profoundest con- 
fession of their physical cause and explanation. This implies, 
unlike the other course, no want of allegiance to God and his 
truth, and hence may be prosecuted with spiritual integrity 
and healthfulness. But to go down into the arena of exper- 
iment to see whether, after all, the religion of Spiritualism is 
not better than that of the Bible; whether the modern “ me- 
dium” is not a better expounder of religious truth than “ holy 
men of God” who “spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” *—is a very different thing, and cannot be engaged in 
without moral obliquity. Let one explain, if he will, and can, 
the science of Spiritualism, but let him beware of being will- 
ing to study the proofs of the religion of Spiritualism. Let 
him press nature as far as he can; for nature will agree with 
nature: but let him not desire to press a theology which from 
the start he sees to be divergent from the Sacred Oracles, and 
radically irreconcilable with them. But it is precisely this part 
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of Spiritualism,—viz, its alleged disclosures in reference to 
the spirit-world, and man’s spiritual and religious duties, that 
gives it its charm and popular power. Strike out its religious 
element, and no one, save afew philosophers, and more mounte- 
banks, and still more—but these not numerous—lovers of 
wonder, would care anything for its phenomena. It is its re- 
ligion, its theology, it revelations of the unseen, that explain 
its attractiveness and influence. 

1. In stating, then, as we propose to do, some of the reasons 
which should satisfy a Christian people of the falsity of the 
doctrine that any of these phenomena have their origin in dis- 
embodied spirits, we begin with the great and fundamental 
one,—the inconsistency of its religious system with that of 
Revelation. And here we rémark, that we have found no 
small difficulty in fing this new faith. It varies its utterances 
on religious subjects with the “mediums” and “ circles,” or 
with the leading minds in the “ circles.” All theologies and 
religions current in civilized lands, have been solemnly enun- 
ciated and confirmed by the “spirits.” And this very fact of 
the unfixed and ‘floating nature of its doctrines,—now this and 
now that; now one thing, and now the opposite ;—and the 
utter impossibility of chasing them down, and fastening them, 
in definite form, on names acknowledged by Spiritualists to be 
responsible, authoritative, and representative, constitutes a 
minor objection which would of itself be annihilating to any 
claims it else might have on our acceptance and belief. Truth 
is not so shifting and inconsistent. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this self-contradiction and eva- 
siveness when we look at details and individuals, there is, 
in the mass and in general, throwing aside exceptional 
instances, and striking at the grand result, a very definite 
theology of Spiritualism. It has proclaimed its evangel, 
through no zesponsible voices, it is true, but as if through innu- 
merable unseen throats out of the ground; but it is among us, 
afloat in the air, lodging in men’s brains, and nesting in their 
hearts. Its accountable authorship is vague; its nature defi- 
nite, so “ that he may run that readeth it.” 

This popular creed of Spiritualism—setting aside the few 
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orthodox protests to it from spiritualistic sources, as of no ac- 
count in swaying or modifying the aggregate result—begins 
with denying the authority of the Bible as final and complete 
in matters of religious belief and duty. Its first work is to 
strike down the source of the opposing theology, to have free 
room to build up its own. it puts the Bible on the same level 
with its own disclosures, in origin, though suffering the disad- 
vantage of being an earlier and ruder revelation, and having 
no claim to stand in the way of the advanced spirits who com- 
municate in the nineteenth century. Thus St. Paul is made to 
say through the medium, Alfred W. Hoar: * “The Bible, when 
first written, was nothing more than a book written through 
mediums, as I am now writing through my medium;” again, 
+ “Let me say unto you, O, man! at this day, inregard to the 
Old Testament, “Menez, Menr, Texer, Upsarsin ;” and, t “Your 
‘angelic fathers, by the wisdom of God, are allowed to come 
unto you, and do away with the wicked precepts of your Bi- 
ble.” The estimate which Spiritualists often and generally 
put on the word of God, is stated in the following extract 
from one of their works: §“ The influence and effects which 
have flowed from the authority of the Bible, have been of the 
most deleterious character, tending to degrade, rather than el- 
evate, to confine, rather than expand, and to crush and to de- 
stroy, rather than to ennoble and save.” 

Having thus put the Bible out of the way, and inaugurated 
itself as supreme, it glibly extemporizes a congenial theology 
—which has the merit at least of logical consistency. The 
fall is a myth; the doctrine of depravity taught in the Scerip- 
tures an absurdity ; and man is born with an unquenchable 
spark of the essence of God,—a fiery somewhat, which will 
sooner or later disentangle itself from the weakness and mis- 
takes (it denies such a thing as sin) of this life, and bury its 
way out into glory and bliss. Thus: “Man never fell. * * * 
The idea of total depravity or original sin, in the human race, 
is an absurdity, a relic of the past, developed in mythologic 





* See “Spirit Rappings Unveiled,” p. 89. + Idem. p. 92. t Ibid. 
§ “ Teacher,” p. 44. See “Spirit Rappings Unveiled,” p. 90, 
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times.”* ‘The soul remains pure.”+ “God, in his wisdom 
and mercy to man, has ordered that all men shall at last be 
happy.”{ Following this: there is no atonement; there is 
no need of any, for there is no sin. “Thy wisdom will be in- 
creased, when thou shalt see the atonement in thyself. * * * 
Doing good is the atonement.”g Then: there is no regenera- 
tion; for there is nothing to be regenerated from; there is 
only progress. Thus: “Confine it as you may, bind it with 
the bonds of error and evil, and the spirit will burst all 
shackles, and rise in the power of its inherent might and seek 
the source from which it sprang. To this source do we all 
tend, some in one position and some in another, but all arriving 
at last at that point at which his nature can be best developed.” | 
Then: there is no need of a Divine Regenerator, but only 
of teaching spirits; and so the Holy Ghost disappears, and 
the Trinity falls to the ground.§ Finally: there are no Di- 
vine retributions ; for there is nothing deserving punishment: 
only misfortune, mistake, misery, are man’s portion of evil. 
He is the object of pity, not blame; and, in the future world, 
his course is ever upward, till all his sin is dissipated from him. 
Thus: “No spirit gathers more vicious propensities after 
death. Like the sponge filled with water and shaken in the 
hand, it scatters its contents all around in all directions, but it 
gathers no more, and in time it will be dry.. The time may 
be long, but the end is sure to come. ”** 

This is an outline of the fashionable theology of Spiritual- 





* “Spirit-Rapping Unveiled,” p.84. See “Spiritualism,” by Judge Edmonds, 
p. 219. 

+ Idem., p. 84. 

t Idem., p. 93. 

§ Idem., p. 85. See also “Spiritualism,” p. 64. 

] “Spiritualism,” p. 143. 

“| In respect to the divinity of Christ, Professor Hare made the following curi- 
ous statement in a lecture at Salem,—clearly implying, while he denies the doc- 
trine, that he believes the epistles of Peter and Pau! teach it. After saying that 
Jesus, and Peter and Paul met together, on a particular occasion, and communi- 
cated with him, he stated that ‘‘ Peter confessed in their presence that he preached 
on earth the Divinity of Christ without believing it,” “and Paul confessed the 
same !”—Boston Courier, Sept. 7, 1857. 

** “ Spiritualism, ” p. 57. 
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ism ; and it is to make room for this, that Christians are asked 
to give up the theology of the Bible, and the Bible itself, save 
as a rudimentary and imperfect book in the same spiritualistic 
line. Spiritualism drives us to a choice. It is: this, or the 
Gospel. We accept the alternative, and choose the Gospel; 
just as, if we were crossing a burning desert, and were perish- 
ing with thirst, and knew that we were close upon an unfailing 
fountain, where pilgrims from time immemorial had slaked 
their thirst, and revived the waning currents of life, and at the 
same time saw in the opposite direction a tempting mirage, 
we should all the more press our parched lips towards the re- 
ality, and scorn the illusion. In this direction we know is the 
sure supply, and it is at hand; in that, we might soon become 
bewildered among the desert waves, and sink down to die, 
with no kind angel present to dip even the tip of his finger in 
water, and cool our tongue. 

Spiritualism, therefore, which asks us to accept a theology in 
opposition to the theology of the Bible, cannot be true. 

2. This fundamental and conclusive objection, founded on 
the religion of Spiritualism, is followed by an equally funda- 
mental one, growing out of its logic. 

It is a characteristic of minds in the state of primitive cul- 
ture, and of other minds when the instinct for the supernatu- 
ral and wonderful overcomes the sober judgment,—when 
startled by phenomena they cannot understand, to trace them 
to some spiritual agency.* It seems that the mind is unwill- 





* This characteristic is well stated by Hugh Miller, in his last work, which was 
at once his destruction and his monument, his proudest achievement and the pre- 
paration for his own funeral solemnities, the brightest point of his life, and the 
portentous shadow forecast of the darkest; and which we read with pride be- 
cause he was our brother, and with trembling because he was our brother: “ Nat- 
ural phenomena, when of an extraordinary character, powerfully impress the un- 
tutored mind. In operating, through the curiosity or the fears of men, upon that 
instinct of humanity,—never wholly inactive, in even the rudest state,—which 
cannot witness any remarkable effect, without seeking to connect it with its pro- 
ducing cause, they excite into activity in the search the imaginative faculty,— 
always of earlier development than the judgment in both peoples and individuals, 
and which never fails, when so employed, to conduct to delusions and extravagan- 
cies. And this state of mind gives birth simultaneously to both false religion and 
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ing to leave anything unexplained, and in default of other ex- 
planation, finds an unfailing refuge in the spirits. Thus, less 
than two centuries ago, witches were invoked and placed be- 
hind the scene, to account for certain abnormal physical and 
mental manifestations. Thus the marvels exhibited by Faust 
in chemistry and alchemy, in the sixteenth century, were made 
intelligible by an alliance with the devil. Thus, in the infan- 
cy of the world, the different processes of nature were ascribed 
among the Greeks and Orientals, to their respective deities. 
This is the logic of primitive culture, when the mind is exci- 
ted with wonder, feeds on the marvelous, and is not sobered 
by exact science. It is the logic of early times, and rude peo- 
ples. It is the reasoning of a rudimentary civilization, when 
men feel pressed by mystery, and are impatient of delay, and 
rush to the supernatural to account for the natural. 

Now, it is the adoption of this primitive and rude logic, 
which damages the argument of Spiritualism. Here are, it 
may be admitted, mysterious phenomena. They cannot be 
explained on any hitherto well-understood principle of natural 
science. There is power displayed in them, unlike other 
power, and from an unknown source; there is intelligence 
also, showing that they are closely connected with mind ;— 
‘but with wat mind, and in what way, it is not known. 
So much, throwing aside a broad margin for juggling 
and deception, is, for argument’s sake, and in this Article, 
conceded. There are facts here, “ manifestations,” involving 
power and intelligence, waiting solution. Spiritualists ap- 
proach them ; the heart beats; the eyes dilate; they cannot 
wait; and, true to the primitive instinct, and impatient of 
exact deductions, they rush to the spirits: “ Lo, what do we 
see and hear? We cannot account for these things; we are 
in a hurry, and fly to you, O spirits! coveted and capacious 
refuge for those confronted with unexpected mystery !” 

This is the whole of the argument, as stated by Rev. T. W. 





false science. Great tempests, inundations, eclipses, earthquakes, thunder and 
lightning, famine and pestilence, the births of monsters, or the rare visitation of 
strange fishes or wild beasts, come all to be included in the mythologic domaia.” 
“ The Testimony of the Rocks,” p. 362. 
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Higginson, in a letter to the “ Banner of Light.” He says: 
“T hold that the argument for the spiritual origin of a portion 
of the manifestations is perfectly irresistible, when the facts 
are once established—since intelligence implies an intellect.” 
This is swift logic, surely! Because intelligence implies an 
intellect, therefore that intellect must be the intellect of 
spirits ! 

Thus, seeking for the cause, they at a single bound leap 
over the whole distance from these physical and mental phe- 
nomena to the intelligencies of the unseen world, snapping 
every logical thread, save of that rudimentary kind of logic 
to which we have referred, which they may have hitherto 
held on to. For what compels you, we ask these logicians, 
to go at once over from these audible and visible facts 
to the spirits? Where are the tough and iron-like links of 
logic, connecting these with them? On what solid road do 
you travel till you can see these facts lodged in their hands? 
No, your inference is a gratuity; an unwarranted step; a 
blunder such as properly belongs to rude ages. 

Do you ask how, then, shall we account for these phenom- 
ena but on this supposition? The reply is, you are not bound 
to account for them. No one has made you the explainer of 
all mysteries. Wait. You do not know that they cannot be 
accounted for in some other way, and without disturbing the 
repose of the spirits. There is room for many other hypothe- 
ses between them and the spirits. 

For example, take the following. It is not presented as 
true, but as a hypothesis only, and to illustrate the precipita- 
tion of your inference. It is admitted then, in the argument, 
by all parties, that for the occurrence of any of these phe- 
nomena, apart from cases of fraud, there must have been the 
previous excitation and presence of a subtle natural principle, 
eall it the Odylic Force, Animal Magnetism, or what else one 
may please. You maintain that the spirits only act within 
the sphere of this influence, and that only those who can excite 
it are mediums; the spirits relishing, as it were, no other at- 
mosphere when about to communicate with mortals. Now 
suppose when this subtle, ill-understood, natural principle has 
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been excited, charging the whole experimenting circle, and 
playing its mysterious, swift, electric currents from brain to 
brain, that it has the power of taking up the contents, the 
secret facts, the stored memories, the opinions and guesses of 
one mind, and carrying them, unconsciously, to another, and 
finally ‘depositing them at the discharging pole of the circuit, 
in the raps, or notes of music, or the movements of the me- 
dium’s tongue, pen, or fingers;—not unlike the way in which 
currents of galvanism may be so sent through one’s physical 
system as to search out every particle of certain min- 
eral substances diffused in imperceptible forms, and lodged in 
bone, joint, muscle, cell, or in the currents of the blood, bring 
them forth, and lodge them, in condensed and palpable min- 
eral form, at the opposite pole of the battery. Suppose this, 
or something equivalent to this, and there is no difficulty in 
accounting for these phenomena, even as you hold them, on 
natural principles. 

Something like this hypothesis may, or may not, be true; we 
adduce it merely as an argumentum ad hominem ; but the fact 
that it might be true,shows the haste and the flaw in the argu- 
ment we are opposing. It shows that there is ample room for 
other explanations than the agency of the spirits. And it isa 
principle of reasoning in inductive science, that we’should not 
seek strange and remote causes to account for a set of facts, un- 
less compelled by clear evidence ; that, as in the ancient drama, 
we should not introduce the gods on the stage, except in a 
cause worthy of them; that we should not appeal to spirits to 
underlie natural phenomena, unless .in the last extremity. 
Accordingly, here also we infer that Spiritualism, which rests 
on this precipitate and primitive logic, is false. 

3. To this logical objection we add an historic objection, as 
naturally following. Spiritualism grows out of a rude and 
primitive habit of reasoning; but more, 7¢ goes back and ac- 
cepts of an old and worn out faith. It sounds the notes of 
progress. It mounts high, shouts in trumpet-tones to weary 
humanity, that it is leading in the millennium ; yet, strange to 
say, it presents no working power of progress. It speaks 
largely and eloquently about the beauty of truth and good- 
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ness, about obeying the laws of our nature, about living in 
communion with good spirits. But it presents absolutely 
nothing that is able to lift man out of sin, to regenerate the 
soul or society. It boasts that its mission is to accomplish a 
magnificent, millennial work, yet its apparatus for doing it is 
absolutely puerile and worthless. It is loud about regenerat- 
ing the world, yet can show nothing to do it with. 

But it is not this inconsistency with which we are at present 
concerned. We now object to Spiritualism, not that it boasts 
of progress, and furnishes no means of progress, but that it is 
itself progress backwards. It carries the race, so far as it can, 
down and back to an earlier and lower culture. It is not an 
advance on Revelation, but a retrogression, a retreat back 
where pagan nations were before Revelation was given. It 
throws away all the advance made during the last eighteen or 
twenty centuries, weary and hard-fought, and accepts, sub- 
stantially, a spiritual system current at the beginning of that 
period and before, in Greece and Rome. 

The truth of this position is clearly and abundantly made 
out in a work of original research by Dr. Leonard Marsh, 
Professor in the University of Vermont, “ The Apocatastasis, 
or Progress Backwards,” from which we shall cite authorities. 

In the time of the Emperor Valens, some persons were cu- 
rious to know who was to be his successor, and consulted the 
spirits. They were suddenly arrested, however, by the police 
on the charge of high treason. On the defense, one of the 
operators described their mode of consulting the spirits, which 
is thus recorded by the historian Ammianus,* and which is 
not remotely copied by modern Spiritualists :—* This ill-omened 
little table, which you see before you, most noble judges, we 
constructed of laurel twigs, with unlucky auspices, so as to 
resemble in form the Delphic tripod; and having consecrated 
it with mystic, chanted imprecations, and with much and long 
continued dancing in a ring round about it, at length we got 
it in operation. The method of consulting it, whenever it was 
consulted on hidden things, was on this wise: It was placed 





* See “The Apocatastasis,” p. 75-6. 
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in the midst of an apartment, which was made pure by Arabian 
odors; a circular plate composed of different metals being 
simply laid upon it, upon the extreme margin of whose cir- 
cumference were skillfully engraved the scriptile forms of the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet, separated from each other 
by accurately measured spaces. Over this, robed in linen 
vestments, having on his feet sandals of the same material, the 
torulus wound about his head, and holding in his hand the 
boughs of a tree of good omen—the spirit from whom the 
prescient response was expected having been propitiated by 
appropriate chants—stocd one skilled in ritual science, hold- 
ing suspended a small ring composed of finest Carpathian 
thread, and wrought with mystic rites, which, falling at regu- 
lar intervals upon single letters, composed heroic verses, con- 
formable to the questions asked, and complete in mode and 
measure, like those which proceed from the Pythia, or from 
the Oracle at Branchide.” This is even an advance on the 
modern mode of rapping out the communications. 

Pliny* (Nat. Hist., Lib. xxx, v) speaks of private modes of 
“holding conversation with the shades and spirits of the de- 
ceased,” and quotes a remark of Apiont that “ he could call 
up spirits and send them to ask Homer of what country he 
was, and who were his parents, but that he did not dare to 
divulge the answer.” 

Philostratus, in his life of Apollonius of Tyana, (Lib. iv, e. 
16,) describest at length an interview of Apollonius with the 
spirit of Achilles, at the tomb of the latter. “O, Achilles,” 
Apollonius begins, “the many assert that you are dead, but I 
do not coincide with that opinion, neither does Pythagoras, 
my master. If we are right, show us your shadow. For 
allow me to say that my eyes might be of much service to you, 
could ycu use them as witnesses of your being alive.” “ Thexe- 
upon,” he proceeds in his own account of the matter, “there 
was a slight quaking of the mound, and it gave forth the form 
of a young man of five cubits in height, dressed in a Thessa- 
lian cloak, but not exhibiting the haughtiness of demeanor 





* See “‘ The Apocatastasis,” p. 91. + Idem., p.92. } Idem., pp. 94-7. 
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which some ascribe to Achilles. * * * * Appearing at 
first, as I mentioned, of five cubits, he immediately enlarged 
himself to more than twice that size, so that when fully ex- 
panded he was twelve cubits in height, and his beauty had in- 
creased in the same proportion.” The spirit of Achilles then 
addressed him :—“I am happy to meet you; for I have, for 
this long time, needed such a man as you are.” It proceeds 
to complain that the sepulchral rites due him had been neg- 
lected by his countrymen, while his former enemies paid him 
many attentions, and makes Apollonius his messenger to them 
to secure a remedy for this neglect. Finally, Apollonius is 
permitted to ask him any five questions in relation to Trojan 
affairs he pleases and the fates permit, when he propounds 
five knotty and doubtful historical questions, and receives an- 
swers—as men do in modern times—apparently quite to his 
liking. With a fiash of lightning the interview at length 
closed, and the spirit departed. Thus even seeing the spirits 
cannot claim to be a modern attainment or belief alone; 
the ancients were in advance of the moderns even in this. 

The ancient mediums also could answer mental questions, 
and meet the severest tests of this character, quite as well as 
the mediums of later times. Tacitus (Annal. Lib. ii) states* 
that the priest at Colophon needed to be “informed only of 
the name and number of those who came to consult the Ora- 
cle. He then retires into the cavern, and drinking of the 
secret fountain, though ignorant, generally, of letters and 
poetry, he delivers responses, in verse, to whatever mental 
questions any one has in his mind.” The Pythia also ex- 
pressly laid claim to this power.t “I know what the dumb 
would say ; I hear the voice of him who speaks not.” 

Thus, we see that all the leading claims of Spiritualism, as a 
belief that disembodied spirits, under certain circumstances, 
communicate with the living, were anticipated among the an- 
cients. They had, it was alleged, their powerful mediums, 
through whom mental questions could be answered ; by whom 
spirits could be seen and conversed with ; by whom they could 





*See “The Apocatastasis,” p. 69. + Idem., p. 70. 
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be sent on errands in the spirit-world; and through whom 
secrets could be revealed, and poetry strangely written, by in- 
dicating letter after letter of the alphabet. The Old World 
went through with this lower phase of human experience and 
culture, emerged from it, and rejected it as worthless and false. 
It was born, and it died, because destitute of truth, and be- 
cause it could not bear the sifting and error-dropping pro- 
cess of the centuries. It long since vanished as one of 
the decayed marvels with which the race had tried to solace 
its youth. As childhood loves the marvelous, and feeds on won- 
ders, so the race in its early life took to Spiritualism ; but as it 
advanced towards manhood, it repudiated it, and became more 
sober and exact in taste and culture. 

Spiritualism in modern times is, therefore, an anachronism. 
It is the belief of those who have forgotten their place in the 
centuries, who imagine they are living before Christ had 
“brought life and immortality to light through the gospel ;” 
who go back of Christianity and make their abode among 
the low types of faith of ancient paganism. 

And therefore we say again, not because it is old, but 
because the race has fully tried it, and found it wanting, 
Spiritualism cannot be true. The earth must be rolled 
back many centuries to find its true place. In modern 
times it is a ghost dragged out of the tombs of the past; 
and it should be permitted to return and rest in peace, 
and the dust once more suffered to accumulate undisturbed 
over its grave. 

4. This historic objection may be followed by another relat- 
ing to the disclosures of spiritualism. 

There is a remarkable fact connected with the style or man- 
ner of these disclosures. They take their tone, in style, from 
the culture or character of those composing the circle ; not from 
that of the supposed spirit communicating with it, only so far 
as the uttering mind of the circle may, in some cases, rather 
awkwardly, consciously or unconsciously, affect an imitation. 
A low circle extorts low answers from a Milton, or Shakspeare ; 
a high circle receives high answers, with the exception named, 
from any and every one. The circle determines the style; 
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and the same circle reveals, beneath a very thin veil, but one 
style for all spirits. 

Again, there is something quite as remarkable in the con- 
tents of these disclosures. There is no sufficient evidence that + 
they ever present knowledge that is outside of the knowledge, 
or the opinions, or conjectures, of some one in the circle. 
Hidden things known, or at least once known, to some one in 
it, may often be clearly divulged ; but the answers are never 
reliable when they relate to events which have transpired at a 
distance, the knowledge of which could not have been com- 
municated in some other way to any one present. In relation 
to all this class of information the spirits are dumb, or can 
guess no better than others. Moreover, in relation to those 
things which any one in the circle does know, or thinks he 
knows, if there is any imperfection or peculiarity in his in- 
formation, the response has the same. It copies the leading 
features of the thought, as it lies in his mind. It is a daguerre- 
otype of that thought. 

Now, if the spirits were really the source of the responses, 
there is no reason why these things should be so; they could 
as well communicate information outside of the circle, as in 
it; and when disclosing the secret information of those in it, 
they would not need to copy its mistakes and peculiarities. 
They would have no occasion to confine themselves to repeat- 
ing aloud, parrot-wise, the conscious or unconscious mental 
words, or convictions, or states of those present. 

Accordingly, we have waded far and deep—if so superficial 
a waste can be said to have depth—in the voluminous litera- 
ture of Spiritualism, to find any new valuable ideas, principles, 
or discoveries, but in vain. We have found absolutely nothing 
of the slightest moment that could not have originated within 
the circle ; that gave any indication, from its worth or superi- 
ority, of having originated outside of it. 

There is nothing, therefore, in the disclosures, pointing to the 
spirits, but everything pointing to the circle, as the source of 
the intelligence marking these phenomena; and for this reason 
also, we withhold our credence. 

5. We object, once more, to this doctrine, because it falsely 
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calls itself Spiritualism, while it is in reality only Materialism. 
The spirits themselves, with visible and palpable material 
hands, are said (!) to grasp hold of material bodies, and move 
them by sheer force; to seize on the hands and limbs of the 
. living, with a warm corporeal touch; and to do various ma- 
terial works by their own material power. Moreover, the fu- 
ture state of Spiritualists is hardly equaled for gross, materialis- 
tic conceptions, by that of any of the false religions of modern 
or ancient times. Men are to have employments similar to 
those in this life ; though not so burdensome, because they will 
understand the laws of nature and their own being better, and 
the conditions of success will be less stern. They are to live 
in similar abodes, though more beautiful, and less troublesome. 
Thus, in Judge Edmonds’s book, Swedenborg, speaking for the 
spirits, says: * “We eat and ‘drink of the fruits and vegeta- 
bles of the countries where we reside.” Again: + “ We occu- 
py earth—tangible, positive earth—as much as your earth ; but 
the advanced state of both spirit and locality renders it unne- 
cessary for us to labor much to obtain food for the support of 
our bodies. And I would say, the advanced spirits do not re- 
quire as much food as those who are below them. Their bod- 
ies, in every sphere to which they are elevated, lose a portion 
of their grossness, and as they are more refined, they become 
more like the spirit itself. We have trees—real trees—and flow- 
ers and mountains, and rivers, and rocks, and everything ma- 
terial. ” 

All this is materialism, and nothing else. For we have no 
evidence that finite spirits, apart from miracle, disconnected 
with bodily organizations, and not having the sovereign and 
absolute power of the Creative Spirit, can act on matter di- 
rectly ; can move tables, make rappings, touch one’s hands, be 
seen; nor that they have power to assume material bodies at 
pleasure, and to use them in any such way; and this concep- 
tion of the future world is as solid with matter, as the White 
Mountains are with rock. 


Spiritualism is sheer materialism, and therefore, again, we 
reject it. 





*“ Spiritualism,” p. 157. ao + Ibid., p. 175. 
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6. Lastly, we point to its influence on those who believe in 
it. God may have seen that, as man is constituted, it would 
be too much for him to be permitted to look over, with clear 
vision, into the world of spirits, and hold open and conscious 
intercourse with the departed. It might unfit him for his daily . 
duties. It might disturb the delicate balance of the nervous 
system; destroy the wholesome metes and bounds of the im- 
agination, and make it a wild and tumultuous faculty; and 
jostle reason itself on its throne. Man’s nature and relations 
to the future world are such that a right and proper under- 
standing of that world is in every way,—mentally, morally and 
socially,—healthful and beneficent. But introduce error on 
this point, and exaggeration, and any wide departure from the 
narrow line of salutary disclosures, and the shock is too great for 
man to bear without serious harm. Whether this is the reason 
or not, the fact is certain: God has drawn a veil closely over 
the unseen world, and permits but few rays of its light to shine 
through to us; and any considerable and essential departure 
from faith in these disclosures, at once begins to unsettle body, 
mind, and character. A slight change in the constitution of 
the air, or of water, would work death; so derange the Divine- 
ly adjusted disclosures in relation to the future and to the de-. 
parted, in essential particulars, and you at once war against the 
whole constitution of man, and may speedily prostrate it, and 
work its ruin. 

But precisely this is the daring and dangerous work which the 
doctrine of Spiritualism has taken in hand. It tears off the veil, 
with which God at once conceals and discloses the future ; lets 
loose upon the world the shades of the departed ; mixes them up 
in current human affairs, and commingles heaven and earth. It 
forgets, or heeds not, what man can bear; strikes down the 
“ middle wall of partition” so kindly and wisely adjusted by 
God, and introduces him, all unprepared, among the realities 
of eternity; heats his brain; excites his imagination; stag- 
gers his intellect ; and may wreck both his body and soul. 
Hence one may often detect a Spiritualist by the wildness of his 
look. His manner is nervous. Earthly things, and things 
truly spiritual, do not arrest his attention ; a spirit is in his 
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eye. He has the air of one communing with spectres. Per- 
sons in the flesh are quite a remote and foreign party, even 
while conversing with him. The fact is, Spiritualism is too 
much for him. It trifles with the delicate balance of his pow- 
ers. It intoxicates him with its own strong delusion. 

This is not speculation, but observation; not imagination, 
but history; and we point, in proof, to the long retinue of in- 
sanity, crime and suicide, following closely in the steps of this 
delusion,—the natural and unavoidable fruit of leading men 
to believe that the veil is removed, and that the spirits of the 
departed—their own kindred and beloved—are let in upon 
them in intelligible intercourse. 

But it exerts an influence worse than the shattering of body 
and mind. It occasions a wide diversion from the Gospel. It 
loosens popular faith from the only way of salvation. How- 
ever some of its votaries may protest to the contrary, it is 
“another gospel, which is not another.” Judge Edmonds 
expressly claims* that it ¢s a “ new dispensation” in advance 
of the Christian, as that was in advance of the Mosaic. The 
power of Christianity dissolves, wherever Spiritualism lays 
its faith-destroying hand. The last named writer, in a 
“vision,” published in the “ Telegraph,” represénts the 
people as flocking away from their churches and ministers in 
droves after the spirit-rappers ; and the ministers as presently 
following them into the “new philosophy,” which is, indeed, 
old. Its advocates not seldom rejoice in it, because it at once 
and wholly relieves them from all conscientious scruples in 
reference to the claims of the gospel, and enables them to bid 
it farewell without regret. But meanwhile, cut adrift from 
the Gospel and the Bible, they are afloat on an unknown sea, 
with no anchorings, and no headlands in sight. Faith has 
nothing to cling to, in spiritual matters, that is absolutely fixed; 
nothing to which it can point and say :—“ This is authority ; 
this, though heaven and earth pass away, shall stand.” It 
gropes amid the contradictory disclosures of the spirits, “ de- 
veloped,” “ undeveloped,” and “ dark,” first believing, and 





* “Spiritualism,” p. 65. 
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then disbelieving. Spiritualism even confesses this, and 
owns that it provides no place where the wandering and 
weary faith of man may set the sole of her foot. Thus, 
in Judge Edmonds’s book, Bacon cautions the circle 
against implicitly receiving the statements of even spirit- 
JSriends.* “ When you converse with spirits, do not take the 
statement of your friends as infallibly true. They may not 
intend to mislead you, but, perhaps, they are not so advanced 
that they can truly instruct you about subjects which you are 
anxious to understand.” Again he claimst that neither Bacon 
nor Swedenborg, the other principal spirit who had communi- 
cated with his circle, insisted that they should believe what 
he had taught them to be alone the truth. Thus, this 
latter-day dispensation seduces the spirit of man—that 
spirit that craves a résting place, that wanders, if it must, 
only to find authority—away from the word of God, away 
from the only inspired authority in religious matters, 
away from its approved and tried home; and then leaves it 
to wander up and down among phantoms and spectres, and 
dreamy shapings of thought; and then coolly cautions it not 
to accept its own substituted statements without suspicion ! 
It strikes down the foundation laid by God from beneath the 
soul; and then, when the soul is sinking and grasping for a 
substitute, cries out to it to beware of anything it can proffer. 
The caution is deserved, doubtless; but, oh, what mockery! 
what a confession ! 

Thus, therefore, when tested by its fruits, we reject a doc- 
trine which produces so much evil, not only temporal, in in- 
juring body and mind, but also spiritual and everlasting, in 
drawing men away from the Gospel, the only way of salva- 
tion, and, making them outcasts, with no home or lodging 
place in the wide domains of spiritual and religious truth, 
for faith. 

The objections which have now been enumerated are, it 
should seem, so many complete and independent arguments 
against the truth of Spiritualism. It presents a religious sys- 
tem, which is radically inconsistent with that of the Bible. 





* “Spiritualism,” p. 187. + Idem., p. 331. 
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There is a fundamental defect in its logic; it being of that 
primitive and precipitate kind, where the love of wonder over- 
powers that of science. Itis a progression backwards, a re- 
versal of chronology and history, to a style of culture and 
theology before and below Revelation. The disclosures, both 
in manner and contents, clearly indicate that the source of 
the intelligence in the phenomena is in the circle, not in spir- 
its outside of it. It is simple materialism. And lastly, its in- 
fluence in the lower, corporeal and mental sphere, is injurious, 
and in the higher, spiritual and religious -sphere, unsettling 
and fatal. This combination of six separate and conclusive 
objections, gives us twice the scriptural “threefold cord,” 
which “is not quickly broken.” 

We venture, in conclusion, a remark in reference to the way 
in which this field of research should be occupied. Here, it 
may be, is a subtle and difficult department of natural science 
to be explored and laid open. It is no reproach to the intel- 
ligence, the ability, or the honesty of persons in the ordinary 
walks of life, if they should feel that they are incompetent to 
do it. And no less incompetent are judges, lawyers, physi- 
cians, and clergymen, who have been trained in other profes- 
sions, and who, from the fact that they have succeeded and 
become eminent therein, where their specialty is, are not the 
more, but the less, qualified to investigate this subject. It is a 
vein for the working of the natural philosopher. None but 
those who intend to give years to it as a branch of science, 
and to study it, ag far as in them lies, as Bowditch studied 
mathematics, or Newton astronomy, or Kant the mind, should 
throw away their time on it; for no good will come of super- 
ficial dabbling in it, only evil. Let the natural and mental 
philosopher take hold of it; and others, who may be destitute 
of the qualifications, leisure or inclination, thoroughly to in- 
vestigate it, and who have accredited science at hand, as much 
as they can master, can afford to wait the results of his more 
thorough and successful studies. 
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Arr. IIL—THE AMERICAN STUDENT IN GERMANY. 


Germany, its Universities, Theology and Religion, with Sketch 
es of Neander, Tholuck, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, Twesten, 
Nitzsch, Miller, Ullman, Rothe, Dorner, Lange, Ebrard, 
Wichern, and other distinguished German Divines of the 
age. By Pur Sonarr, D. D., Professor in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Mercersburg, Pa. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston. 1857. 12mo. pp. 418. 


Dr. Scuarr was well qualified to write such a book as this. 
Born in Switzerland, educated at Tubingen and Berlin, a Pri- 
vat Docent at Berlin, sent by the advice of Neander to Amer- 
ica to teach Theology and Ecclesiastical History, active in 
this country some twelve years as Professor, author and contro- 
versialist, returning to Germany to compare the Germany 
which he should find with the Germany which he had left, 
having learned also how little respecting Germany is known 
in America, and upon how mauy points American readers 
and students desire to be informed, he ought certainly to have 
been able to produce a valuable book upon “Germany, its Uni- 
versities, Theology and Religion.” We think he has succeed- 
ed, that his volume is candid and trustworthy. He has drawn 
largely from his early recollections, and still more largely from 
his recent observations and experience. He is occasionally a 
little sketehy in his manner, but in the main he presents solid 
and well considered information, which has been adapted with 
no little skill to the wants of his readers. His work will prove 
a welcome book to the numerous students in German Theology 
who are curious to be informed in detail, concerning the par- 
ties and writers of whom and from whom they read so eften. 


It will be instructive to those who cannot visit Germany aird. 


judge for themselves to be somewhat more minutely acquaint- 
ed with the ecclesiastical position and general reputation of 
the authors whom they consult and on whom they rely. 

To another class of persons it will be even more welcome ; 
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to those American students, especially in Theology, whose 
highest ambition is to study in Germany, and who expect to 
hear lectures at one or more of its Universities. The number 
of students who go to Germany from America every year is 
not inconsiderable, and it seems likely largely to increase. The 
impulse to go has for the last ten years gathered strength in a 
geometrical ratio, and is becoming almost a furore. Pastors 
leave their puipits, professors their chairs, graduates rush from 
their Alma-Mater, undergraduates separate themselves from 
their college classes, that they may study in Germany, as though 
in Germany alone were the keys of knowledge; and as though 
from the very atmosphere of that favored land, a man must 
inhale the inspiration both of scholarship and genius. This 
tendency is regarded by many with vague suspicion, by others 
with prejudiced dislike, by others with ignorant terror. By 
others it is fostered with active zeal and is urged forward with 
little discrimination, and without regard to the character, the 
previous training and the present knowledge of the student. 
‘Go to Germany,’ is the advice given to all. ‘Go if you can, 
go as soon as you can, and remain as jong as you can, for you 
will be sure to be the better for it in all respects, as a theolo- 
gian, preacher and man.’ 

It has been suggested to us, that the subject deserves a spe- 
cial discussion, and that by the handling of it useful hints 
may be offered and perhaps some important questions may be 
answered. If the subject is not widely interesting to the many, 
it is intensely interesting to the few,—to the student himself 
who is fired with determined enthusiasm, and self-confident 
ardor, and to the parents and friends who are deeply concerned 
for his welfare. So far as this tendency is likely to determine 
the type of theology and the style of scholarship which are to 
become current among us, it may be regarded as one of the 
most important movements of the age, as well as one of the 
most striking signs of the times. If the institutions of a coun- 
try go far toward forming the principles and deciding the aims 
and tastes of the best part of its people, some influence will be 
certain to follow a residence at foreign universities, by no in- 
considerable portion of its choice young men. These influen- 
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ces will not be confined to the sphere of Theology, but will be 
sure to be felt in the science and literature of the country. 
We propose to discuss them in their general bearing, as well as 
in relation to the individuals concerned. 

The points which present themselves for our consideration, 
are the reasons for and against studying abroad ; the best time 
for doing this; and the methods of study and employment 
which promise the best results. 

Why should the student desire to study in Germany, and 
why should he not desire it? 

The first and most obvious answer to the question is, that he 
may master the German language. It is one thing to study 
German and even to study it so as to acquire considerable fa- 
cility in using it, and it is quite another to master it. The lan- 
guage itself is at once so copious and so refined, that in order to 
use it with ease and with confidence, long-continued attention 
is required. Otherwise the medium through which we receive 
knowledge or follow out speculations, delays and embarrasses 
the mind. If the truths are recondite and the reasonings are 
subtle, the mind is easily clouded and fatigued. If the full 
force of the words be not received, if it is not quickly and sharp- 
ly apprehended, the intellect labors and is offended. These dif- 
ficulties have till of late been greatly aggravated by the cir- 
cumstance, that many of the German Theologians and Philos- 
ophers have written in a negligent and dragging style—in a 
style so defective, that if it were English and not German, 
even English students would weary of toiling in the mire of 
its complicated and awkward phraseology. There is no way of 
learning a language so rapidly and so surely, as to hear it 
spoken by the pecple, at the same time that you are receiving 
fresh from the lips of living instructors the peculiar phraseol- 
ogy and the technical distinctions of the science of your choice. 
The language becomes less and less an embarrassment, and at last 
its presence is scarcely recognized. The medium of thought 
which was at first like a glass covered with mist, is cleared of 
all the obscuring moisture. You no longer see or think of the 
medium, hut look directly upon the object. For some depart- 
ments of science—and for the enjoyment of literature, a suffi- 
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cient familiarity with German may be attained without hear- 
jng or using it as aspoken language. But if one desires to 
read extensively in theology and philosophy, it greatly facili- 
tates the necessary preparation, to study the language among 
the people who use it, and to hear it employed by the scholars 
who think in it. This arises not merely, perhaps not mainly, 
from the copiousness and intricacy of the language, but from 
its marked peculiarities, as an instrument and vehicle of 
thought. These peculiarities pervade the structure of the lan- 
guage. They gleam in every word, they are marked on every 
phrase, they are wrought into every sentence. To many a 
clear and sober Englishman who is introduced to them in 
mature life, they are utterly offensive. To the confiding and 
honest soul who casts his net in all waters, they are often ex- 
cessively and painfully embarrassing. To not a few foolish 
 stepren they are eminently attractive and captivating. These 
ast suffer themselves to be imposed upon by mere phraseology, 
and take its personified and pictured abstraction to be the rep- 
Tesentatives of some ideas that have never dawned upon the 
English understanding and cannot be expressed in the English 
language. So far has this been carried that a German sprite, 
f it be not rather a German devil, has taken possession of 
many books in philosophy, and even invaded our pulpits. 
Our English thinking and our English writing have seemed 
to be giving way before an invasion of terms and phrases as 
long and cumbrous as the Teutonic dressing gowns, and by no 
means as comfortable. German phraseology is paraded before 
the reader or hearer, as though it enshrined some distinction 
or truth which could not be conveyed in another dialect. The 
relief from this embarrassment, if it be an embarrassment, the 
cure for the affectation, if it be such, is to attain a more perfect 
mastery over this peculiar language, and to become more fa- 
miliar with the German modes of thinking and expression. 
There is no way to do this so effectually and so rapidly as to 
be familiar with the language on its own soil, both as employ- 
ed by the learned and as spoken by the people. Peculiar 
phraseology thus loses its power to embarrass or to mislead. 
- The opinions and dogmas that assumed a false or factitious im- 
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portance from their obscurity or their splendid paraphernalia 
will be either rejected for their absurdity, or accepted for their 
manifested truth. The authors that gave a formidable sanc- 
tion to scepticism in philosophy or heresy in religion, no longer 
overawe by an obscure dread, when opinions and arguments 
are brought into the light of distinct statements and are sub- 
jected to clear-eyed scrutiny. 

We have already said that these special difficulties of which 
we speak are not experienced by the student of the physical 
sciences or of classical or sacred philology. Such students 
can indeed acquire the language with greater facility when 
they hear itspoken, but there is nothing except its copiousness 
and subtlety which makes it imperative that they should study 
itin Germany. But to one who would make himself familiar 
with its philosophy or theology, it is almost a necessity, to 
do it on German soil and in German schools. The men 
who are the most likely (other things being equal) to have 
their heads turned or addled by German speculation, are 
the men who do not study in Germany. We say other things 
being equal, for however salutary study at a German Univer- 
sity may be to him who is capable of wisdom, we do not 
assert that it will make a foolish student wise, or a vain stu- 
dent modest, or a muddled intellect clear. 

The second reason why a student should desire to study in 
Germany, is that he may receive instruction from men of the 
greatest eminence in the several departments of knowledge. 
The Germans deserve to be considered as the teachers of the 
world. So far as knowledge and research are concerned, it may 
be safely and truly said, that they surpass all other nations. 
Whatever may be the department of knowledge, they are cer- 
tain to have mastered and digested all that is known, and what is 
more to the purpose, all that has been written or thought in 
respect to it. Booksare their field of labor, and research is the 
chosen and almost the only employment of their learned 
men. We can scarcely name a department of intellectual 
activity which living men have not occupied and endeavored 
to exhaust. In classical criticism, in general and comparative 
philology, in physics, astronomy, chemistry, mineralogy, geol- © 
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ogy, zoology, botany, geography—in history, civil and ecclesias- 
tical, in the history and criticism of literature, in the language 
and interpretation of the scriptures, in the history of theologi- 
cal opinions, in theology, psychology, logic and metaphysics, 
there are scores who have made the highest attainments of any 
men living, while there are hundreds of no mean acquisitions. 
If it be questioned whether all these acquisitions are in every 
ease accompanied by that sound and discerning judgment 
which masters and uses its materials aright, it cannot be 
disputed that the knowledge is possessed and that it can be 
imparted to those who willand are prepared to receive it. The 
first ohincipte of the German scholar is to master all that has 
been known and said upona given subject by the writers 
and students of every country, every age, every language, and 
from this starting point to prosecute his own researches. 
Griindlichkeit is the single word which describes his aims 
and realizations. To exhaust a subject is his rule. It is of 
little consequence whether the subject is of near or of remote 
interest to his own country or to his own interests. He is not 
content till he has mastered all the literature of the subject, 
and re-digested and arranged it from his own point of view. 
Strange as it may seem, there are departments of English 
history and antiquities, of the criticism of the English lan- 
guage and literature, which have been more satisfactorily ex- 
plored by German writers than by any Englishmen, living or 
dead. We are not so simple as to assert that German authors 
are of course superior to every other, or that in single provin- 
ces of learning and thought they may not be surpassed. But 
we confidently declare, that there is scarcely any department 
of human knowledge in which it is safe to overlook them, and 
scarcely one in which they may not be consulted with advan- 
tage. So far as researches into what others have done .or writ- 
ten, they are before all other nations. They furnish to the 
student the most complete and the best arranged encyclope- 
dias, manuals, histories, digests,—in short everything which 
may be called the apparatus for thought. 

But what shall we say of the use which they make of their 
learning, and of the conclusions which they derive from their 
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erudition. If they add to the stores of knowledge, do they 
not poison this erudition by the infection of absurd phantasms 
and dangerous heresies? Does not the immensity of their 
reading give a dangerous authority to the folly of their specu- 
lations? In some cases it does, but there are all sorts of Ger- 
man speculators, and it has been unfortunately the case, that 
those have made the most noise at a distance who were distin- 
guished for extravagance and error. It must be confessed 
also, that the German scholars and thinkers are, as a body, 
not so conspicuous as the English, for sound judgment and 
clear-headed wisdom. They do not mingle in general society 
as do the English. Above all, the society in which they do 
mingle is not so free. They are cribbed and confined in the 
matters of social and public life, by senseless routine and op- 
pressive absolutism. An infantine simplicity seems to grow 
up with them into mature life, attesting some defect of 
training. They have not the opportunity of gathering from 
childhood, by actual contact with free and daring spirits, that 
knowledge of man, which though unexpressed and inexpressi- 
ble in language, grows into the firm and practical understand- 
ing of the English critic and thinker. The constant occupa- 
tion of the mind with books from earliest childhood, narrows 
the sphere of the intellect, and while its view is widened so 
far as the opinions of others are concerned, it is narrowed in 
respect to its knowledge of men, and in the materials for reach- 
ing just conclusions. But while we make all these concessions 
in respect to the German thinkers as a class, the truth obliges 
us to add that not a few are more comprehensive, more dis- 
criminating, more just and more sound in their conclusions, 
than the thinkers of any other nation. There are many, in- 
deed, who sacrifice the honesty of conviction and the sacred- 
ness of conscience to the desire of making a sensation, and 
whose hatred of Christianity seems to us malignant and bitter 
even under the fairest show of candor, and the most erudite 
display of reading. But to object against the Germans gener- 
ally, that they are fools or heretics, is too foolish to be worthy 
the name of aheresy. It ought not to be thought strange, that 
where so many read and think in earnest, not a few should 
think unwisely. Then it should never be forgotten that the 
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Germans themselves begin to be ashamed of their own follies, 
and are fast outgrowing their own extravagances. Marvel- 
ous changes have taken place since the days of Hegel and of 
Strauss. Sobriety of judgment is fast taking the place of 
fantastic theorizing. The English common sense is rapidly 
coming into fashion. 

One impression prevails in respect to the Germans, of which 
it were difficult to say whether it is more foolish or false, and 
that is, that they do not themselves understand the questions, 
about which they are employed; that in philosophy they 
strike off into aimless flights, they know not why nor 
whither, and in sacred criticism they are constantly invent- 
ing absurd hypotheses, to the starting of which there is not the 
least occasion or plausibility. Hence the inference is drawn 
that no instruction can be derived from those speculations 
which are erroneous, that it is wiser to let them alone alto- 
gether, or at most, that the study of them should be left to 
those unhappy mortals whose duty requires them to be con- 
versant with morbid or offensive phenomena, who by the 
necessities of their occupation, are obliged to explore all the 
dark and foul passages that wind through the cavern of error. ,/ 

It would be easy to show the contrary. The speculative 
philosophy and theology of the Germans are not merely a bril- 
liant, pestilent congregation of vapors. They were occasioned 
by the exhausting habit of the German inquirer, who, in the 
very act of subjecting to a critical review all the known theories 
of others upon his lofty theme, could not but present to him- 
self for answer the loftiest and subtlest questions which can 
employ the human intellect. What if the intellect has now 
and then recoiled upon itself before the towering heights that 
were thus revealed to its gaze, or what if in the greatness of its 
own endeavor it has sustained an unsteady flight? What if 
it has mistaken cloud-land for real land, in this bewildering 
atmosphere, to which the human vision is so unused? Does 
it follow that such efforts and such failures have wrought out 
no results to the human intellect, and that the study of them 
brings no instruction? To one who cares not to think, and 
who is not animated by the divine thirst for philosophical 
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knowledge, such speculations may impart no wisdom; they 
may excite only disgust. But to one who is impelled to find 
reasons for his opinions, who must make his belief rational, 
that is well grounded, the study of such speculations is at 
once the most inspiring and profitable. Nay, more; we may 
confidently assert, it is only out of unsound and too presump- 
tuous speculation in philosophy and theology, that a sober, 
and yet scientific Christian philosophy and theology can ever 
be expected to proceed. The Socrates who taught such in- 
spired common sense on these themes to the Athenian youth 
and through them to the world, must first needs try and train 
his intellect by the crude and fantastic speculations of the 
earlier Grecian schools. 

The same is true of sacred philology. The historico- 
philosophical theories of the Tubingen school of critics, are 
not floating islands from cloud-land, which by the force cf acci- 
dent or caprice have settled over the early Christian records, 
but for all these theories there is some slender basis of fact. 
It is true that the fire from which comes all this smoke, is 
very feeble, and the portentous cloud into which it has 
expanded, seeming at times to shut quite down to the 
horizon, when once lifted by a fresh and healthy breeze, 
will be seen to be but an inverted pyramid, issuing from a 
single orifice, and attached to it by a single thread. The 
result of the contest will be a more complete vindication of the 
historic verity of these records, and a better understanding of 
their import. To realize these advantages, however, our schol- 
ars must understand the controversy and acquaint themselves 
with the writings on both sides. The issue cannot but be 
useful, both to the Science axu the Faith of this generation. 

It is, however, quite too late in the day to ask whether it 
were not wiser to leave German speculation alone. We can- 
not leave it alone if we will. If its influence is evil only, for 
that very reason must it be encountered and resisted. It has 
fascinated too many minds, and taken too strong possession of 
them to be ignorantly or superciliously disregarded. Besides 
it is inwrought intoall the departments of science and literature, 
and through them all it exerts an actual, though an insensible 
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influence. We meet with it in the fiction, the poetry, the criti- 
cism, the interpretation, the physiology and the physics, not 
only of Germany, but also of England and America. If the 
philosophical and theological world leave alone German 
philosophy and theology, and endeavor to exclude them by 
remaining ignorant of the language in which they are taught, 
this philosophy and theology will make themselves heard 
through all these channels by the learned and the unlearned, 
and will infect by their conclusions the minds which they can- 
not bewilder by reasoning, or overawe by pretension. 

For all these evils the remedy must be sought from the same 
quarter whence originated the disease. The weapons with 
which we encounter these foes of a true science and a believ- 
ing faith, are to be forged at and drawn from the same armory 
with theirs. To act effectively upon the mind which has 
been influenced by these speculations, one must have stood at 
his point of view, must have weighed the facts and have felt 
the arguments which have influenced him. Those theologians 
know not what they do, who shun a free and familiar acquaint- 
ance with every one of these forms of error. To be ignorant 
of them is to confess indolence and weakness. To advise 
others to disregard them, is to be blind to the character of the 
men and times in which we live, and to be untrue to the duties 
which those times and men impose upon us. 

We scarcely need add, that all these advantages which the 
learning and activity of German scholarship present, can be 
more perfectly and rapidly secured by a personal residence in 
the country, than through the medium of books. Books do 
indeed speak to those who are eager to hear, but they cannot 
speak as do living men. Books cannot impress the student as 
do the men who write the books; who in their own persons are 
laden with the learning and animated by the fire which their 
books cannot fully represent nor perfectly impart. 

Again, it is well for the student to reside in Germany, that 
he may gain the ideal of what solid learning is, and be con- 
Versant with living examples of patient and exhausting study. 
He will see for himself what a man can accomplish who 
devotes himself to study for his life, how he can train himself 
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to toil and find in that toil a pleasure ; how exhausting can be 
his labors, and how complete his success. Such an ideal can- 
not but instruct the student, especially the student in his youth. 
It will set before him a high ideal of what study is, and of 
what can be accomplished by study. Even if his own voca- 
tion is not that of a scholar, it will do him good, in the busiest 
and most distracting hours of his professional or business life, to 
have known by personal observation how success in learning 
may be achieved, and what it is for a man to make a single 
department of effort the object of all his energies. He will 
learn to despise pretension and to reverence thoroughness, to 
look through the emptiness of verbiage, and the impositions of 
mere rhetoric, to reverence patient and self-relying research, 
and its fruits in solid acquisition. He will be freed from the 
notion so current among our students, that inspiration is the 
work of a moment, that insight may dispense with reading, 
and pronounce with infallible truth on subjects the details of 
which it has but imperfectly mastered. Most of all, will he 
learn to despise laziness and to reverence labor, to rid himself 
of an American dread of long continued application, as well to 
contract by several dimensions the inflation of his American 
self-conceit. Forif the young student will but look about him 
he will find men of his own age, the extent of whose reading 
and the accuracy of whose knowledge will strike him with as- 
tonishment. -Compared with theirs his own attainments shrink 
into nothingness, and yet he cannot despise their acquisitions as 
trifling or useless ; nor does he find that this knowledge im- 
pedes the free action of the intellect or represses the freshness 
of the spirits. The men who have read the most, whether young 
or old, are not pedants, nor are they monks. On the other hand, 
their knowledge is more thoroughly incorporated into their 
being, and has become more entirely a part of themselves than 
are his own scantier attainments, while the freshness and 
energy with which they address themselves to fresh acquisi- 
tions, put him to shame. 

Such examples of devoted and successful scholarship are 
most inspiring, especially to the young student. Indeed a man 
might well go to Germany, if he had no other object than 
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simply to contract a genuine enthusiasm for study. For it is 
there, that this enthusiasm is excited to a passion, and ani- 
mates an host of scholars with an intense and never-tiring en- 
ergy. A well trained and diligent student from America, re- 
cently wrote home from Germany, “I never felt a genuine en- 
thusiasm for study before.” It penetrates the very atmos- 
phere. It is kindled by the sight of and by daily contact with 
those learned men, who have devoted’ their thoughts and years 
to some great object of pursuit till it haunts them as with the 
force of a master-passion. It is excited by the ardent aspira- 
tions of the young devotee who with a splendid training and 
abundant erudition, is pressing on in the same career with sin- 
gle devotedness. To him the politics of the day, the panics 
of the money market, the beguiling fiction, the enfeebling 
newspaper, the superficial review and all the time-consuming 
occupations and excitements of every-day life are not permit- 
ted to interfere with his one object. And yet he is not aslave 
to his toil, but lives upon it and thrives by the fire of his own 
enthusiasm. He is not forever struggling between the imposi- 
tions of task-work and the pleasures of relaxation, but having 
first of all adjusted his amusements to the duties and habits of 
a scholar, he prosecutes his pleasures and his work with so 
great energy, that it is sometimes hard to say whether he finds 
the most enjoyment in his work, or through heartiness puts 
the most work into his enjoyments. The scholar not only 
lives in a world of his own, but he is contented with that. 
world and is satisfied with the superior satisfaction which it 
imparts. The bustling lieutenant may superciliously ring his 
sabre on the pavement as he passes, the ignorant noble may 
smile upon him contemptuously, the fawning trader may by 
vulgar and tawdry finery put the blush upon his simple and 
awkward attire, but he envies the lot of none of these, for he 
has adjusted his habits and his expectations to his condition in 
life, and is content to be only and wholly a scholar. In social in- 
tercourse he is simple, courteous and true. In his own house 
he is simple and economical, but hospitable and friendly. To 
be familiar with examples like these of genuine enthusiasm 
VOL. XV. 38 . 
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for knowledge and of the simple tastes which are becoming 
a scholar, cannot but be salutary to the American student. 

We venture to add in this connection, contrary to the usual 
impression, that a residence in Germany may furnish facili- 
ties for a high moral and religious culture. It is unquestiona- 
bly true, that such a sojourn is attended with peculiarmoral dan- 
gers. The most rigid observer of the forms of worship, who 
goes from America thither will be more offended than edified 
by the forms which the strict religionists of Germany observe 
and hallow. He may be attracted by the zeal of such, but he 
will be repelled by the strange importance which they attach to 
exploded dogmas. The more lax and liberal religionist will 
be in danger of being infected by the general indifference, so 
far as to be careless of all forms of devotion whatsoever. Tore- 
side in a foreign country tends of itself to disconnect a man from 
religious sympathy and communion, and deprives him of the 
incitements to fidelity which they furnish. On the other hand, 
it argues feebleness of religious faith and coldness in the affec- 
tions, if a man does not seek out and find the best of ex- 
citements to both in the worship and life of German Christians. 
With them, it is true, there is ordinarily less pretension to piety 
than with us. There is less of religious talk for the sake of 
talking, and the theory of profession and action that under- 
lies the religious life of the people is very unlike our own. 
But we should pity the bigotry and almost suspect the honesty 
of the man who, after having had access to the most truly re- 
ligious circles of Germany, should not have found there exam- 
ples of practical Christianity as sincere, symmetrical and grace- 
ful as any we can show athome. We should be outraged at that 
bigotry which would not be satisfied with many of the sermons 
which are preached from German pulpits, because forsooth 
the candles stood ready to be lighted at the crucifix, or which 
could not be moved by the unfeigned devotion of many earnest 
Christian assemblies, because of their disregard of certain im- 
portant observances. 

If the student can steer clear of the moral and religious dan- 
gers to which he may be exposed, dangers which are no more 
incident to the student thap to the traveler, he may realize im- 
portant religious advantages. It strengthens the faith and 
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elevates the feelings to have to do with enlightened Christians 
whose creed and worship are unlike our own. It delivers the 
intellect from the miserable bondage of a narrowing and ig- 
norant bigotry, to be conversant with the same faith held un- 
der differing creeds and to exchange the sympathies which 
are kindled by common doubts and difficulties, by similar 
hopes and fears, with those whose associations on other points 
are unlike our own. 

But will not the student make shipwreck of his faith? May 
he not be entangled in the web of confident and imposing 
speculations, or bewildered by the glare of brilliant and imag- 
inative theorizing? He may, and so he may if he remains at 
home. If his faith is not well grounded in intellectual con- 
viction, or if with no preparation of positive and well support- 
ed belief he rushes upon the consideration of a multitude of 
negative theories, he may hesitate and falter. If, for example 
with no examination of “the historic evidences % he envelops 
himself first of all with “historic doubts,” he may find him- 
self in a labyrinth from whose mazes he cannot retreat. If 
he has had no really philosophical training, he may yield up 
his intellect and his Christian faith to the first brilliant lecturer 
who sets off the barrenness of pantheism with imposing 
phraseology and learned pretension. If the student has been 
trained, as too many of our own students are even under the 
most orthodox auspices, to receive assertion as argument if it 
is only sufficiently positive, and to believe that splendid dec- 
lamation is the highest form of intellectual power, we need 
not wonder that when he meets with assertion that is more 
dogmatic and imposing than that to which he has been accus- 
tomed, only now in support of error, and is dazzled by a more 
glittering declamation that sets off falsehood, he should yield to 
their power. Especially is he in danger when there is super- 
added the subtle charm that seems to play with wizard power 
over the German language when it drops from the lips or the 
pen of genius. We have said a man may be exposed to these 
dangers if he remain at home. He may even encounter them 
here with greater hazard than if he studies in Germany. 
It is true now and then a young theologian returns from Ger- 
many with a confused intellect and an addled brain. Here 
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and there one brings home the sad and sorrowful burden of 
honest doubts and a weakened faith. But the theologians 
who are infected with the tendency to Germanize in the worst 
sense of the term, are those whose German studies are prose- 
cuted at second hand and perhaps with little knowledge of 
the language. We suspect that Mr. Emerson and Mr. Car- 
lyle have had quite as much to do with this tendency as lave 
Neander and Olshausen. But let a student of a manly intel- 
lect and an honest faith go to Germany and hear for him- 
self, and the charm if any with which error was invested at a 
distance will be likely to disappear on closer inspection. The 
heresy and falsehood which smelled like musk across the 
ocean emits the rank odor of putrefaction as he draws near. ' 
The teachers of error and the teachers of truth are known 
when confronted by the discerning spirit. The power to sep- 
arate the truth from error is greatly enhanced, when the lan- 
guage is made familiar and unusual modes of thinking are 
mastered, when all adventitious appendages are dropped, and 
the truth and error which are to be received and rejected are 
translated into familiar conceptions. 

We have not yet noticed the liberalizing influence which 
ought to be realized by every scholar who can study in a foreign 
university. If the sciences which he prosecutes and the in- 
struction which he receives, do not differ in anything from 
those’ with which he is familiar at home, the mind is enlarged 
by receiving truth under new aspects and by being familiar 
with the working of intellects differently trained from his 
own. The youthful Milton went on a pilgrimage of study 
through Italy, till he was called home by the troubles of his 
time. In the earlier days of English learning, classical and 
theological, English students frequented the Continental uni- 
versities, and there was a constant interchange of visits and 
letters between the learned of the island and the learned of 
the continent, to their mutual advantage. The best days for 
English thought, for English learning, and even for English 
literature, have invariably been the days in which England has 
had the most liberal intercourse with Continental scholars. This 
intercourse has at times been suspended and in some branches 
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of knowledge almost for a century, in others perhaps longer. 
In others it has been maintained. It has been interrupted 
from various causes. Foreign wars, national prejudice, com- 
mercial superiority, protestant narrowness, (for there is prot- 
estant as well as papal exclusiveness,) high church bigotry, 
prelatic wealth and assumption, English hauteur, inexcusable 
laziness—each and all have had something to do with breaking 
up the old fraternal fellowship of thought. It is also worthy 
of notice that those branches of seience and literature in 
which this intercourse has been most free, have flourished and 
made progress, while those in which it has not been sustained 
have dwindled and become contemptible. Had we time we 
might show how much Germany has had to do with the re- 
newed energy of the English mind during the present century. 
We could show that Scott, and Wordsworth, and Coleridge 
and Byron, were directly and powerfully influenced by Ger- 
man Poetry; that the higher criticism of England can be 
traced directly to the German critics—that Arnold was forward 
to confess his obligation to Niebuhr and Bunsen, that Grote 
would be as ready to acknowledge his own to his favorite au- 
thors, that Sir William Hamilton and the men of the new log- 
ical school at Oxford would do the same, and that the clas- 
sical philology of England has received a new impulse from 
the Teutonic schools. On the other hand we might show that 
those schools of thought which have persisted in a terror-strick- 
en non-intercourse with German thinkers, are fast becoming 
impotent and contemptible from their poverty of thought, or 
will soon shrivel into mummied relics by their own narrow- 
ness. 

Science and literature in this country are preéminently in 
the first or forming stage. Such a period is exposed to great 
and peculiar dangers. It also has peculiar advantages. To 
none of these dangers and hazards do we desire to be blind, | 
least of all to those to which we are exposed from undue influ- 
ences from other countries. We would not be negligent of 
our advantages, if there be such in studying under the pecu- 
liar influences which residence at a foreign University may 
furnish. But the first of our three topics has perhaps oceupied 
us too long. 
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We ask next, when shall the student go to Germany, or what 
period in the course of his studies should be selected as the 
proper time for studying abroad? The question is somewhat 
like, when shall aman marry? And it is to be answered near- 
ly in the same language, viz, “ when he is fully ready, and if 
he can.” 

But when is aman fully ready? What studies should first be 
finished and what begun? We answer, that depends upon the 
studies for which he is to be prepared. If a man asks us, 
when shall I go to Germany? we reply by first asking what are 
the general or special studies which you propose to pursue, 
and how long do you propose to remain. For example, if the 
student desires to pursue mathematics or chemistry abroad, 
it is obvious that if he can stay in Germany long enough, he 
may if he please commence with the elements of these 
sciences and finish them there. No preparation is required 
except a sufficient knowledge of the language to understand 
the instruction given. He can even go into a laboratory and 
study with a very scanty acquaintance with German, if he has 
only some previous knowledge of the science. The subject mat- 
ter in mathematics and in physics is not so much embodied in 
words, as furnished in material substances and in mathemati- 
calsymbols. Concerning these there can be no ambiguity ; 
they are not conveyed in vague and shadowy language. New 
discoveries are recorded in an unvarying and unambiguous 
terminology. Even then however there comes in another ele- 
ment to determine the decision, viz, the element of time. 
There may be little difficulty in entering upon such studies at 
any stage of one’s advancement, and still if one has but six 
months ora year to spend abroad, and with eminent mathema- 
ticians or chemists, it is obvious that the later, and even the very 
latest portion of one’s pupilage, should be selected, if the stu- 
_ dent would derive the highest advantage. Elementary instruc- 
tion is more nearly the same all the world over. It is in the 
higher instruction that there is the greatest diversity, both in 
the knowledge to be conveyed and in the manner of impart- 
ing it. The same principles will apply to the study of histo- 
ry, with this exception only, that the higher researches in his- 
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tory suppose an immense command of detail which may as 
well or better be acquired at home. In philology, whether 
classical or sacred, the same is true. One had better learn in 
America than in Germany to decline his Hebrew and his Greek, 
and to read these languages with grammatical accuracy and 
readiness, for the simple reason, that if Germany is preémi- 
nent in anything it is in interpretation. When we think of 
theology, whether exegetical, biblical, dogmatical or historical, 
much more when we name logic, ethics, psychology and 
metaphysics, there occur to us obvious reasons why the time 
should be delayed as long as possible, and why elementary 
studies should be first prosecuted in the most thorough man- 
ner at home. 

This is only a very general way of answering this important 
question. But from the nature of the case, it can at best be 
very indefinitely answered. The considerations by which each 
individual can be aided in satifying his own mind will natu- 
rally appear under the following head. 

We proceed then to suggest the conditions or methods by 
which the student may hope to realize the highest advantages 
from studying abroad. 

The first essential condition to the highest success, is to at- 
tain an entire mastery of the language. Many sadly neglect 
this prime duty. They reason that the language is to them 
only a medium of gaining the knowledge which they seek ; and 
are content to suspend all farther effort upon the language, so 
soon as they can be tolerably certain and ready in understand- 
ing their instructors. They imagine that a perfect knowledge 
will come of itself, by an insensible progress, even if no atten- 
tion be directly bestowed upon it. They are content to make 
themselves understood in speaking, and do not aspire after a 
grammatical and fluent utterance of their thoughts. Now if it 
were true that the instruction sought for could be perfectly 
apprehended with so very imperfect a familiarity with the lan- — 
guage, such a language as the German ought to be studied for 
itself. To know such a language is itself an education. If 
the saying of Charles V is just, that to learn a new language 
is to become endowed with a new sense, it is eminently true 
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that a language like the German rewards most richly the stu- 
dent who conquers it. It is so copiots, so delicately shaded, 
and yet so precise in the dividing lines that separate terms 
and expressions that seem to run into each other, so glowing 
with emotion, so picture-making and so plastic, that to follow 
but a portion of the wealth of thought and feeling that are 
stored in its words and sentences, at once stimulates and en- 
riches the English intellect. We shall not be thought to go 
mad in our appreciation of the language, to those who weigh 
our representation of its defects, when we insist that this 
thorough study should be diligently prosecuted, independently 
of the use to which we hope to apply it. But we cannot sepa- 
rate the one from the other. The more perfectly a language 
is mastered, the more perfectly does it answer the end of a medi- 
um of thought. The more fully we enter into the import of its 
terms and are able to reproduce to our own minds the nicety 
and the fullness of its wondrous phraseology, the more per- 
fectly qualified are we to receive from our teachers the com- 
munications which they seek to give. In some branches of 
knowledge, this familiar acquaintance with the medium is not 
a requisite to successful study. In others it is, and so em- 
phatically, that through lack of it, there can be nothing which 
deserves to be called success. What is clear to the instructor 
may to the pupil be very obscure. What to the teacher is 
justly distinguished, and even finely and felicitously reasoned, 
may either be rejected by the learner as transcendental non- 
sense, or if received with ignorant servility, may turn him into 
a transcendental fool, through the dishonesty which it leads him 
to practice with his own common sense. Indeed, much of the 
ill-repute into which German authors have fallen among us, is 
owing to the inadequate knowledge of the language mani- 
fested by their translators and interpreters. Grammatical cor- 
rectness and verbal accuracy are far from qualifying a person 
to do complete justice to the thoughts of a German thinker. 
The majority of the readers of German authors, and even of 
the hearers of German professors, go no farther than this knowl- 
edge, and hence they fail to realize much advantage to them- 
selves, as well as to make their profiting appear to others. 
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The first duty which a student in Germany should take in 
hand, and the last which he should intermit, is the study of the 
language. He should study it, not as a grammarian, in order 
that he may teach it, nor as a philologist, in order to delight 
himself and pose others with mechanical repetitions of its 
forms or references to its etymologies, but as a thinker, that 
he may comprehend its peculiarities as an instrument of 
thought, and that he may see how thought itself is affected by 
the nature of its own vehicle and instrument. Only in so doing, 
can he enter into the peculiarities of German thinking, for it 
is only as one possesses fully the German language, that he 
can comprehend the actings of the German mind, and can 
understand or do justice to the speculations of the Germans 
in the higher departments of thought. By so doing he will 
study language itself with a truly philosophical interest, and 
derive from it an elevated satisfaction. From each attentive 
act or painful effort that he makes to surmount the difficulties 
of the foreign tongue, will come the increased capacity to un- 
derstand and to use the English language well. The light that 
flashes on the language that he slowly learns, will be continu- 
ally reflected upon that mother tongue which he seems never to 
have been forced to study, and upon which therefore he has 
never thought. 

We could wish, for these reasons, that American students, 
when in Germany, would study the German language with 
higher aims and more persevering efforts. We have been almost 
moved to pedagogical wrath, to see rich men’s sons profess to 
study in Germany, and actually to hear lectures at a Univer- 
sity, and yet systematically neglect the choicest opportunities 
that were spredtl around them to master the most valuable 
of modern tongues; or to see earnest students content them- 
selves with what chance should pour into their ears, while 
they seconded these opportunities with no severe or systematic 
attention to the language itself. No more striking or humili- 
ating combination of American narrowness, laziness and self- 
conceit, can easily be conceived, than is in this way yearly 
displayed before the eyes of the truly cultivated, in the conduct 
of graduates from American Colleges. 
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A second condition of success is to be alive to the evils as 
well as to the advantages of the methods of instruction practiced 
at a German University. The general impression is that these 
methods of teaching and of learning, are the only ones which 
are worthy of a rational being. Superficial travelers, who have 
never studied at the American College from which they have 
issued, or at the German University on which they so confident- 
ly pronounce, tell the public of the enthusiasm with which the 
students listen, and of the enthusiasm which the professors 
excite, and confidently predict that the good time will come 
when instruction will be given among us in no other way. 
So also many lecturers, and writers not a few, professors and 
guardians, press at every point the desirableness that such in- 
stitutions should rise up among ourselves. If we could but 
have one American University, they say, then would science 
and learning flourish. The student himself catches the im- 
pression. Helongs to be delivered from his imposed task-work 
and to have command of his time and employments. He defers 
the great work of self-improvement till he can study at a foreign 
University, and follow out at his own will the studies to which 
his own genius or his future pursuits may direct him. When 
he reaches the University, he finds much to gratify and much 
to disappoint him. We wil! suppose him to have learn- 
ed the language as he should, and to be ready to enjoy its ad- 
vantages without embarrassment. What does he find to be 
true? First of all he discovers that the entire system is based 
upon and adjusted to the severe labor and the severe examina- 
tions of the gymnasia. These are assumed as the proper pre- 
paration, and it is supposed that to the gymnasial discipline 
the hearer has been in fact subjected. Adtordingly, those 
sciences which have been passed over and deferred to the 
University, are taught by lectures in the most elementary way. 
Some are treated with the dryness of the dullest dictation. 
The Professor reads his book, and the lectures which will be 
his book in due time. Instead of reading ‘his treatise after 
it is published, the students hear him read it before he prints 
it, and studiously write out in their sheets, the principles and 
facts which they might as well read in their closets. If the 
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Professor has stored from his reading great wealth of learning, 
if by his own reflection he has turned it to new uses, and de- 
veloped from it important principles, if he exhibits his erudi- 
tion and his thoughts with a felicitous method, or the force of 
an auimated delivery, it is worth while to hear him, Often 
it may be worth a voyage across the Atlantic to hear him, 
But the majority of lectures and lecturers furnish no advan- 
tages above private reading, except those which belong to oral 
delivery. Under the best and most favorable supposition, such 
lecturers cannot supersede private and personal labor. If they 
do not excite and direct to it, the impressions from them are 
transient and the results are meagre. The Professors them- 
selves are affable in the hour which they daily set apart for 
converse with the students, and overflow with unfeigned hos- 
pitality to those who are favored with an invitation to their 
reception evening. But they do not and cannot concern them- 
selves with the private studies of their hearers, and to the great 
majority of them they must be entire strangers. If you gain 
aecess to them and ask what they think of the actual 
workings of the University system, they will tell you it dis- 
appoints them continually, that all the conscientious Pro- 
fessors are of the opinion that teaching by lectures only is 
most unsatisfactory in permanent results, and that there ought 
to be engrafted upon it the practice of frequent repeti- 
tions and the direction of private reading. But the system 
remains as it is, and the student from America finds himself 
under its influences for good or evil. He may derive from it 
the most important advantages. If he has the requisite pre- 
paration of discipline and knowledge—of which more here- 
after—he may be excited by the genius and enlarged by the 
comprehension of the superior mind, which spreads out before 
him the inviting field which has been the world to itself for 
scores of years, or presents the results of its own researches 
upon a difficult question, casting light upon some dark corner 
of that field. He may be inspired with new aims, and be ex- 
cited to a thirst for knowledge which he has never known be- 
fore, and under these impulses he may prosecute his private 
studies with a new created or renewed energy. But if he be 
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excited by no such enthusiasm, and impelled by no such 
efforts his University course will leave him slightly better, or 
materially worse than it found him. , It may give him some 
new thoughts—a more comprehensive view of a science, or a 
field of history—it may start new questions in his mind, and 
enable him to converse upon novel themes and to refer to 
unfamiliar books and authors. So far hé may be slightly bet- 
ter and wiser. But if it makes him more self-conceited and 
superficial, more dogmatical and supercilious, more sceptical 
and uncertain, it will be for the worse that he ever studied at 
a German University. The only way to derive present advan- 
tage, and to lay up valuable stores and permanent habits for 
future improvement, is to accompany such a course of lectures 
by assiduous private study and reading. To this there are 
many hindrances, some of which are unknown at home. The 
very number of exciting subjects, and the reputation and bril- 
liancy of the lecturers, tempt the student to over-task his pow- 
ers, and to consume his time in hearing only. The excite- 
ments frgm without in novel sights and sounds and in the dis- 
tracting allurements that are never wanting in a foreign town, 
as well as the absence of immediate responsibility to any one 
but himself, are not easily appreciated by the student who 
has not tried them. 

But our course of thought has led us to another theme. 
The student, to succeed, ought to be fully prepared by previ- 
ous study, to start with those attainments in thought and ac- 
quisition which are required in order fully to appreciate and 
wisely to judge the instructions to which he listens. This rule 
is often violated, even by the German student. Perhaps no 
cause has been more potent than this in producing the disas- 
trous effects of German speculation and theology. Brilliant 
and daring lecturers have been able to turn the heads of 
their hearers, because they have plunged them at once into 
questions which their previous studies had not prepared 
them to meet, and have carried them away by the force of 
fervid eloquence, of imposing learning and dazzling imagery. 
We have only to imagine a German student fresh from the 
gymnasium, listening to Hegel’s exposition of logic, or to 
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Strauss’s vindication of the mythical theory, or to Baur on the 
canon. He is a well trained classical student, and a tolerable 
Hebraist, and has studied a brief system of formal logic or 
psychology, and he plunges at once into questions the very 
statement of which require special reading and practiced” 
familiarity with abstract terminology and philosophic thinking. 
But it is doubly unlucky for the American who éncounters 
questions of which he has never dreamed, and hears topics 
discussed to which he has never been fairly introduced by the 
course of his previous studies. How absurd and how unnatu- 
ral to attempt a course on the history of philosophy, which 
supposes the hearer to know what Philosophy is, and what it 
attempts to perform, or on logic, or on metaphysics, without 
some previous familiarity with the topics and questions in- 
volved; or to encounter one of the giants in philological 
criticism, without having mastered the alphabet of the subtle 
art; or to grapple the latest speculations of the Tubingen school, 
without having*gone over the historical and exegetical reading 
which are required to appreciate even its power to destroy ; or 
to enter upon a course of prelections in dogmatic theology, 
with the elements of which the lecturer supposes his pupils 
to be already somewhat familiar. It is doubly or trebly un- 
fortunate for the American student to be thus deficient, for 
he must encounter his embarrassments through a foreign lan- 
guage, marked by striking peculiarities and reflecting the 
genius of a people unlike his own. It is not surprising that 
not a few disappoint themselves and their friends, and bring 
away no more substantial results in Philosophy and Theology. 
They were not prepared to appreciate the instruction which 
was offered them. They had not studied up to the point 
whence their teacher took his departure. They could not 
comprehend his thoughts, or follow his reasonings. Still less 
were they able to bring their own judgment and good sense 
to act upon them with coolness, decision and effect. They 
are over-mastered by their teachers. Their intellects be- 
come parasitic and dependent. They receive strange thoughts 
without digesting them. They recite subtle reasonings without 
fully appreciating their reach and application. Or what is 
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still worse, they are confused by speculations which they were 
not prepared to understand and judge, so far as to lose the 
freshness and cheerfulness of decided convictions, and to 
_ bring away a weakened and diluted understanding. Or they 
are amazed by an array of historic questionings and of de- 
structive criticisms, because they had not read and thought 
enough to breast them with a manly and independent re- 
jection. Unarmed by previous knowledge and unstrength- 
ened by previous reflection on subjects of this kind, they 
listen to the charmed words of some subtle critic, and their 
faith falters, their judgment is taken captive, and a life-time 
of vague questionings, of timid faith and unresolved doubts, 
drags out its painful course; or they yield their traditional 
faith, unfortified by previous study, to the first bold attack 
which they are not prepared to resist, and become confessed 
unbelievers. All thismay happen, if the young theologian en- 
counters teachers of a negative type and unbelieving tendencies 
without sufficient preparation. If they yield themselves to 
teachers of another stamp, to the intolerant bigots of the or- 
thodox school, they become themselves offensively and irra- 
tionally dogmatical in proportion to their incapacity to ap- 
preciate the position of those of the rationalist school whom 
such denounce and oppose. Their residence in Germany sends 
them back more irrational than it found them, for their newly 
intensified dogmatism is founded on less exercise of the un- 
derstanding and the conscience than that which they carried 
away. They retarn to America to strengthen a party, but 
not to advance theological science or religious truth. They 
are welcomed as men who have been to Germany and who can 
speak with authority upon doctrines and parties, on neither of 
which they were qualified to pass judgment, because they 
were prepared by previous study to understand neither. Still 
another result is possible. The student may ascribe his own 
weakness or confusion of thought to the obscurity of his 
teacher, or to the indefiniteness of the science, and having 
attempted efforts for which he was in no wise ready, he may 
give up effort and hope together. He may despair of mas- 
tering speculative theology and philosophy, and the histori- 
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eal questions which concern the canon, and take refuge ina 
vague but attractive mysticism andsatisfy his-sense of deficiency 
by giving it the noble name of Faith. He will find abundant 
authority for so doing, in Germany itself. He will finda large 
class of amiable theologians who have resorted to this refuge 
in order to save or cut short discussion. He will return 
home enlarged in his reading, but not invigorated in thought. 
His writing and preaching, his thinking and his judging, will 
all assume anew type and be marked by strange phraseology. 
He will be set down as par éminence a Germanizing critic or 
theologian. 

We proceed to prescribe another condition or rule of suc- 
cess. Never be content with your achievements till you can 
express them in the English language and can weave them 
into one web with the principles and reasonings which are 
familiar to English scholars. Many forget this rule. If they 
find new phraseology they think it a new truth. They do not 
inquire whether it may not be expressed in familiar English 
words, or translated into intelligible Anglo-Saxon terms, but 
they catch the new phraseology as though the new casket 
must of course contain a new treasure. So tenacious are they of 
the novel dialect, that they do not even strive to seek out English 
idioms which are equivalent or nearly so, but either ignorantly 
or affectedly display on all occasions their newly acquired ter- 
minology. Many even reverse our rule, and instead of asking 
whether the new dress does not clothe familiar thoughts, seek to 
invest their old thoughts in the clothing of the newly found lan- 
guage. Wedonot forget that there is a great advantage in a 
precise terminology, and that often novelty of phrase may attract 
attention to unobserved distinctions of thought. Nor do we ob- 
ject to the private use of any philosophical or theological dialect 
which may serve the convenience of the student. But we do 
insist that the student should test the clearness of his own 
conceptions by expressing them in his accustomed language, 
and that he should apply this test with perseverance and 
rigor. We do not believe that there are two kinds of think- 
ing, the English and the German. Nor do we believe that 
the processes and results which are expressed in German, can- 
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not be conveyed in English. The effort may require an awk- 
ward and uncouth phraseology, but we are sure it may be 
successfully made. We are sure it ought to be made not 
merely trom the regard which the student should have for the 
clearness and satisfaction of his own thinking, but in order 
that he may guard himself against certain salient peculiari- 
ties of the German language itself, when employed for philo- 
sophical and theological uses. These peculiarities may be de- 
scribed in a word. They arise from its very richness and flex- 
ibility. On the one side it is capable of a precise, abundant 
and most expressive terminology ; and this whether used for 
physical, philosophical or theological science. It approaches 
far more nearly to the ideal of a philosophical language than 
the English. No language is before it in the capacity of easily 
expressing the distinctions which are made by the exactest 
thinker. None yield with more plastic readiness to the desire 
to form terms for distinctions not already expressed. It can be 
compressed into compact and pointed sentences, and can con- 
duct processes of close and rigorous logic. On the other side 
it is the most imaginative of all the modern tongues, present- 
ing single pictures with every word and weaving a group of 
imagery into one artistic whole by a single word-combination. 
Its pages are literally ¢llustrated by the pictures that start 
from every line. Its margins are illwminated by colors that 
play by the side of every sentence. In such a language, ab- 
stractions can be personified most easily and the most impalpa- 
ble products of the subtlest logic can become concrete into 
forms of angelic beauty. Hence in the use of no language, 
do philosophers more readily become poets. In none do 
we find so subtle a mixture and interchange of poetry and 
philosophy. Hence its attractiveness. For what is more 
agreeable than to look for an abstraction and to be sur- 
prised with an image, to toil after some generalized and 
comprehensive law and to be greeted with a personification ? 
But for this very reason it is seductive and uncertain. The 
image may withdraw the attention from the abstraction. The 
personified generalization may play with the earnest thinker 
like the frolicksome Puck, or when fairly caught in his logical 
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grasp may change his form like a provoking Proteus. We 
open a page in Schelling and begin to toil up the steeps of 
thought that lead from nature to God, and lo! it is as though 
the ladder of the Patriarch were reached from Heaven and 
the angels of God were ascending and descending upon it. 
We do not wonder that such a language has seduced its own 
thinkers, if it be not rather the thinkers who have bewitched 
the language. In how much greater danger is the foreigner, 
upon whose amazed eyes are lifted all these splendors, and be- 
fore whose vision, as he reads, Gods seem to be all the while 
ascending from the earth. Hence our rule, that he purge his 
eye sight by bringing back his new thoughts to the simplic- 
ity and clearness of familiar prose, and translate them into 
the homelier English dialect. Would that those who have 
professed to translate books from the German into English, 
had followed this rule. What a mercy would it have been 
to our befogged understanding, what a saving of time and of pa- 
tience to all their readers; what a saving of reputation to the 
poor Germans themselves ; what a saving to the purity of our 
good mother tongue, now burdened by uncouth phrases, trans- 
ported rather than translated, and exciting the wrath of old 
fashioned thinkers and writers. What a mercy to the disturbed 
spirits of those philosophers and theologians, who must often 
have been moved in their graves for very vexation at the un- 
sightly caricatures that have been palmed off as represent- 
atives of their clear thoughts and reasonings. What a relief 
were it to our theology, also, if certain theologians had followed 
our rule of translating into plain English, the dogmas which 
they import, (literally raw material,) and of defending them 
by the accustomed modes of proof instead of speaking in par- 
ables whenever it is convenient, and of dodging the force of an 
argument by slipping beyond a phrase or a figure. If they 
had only done this, we should not see so many new fashions in 
theology. Least of all should we see certain exploded dog- 
mas raised from the grave, and wearing “singing robes about 
them” instead of the appropriate and offensive robes of the 
sepulchre from which they have been dragged. 

Were their rule observed, it would be hardly needful for 
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us to add another, that when our students return from a course 
in German philosophy and theology, it becomes them to be 
modest. If they would diligently practice the lessons which 
we have ventured to prescribe, it would not be necessary to men- 
tion this. It is bad enough that some of us cannot enrich our- 
selves at the fountain of science. It is quite too bad to be too 
often reminded of our poverty of thought. Too often all that 
occasions this supercilious demeanor, is the product of gossip- 
ing rather than of study and thought. A familiarity has been 
gained with men and books, rather than with thoughts and 
truths. It were most unfortunate if the younger school of the- 
ologians should be divided into two separate classes, the Ger- 
manizers and the Anti-Germanizers, between whom there should 
be little interchange of opinion, sympathy and feeling. Still 
more unfortunate would it be if the pulpit should suffer 
from German studies, in respect of simplicity and direct- 
ness, in respect of manly reasoning and warm appeals. It need 
not be so. We believe most earnestly that our theology and 
our philosophy, our preaching and our practical religion, may 
gain not a little, if the students who go to Germany go at the 
right time and. pursue wise methods of study. 

We venture to add asa prime condition of success, great 
moral earnestness and warm religious sympathies. The earnest- 
ness which is conscientious will cause the mind, like magnet- 
ized iron, to attract to itself the good, and to discern the true 
from the false. Those Christian feelings which kindle into 
lively sympathy towards all who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity, will urgently impel a man to scrutinize seductive 
error, and to discern its imposing sophistry. Seeing it he will 
reject it, because he uses his intellect vigorously from using it 
with a pure heart. In this sense only, is that much abused prin- 
ciple true or trustworthy, “ Pectus est quod theologum facit.” 
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Arr. [V—RELATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE DOCTRINE 
OF NATURAL RIGHTS.* 


In former times, in what may perhaps be called the dest times 
of our republic, a doctrine of human rights, which placed all 
men on a common level of justice, was almost universally re- 
ceived, and by none more than by the most conservative class in 
Society—thoughtful and educated Christians. It is well known 
that many who were averse to a free suffrage, who regarded 
the admission even of all native born citizens to the ballot box 
as dangerous to the stability of our institutions, opposed slavery 
with all their might as a violation of natural justice. On these 
principles too all our declarations of right proceed, as the only 
hypothesis known within our borders, or recognized by our 
political writers. All our constitutions involve this same no- 
tion of equality, and it is so deep in the convictions of the peo- 
ple, that a change of feeling in this direction would be equiva- 
lent to a change in our theory of government, and would 
therefore portend a destruction of our institutions themselves, 
which could not long survive the theory on which they rest. 
Such has been the prevalence, we might almost say the univer- 
sality of the doctrine of natural, inalienable rights in this coun- 
try. It was acknowledged by both federalists and democrats ; 
the only difference was that some did not deduce from it the 
right of all to have a part in the government, while others 
opened this privilege, also, to all classes, poor and rich, foreign 
born and natives. But this unquestioning reception of our 
fathers’ theory of natural rights has come to anend. Some 
have abandoned it in favor of the vague and profligate doctrine 
of a certain good of the greatest number, to which the indi- 
vidual and what he holds most sacred must be sacrificed, as if 
there could be any good apart from justice. Others seem to 
hold that there is no justice apart from the legal and existing 





* This Article in substance was delivered as an Address at the anniversary of 
East Windsor Theological Seminary, in July last. 
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order of things, and that slavery or any other wrong, however 
undesirable if it could be prevented at the outset, is not un- 
just so long as the laws give it asanction. As if law itself 
could not be unjust, and justice ought not to go before laws 
and dictate what they shall be. Others are in a state of 
doubt: they are afraid of the result to which the doctrine of 
natural rights would lead. It is upheaving and revolutionary 
in the State, it is too violent and blind a force to be set free, 
and so they modify or control it. Others still seem to look 
upon this theory as the natural enemy of Christianity, the off- 
spring of French infidelity, which it needs all the conservative 
power of religion, property and institutions to keep down, as 
a kind of gaseous abstraction opposed to the order and practi- 
cal spirit which the Gospel favors. 

In this state of opinion, while some are throwing away the 
old truths which lie at the foundation of our Republic, and 
others are looking on them with suspicion, it may be well to 
inquire whether there is any good reason for deserting the 
ground which our Fathers occupied. In particular, is the doc- 
trine of natural rights hostile or is it friendly to Christianity ? 
What are the attitudes towards one another of these mighty 
powers, which, if hostile, must come into a ruinous conflict of 
opinions and interests? If according to the Christian theory 
of man there are no natural rights, let us throw them away, 
and find some solid rock of truth on which our politics can be 
supported. If there are natural rights, they cannot be un- 
friendly to Christianity, for two departments of truth cannot 
be at variance; but they may need the help of religion to 
steer the country, which acknowledges them, clear of disorder 
and perversion; they may be misunderstood or misapplied, 
and a sound Christian conscience may be needed to point out 
the mistake. 

We propose in this Article to attempt to show that there 
is an affinity between the genius of religion and the doctrine 
of natural rights,—that these latter are no growth of an age of 
infidels and demagogues, (although they have been imputed to 
one in whom the infidel and the demagogue were pretty equally 
blended,) but the natural conclusion at which Christian minds 
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landed, when in the light of the Gospel they looked on the 
capacities of man and on his destination. 

There is, however, a doctrine, or a form of expressing the 
doctrine of natural rights, which is not of Christian origin, but 
has passed through the smelting furnace of infidelity, before 
it was made known to the world. As this doctrine views man, 
he comes into society from a state of isolation ; where, like a 
separate atom, he was disconnected from alli of his kind, and 
where, by necessity, he was entire master of his own actions. 
This state of sovereign liberty is the state of nature, and the 
right, which a state of society has to supersede this primordial 
state, grows out of the mutual concessions of its members. 
Or, if the theory thus announced is too violently at war with 
the facts of the family condition, and with the earliest history 
of mankind, it is softened down into a hypothesis from which 
all rights in society are to be deduced. It is argued from what 
an individual would have a right to do and must needs do in a 
state of human existence anterior to law and the state, what 
ought to be his prerogatives in the state and under law,—both 
what his private rights are in an equal distribution of justice 
and what is his just share of power in the organized society. 

Such an hypothesis is rejected by the Christian philosopher, 
and still more energetically is that state of nature denied which 
takes no account of the family and of the God of the family. The 
Christian looks at society under law as the normal and natural 
condition of man; at rights, as deductions from man’s free re- 
sponsible nature, from his creation in the image of God, and 
from his destination for this life in the world among his fellows, 
as well as for life eternal; and at obligations, the perpetual 
correlatives of rights, as the most important feature in the 
doctrine of rights, which, when acknowledged by the mind, 
make secure society possible, and when expressed in law bind 
all the parts of society together by the regulative spirit of 
justice. To him, therefore, the individual in society is no 
more an atom than the child in the family, or the member in 
the Church : rights, in fact, he regards as the cement by which 
society is held together. 

There is also an inference from a doctrine of natural rights, 
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which the Christian man does not feel himself obliged to 
admit. We refer to that theory of political power which de- 
rives it all from the renounced rights and free compact of 
individuals entering into society, and which wages war with 
revolutionary zeal against all governments under any other 
kind of constitution. This theory lies outside of our present 
subject, and we name it only because its defiant attitude to- 
wards the powers that be, throws a prejudice upon the doctrine — 
from which it professes to be drawn. We cannot call it unchris- 
tian, for many Christian men have given to it their sanction. 
We cannot call it Christian, for the teachings of the Gospel 
require submission to a government which subsists, if it main- 
tains the principles of justice. We cannot for ourselves re- 
ceive it as a correct exposition of the relations of the individ- 
ual towards the State, nor can we feel that in all stages of hu- 
man development, and forms of society, the State is to be 
constructed after the same fashion. That the individual should 
have guarantees for his rights, and power enough to secure 
himself from oppression, is all important. But that he ought 
to have power in the State, because a government cannot oth- 
erwise be just, we do not believe. That in his zeal to acquire 
such power he should be willing te overthrow the bulwarks of 
private rights, and create for himself a tyranny of the majority, 
or a tyranny of an elected despot, is a melancholy proof of the 
readiness of mankind to sacrifice substance for show, to grasp 
at a boon, which gratifies their pride and love of power at the 
risk of destroying the most precious institutions of society. 

Having removed these prejudices, let us now consider how 
far Christianity and the doctrine of natural rights harmonize. 
In the first place, then, they take the same view of man as a 
Sree responsible creature of God. 

Religion is something more than morals, but there could be 
no religion without morals. If man were not a free responsi- 
ble creature of God, plainly he could not perform those relig- 
ious acts which imply past sin, or the possibility of future sin, 
such as repentance, faith in a Saviour, and resistance to temp- 
tation. The Scriptures are not less a book founded on the con- 
ception of man’s voluntary moral nature, than a book found- 
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ed on the idea of the one holy, infinite God. The holiness of 
God in fact we conceive of and estimate through our moral 
nature. In order to restore holiness in us, he teaches us strict 
morality, first outward, then inward; and reveals himself 
first in his holiness, then in his love. There is no reaching 
this higher idea of love, nor attaining to the purity and inward- 
ness of the Divine Law, but through the outward first. From 
wrong actions recognized we sinners pass to wrong desires and 
motives, until discovering the uncleanness of our nature, we 
are ready for the Redeemer and the Sanctifier. 

Descending now to the sphere of natural rights, we find 
that they take the same view of man. The rights which a 
man possesses are his power or freedom of action, within a cer- 
tain province for which God has destined him. They are called 
natural, not because they came with him from a state of na- 
ture anterior to law or society, but because they are deducible 
from the nature which God has given him,—a nature which 
prompts, and by the facts of birth and kindred necessitates a 
multitude of persons to live together in society. They are 
thus God’s law written on man, enabling him to form commu- 
nities of orderly, peaceable equals. If each member of soci- 
ety had desire and a feeling of power only, there could be no 
society, but such war as Hobbes imagines,—universal selfish- 
ness, which would destroy the race, before it could hit on a 
plan for self-preservation. But with desire and power is im- 
planted in each breast a sense of obligation or feeling of jus- 
tice. There is no right without a corresponding obligation : 
if the right in us involves an obligation in all others to res- 
pect our right, it is certain that a right in each one of them 
involves a corresponding obligation in us. Thus all the parts 
of society are interlaced with one another; and thus for 
every right we have, we have myriads of obligations to our 
fellows. It is moreover certain that every other must have 
substantially the same rights and obligations with ourselves ; 
for all have the same freedom, the same moral nature, the same 
social nature, the same general destination. 

It is plain also, that the notion of rights is such, that he in 
whom they inhere must decide whether he will use them or 
waive the use. If we have property, we are not as a matter of 
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course obliged to use it, or to use it in any particular way. 
We must not violate our obligations to our fellow men in the 
use of it ;—that the doctrine of rights itself forbids. Beyond 
this it says nothing, but hands us over to the higher morality, 
—to the law of benevolence, to our sense of duty to God. 
Thus then this right, and in like manner, every other, requires 
us to be free, and lays on us with freedom, which is power, a 
fearful responsibility. 

It is worth remarking, as illustrative of the sanction which 
the Scriptures give to natural rights, that some of the most 
important of them are expressly recognized in the law-book 
of the Old Testament, and in the most solemn manner. The 
decalogue in one commandment sanctions the patria potestas, 
in another the marriage tie, in others, gives security to haman 
life, to property, and to the right of reputation. 

It is to be observed too, that in these commands, as well as 
in the conception of man, on which the doctrine of human 
rights is built, no particular class or rank of men, but the 
whole of mankind, is taken into view. The Scripture does not 
say that you may kill aslave but not a freeman, or that the great 
man may despoil the small, but the small may not steal from 
the great; but it has the same law for all, and puts all on one 
level of justice. By fair implication too, the rights which it 
contemplates are universal. “Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery” implies the universal right of contracting marriage ; 
“honor thy father and thy mother,” implies that no force from 
without shall preventthe free exercise of such honor,—so long, 
at least, as the parents fulfill the end for which they were made 
parents. One is tempted to go farther still, and say that “thou 
shalt not steal” implies the universality of the right of acquir- 
ing and retaining property, that the notion of a man who can 
steal but cannot acquire something as his own by honest means, 
who is hedged around by obligations but defenseless himself, 
is foreign to the spirit of the ten commandments. 

But however this be, the common nature of man impresses 
on a true doctrine of natural rights the character of equality 
and reciprocity. Here our subject might lead us to another 
point of contact between the Scriptures and natural rights: 
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we might consider the analogy between the brotherhood of 
Christians and of men, as revealed in the Bible, and the equal- 
ity of men before the bar of natural justice. This topic, how- 
ever, must be treated in its place hereafter. At present we 
content ourselves with saying, that a common nature and a 
common destiny demand that none ought to be restricted in 
their freedom by social institutions,—that they allow of no 
reason why participants of the same nature should not, as to 
their rights, be put on one platform. 

It has been said, in order to avoid the conclusion that rights 
are universal, that they are determined by duties, and grow 
out of them, and that, as duties vary with conditions in life, so 
must rights vary also. Butit is more true to say that rights 
are prior to duties in the logical order, and determine them. 
At least the one are as old as the other. 

* Thus, for example, conceive of an order of beings in whom 
there was no desire of property, and no acquisition by labor- 
All the duties which depend on the existence of property 
would be unknown, and equally so all those obligations of con- 
tract which presuppose it. Take any other kind of right, and 
with its extinction you will dry up some other fountain of du- 
ties. Carry the same process through all the rights, and it is 
manifest that you have very greatly abridged the department 
of morals. It is manifest also that you have atthe same time 
shut off most of the relations between man and man, and that 
society has nearly come to an end. Rights and obligations 
there are in the present social system, the very starting point, 
and the prerequisite, not only for a society under law, but for 
a moral society. 

In maintaining thus that the Scriptures and the doctrine of 
rights are at one in their view of man as a free responsible be- 
ing, we by no means intend to place theth on the same level. 
’ The one in its moral precepts reaches to all the relations of 
man,—we might say to all conceivable relations, for the law 
of love is as old, as wide, and as lasting as the universe. The 
other has a very limited sphere,—the social life of man in this 
world, and not the whole of that. The one penetrates to the 
core of actions, and sits in judgment on the inward motive. 
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The other is content if the external obligation is conformed to, 
and asks for nothing more. The worst of men as really ful- 
fills his contract, when he fulfills it, as the best. But although 
thus humble in its sphere, the doctrine of natural rights, by 
being the condition of all just society, is the condition of all 
morality and religion. It thus shows its kindred to religion, 
and the vast importance of the service which it renders. Ta- 
king up man as a social and moral being, it enables him to 
form a society, where morals and social order can furnish a 
soil in which religion may grow. It is a provision of Divine 
wisdom, for the same nature to which religion appeals. 

Il. We proceed to say that Christianity and the doctrine of 
natural rights both recognize the importance of the individual. 
This is a thought akin tothe last, but in advance of it, for the 
value of personality results from our freedom and responsibili- 
ty, and from their bearings on our undying nature. Now 4s 
to the individual viewed in the light of Christianity, is it not 
evident that the whole power of this immense spiritual agent 
is spent, in the first instance, in arousing the consciousness of 
sin, and the need of redemption in a single breast; that puri- 
fied society proceeds only from the influences which persons 
wield ; and that the Church exists not for its own sake, but for 
that of its separate members? Is it not evident that Chris- 
tian truth, in its appeals to the conscience, produces an inde- 
pendence of character, so that the single man feels that he 
must do right, although the whole world is against him ; and 
in its appeals to the intellect makes him feel that the truth, by 
which he is to stand or fall for eternity, is within his reach ; 
and in its appeal to the feelings, makes a little world of expe- 
riences and intercourse with God within him, which are emi- 
nently his own? Is it not evident, too, that all the civilizing 
efficacy of Christiahity begins in sanctifying personal centers 
of influence, who do good with a power unfelt before, and 
whose opinion, by modifying law, purifying the social system, 
and giving rise to new institutions of good, will carry blessings 
down to future ages ¢ 

To this obvious influence of Christianity on the individual, 
that of the doctrine of natural rights corresponds. Each mem- 
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ber of society has now an existence for his own sake: he is an 
end in himself, and is protected by the law of Divine justice. As 
the individual feels that he has a realm of his own which so- 
ciety and his fellows may not invade, so he feels that he may 
not invade the equally sacred rights of others. His destiny, 
which was obscure to him while he was unconscious of his 
rights, is now cleared up: he has, or ought to have, power to 
play an important part in the world. A being so free to 
choose, so responsible for choices, so capable of energetic ac- 
tion, if unimpeded so capable of improvement, must not be 
nipped in the bud by institutions of injustice; and if he have 
a fair chance, cannot fail to act a part corresponding to that to 
which Christianity calls him. 

It is obvious, too, that the consciousness of power and worth 
in the individual, which both the causes in question cherish, 
must in the end have an effect on the form and sentiments of 
society. Let there bea barbaric despotism, in which no value 
is attached to man, as man ; and within its borders let a pro- 
vince of some size be Christianized, and imbued with a sense 
of individual rights. The people here can no more be treated 
like a flock of sheep. The government will be overawed by 
them, and will grant them privileges answering to their esti- 
mate of their due, or else will attempt to oppress, and so do- 
ing will provoke them into resistance. As soop as a society 
is deeply pervaded by the feeling of the worth of the soul, of 
the value of man, it cannot continue degraded : its destiny, as 
marked out by its nature and its Author, is so glaringly opposed 
to the institutions of an oppressive government, that there 
must arise a conflict or a concession. 

Christianity and the doctrine of natural rights, taking this 
view of the importance of the individual, must both repudiate 
the ancient opinion that the State was the end, and the individ- 
ual the means. If the individual has no rights, the only ques- 
tion for society is how to dispose of him, so as best: to promote 
the end which the State has in view. If it is desirable that he 
should be ignorant, should not marry, or hold property, he 
may be controlled in these respects; and if his welfare is in- 
compatible with that of the community, it may be'sacrificed 
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without compunction. No wrong is done him, no reparation 
is due. It is obvious that in such a systera there is no morali- 
ty. The end of the State itself can be only happiness, and not 
justice ; its system can be guided only by expediency, and not 
by a feeling of obligation. It must therefore overlook all mor- 
al training which the welfare of the community does not ren- 
der essential, and aim principally at physical prosperity and 
self-defense. Religion must equally be a means in such a 
State, as we see that it was in the most civilized States of an- 
tiquity. That such asystem is abhorrent both to Christian 
feelings and to the sense of personal rights, must be apparent. 
The ancients were pardonable for putting the State before 
the individual, for it was the noblest idea within their reach. 
How could they draw exalted motives from gods without mo- 
rality, or from religions ignorant of man’s true destiny ? 
When we read in Aristotle, that “no citizen ought to think 
himself his own, but that all belong to the State, for each is a 
part of the State, and the attention paid to each part ought to 
look towards the care of the whole,” we see, indeed, in such 
sentiments, a fruitful source of patriotic self-devotion, as well 
as a stimulus for the State to train up all its inhabitants with 
a reference to its own perpetuity and glory. We can conceive 
that instances of sublime heroism may start up before our eyes, 
all along the course of Greek and Roman history, until it is 
swamped in irreligion and apathy. But compare with this, as 
a training for the inhabitant of a State, the doctrine of an in- 
finite, holy God—who is in truth an end in himself,—of a fu- 
ture life, and of immutable morality and justice, which may 
not be sacrificed even for the existence of a State; how does 
man amid such truths emerge from his earthly nature, and 
place a crown on his head, as a being whom all civic and all 
religious virtue conspire to make illustrious ? 

It is worth remarking here that the rights of individuals 
were never fully recognized nor embodied in their codes of 
law by the ancients ; the reason of which seems to be that they 
started in their science of government from the State, and 
took no account of individuals.* If the citizen, as at Rome 





* Comp. Dr. Lieber’s Civil Lib., Chap. iv. 
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in its best days, had high prerogatives, such as the right of ap- 
peal to the people, and exemption from scourging,* they were 
owing more to a proud feeling of his dignity, proceeding from 
the grandeur of the State, than to a conviction of his inherent 
claims. Philosophers speculated of course, then as now, con- 
cerning natural fitness, and said many true things upon the 
order of society, as pointed out by nature, but if we mistake 
not, all this had no influence on legislation, and for the reason 
that only scattered thoughts were uttered, but no true theory 
of natural society was woven together. The old division of 
the Roman law was into jus gentiwm and jus civile, the latter 
being that which is peculiar to Rome, the former that which 
obtains, in conformity with a common principle of reason, 
among all nations,—or, practically, among all nations known 
to the Romans. Ulpian, the great lawyer under Alexander 
Severus, introduced another division into jus naturale, jus 
gentium and jus civile. Here, at adistance, something prom- 
ising appears before us. There seems to be a progress in sci- 
ence, perhaps from the latent working of the Christian leaven. 
But how are we disappointed, when this jus naturale is defined 
to be “that which nature has taught all animals,” which is 
“not peculiar to the human race, but belongs to all living 
things which are born in the sky, on earth, or in the sea.”+ 
A most barren division, introduced into Justinian’s institu- 
tions, but used for no practical purpose, and incapable of use, 
as being removed from the province of morality, Thus, then, 
the natural right of the Romans recognizes no natural rights 
of men, as we understand them; and the jus gentium does not 
embrace our law of nations, which is founded on the natural 
rights of communities of men. How strikingly it shows the 
affinity between truth and the doctrine of natural rights, that 
nowhere else, save in the bosom of Christianity, has this doc- 
trine grown into a science; while the feeling of justice, where 
Christianity prevails, runs beyond the State, embracing all 
Christian nations, and promising to embrace ald nations what- 
soever under one benevolent and righteous system of law. 





* By the Porcian law. + Justin, Inst. i, Tit. 2. 
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Ill. Jn the third place, the teachings of the Scriptures, 
concerning the dignity of man, and the ewalted position of the 
Christian, favor the doctrine of natural right, and in fact 
render such a theory a necessity. It is quite remarkable, on 
the first view, that two truths, which seem so contrary as the 
infinitude of God, before whom all nations are as nothing, 
and the dignity of human nature, should be taught in the same 
book. One would expect to find the littleness and insignifi- 
cance of man inferred from the greatness of God; or would 
look to a heathen religion, where the divinities are human 
conceptions, for the exaltation of man, rather than to the reli- 
gion of the Scriptures. But it is far otherwise in fact. Where 
the idea of God has shrunk in its dimensions, there man is 
proportionally reduced; and where God is magnified, his 
works share in his honor. This estimate of man begins in 
the oldest records of inspiration. He is made in the image 
of God, and for that reason his life is sacred. The beast may 
be slaughtered or used as a drudge without his consent, but 
he who wears the image of his Maker has a right to live. His 
destination confers on him prerogatives which animal life, 
brute force, instinct, cannot claim. What a fountain of rights 
lies in this idea of the image of God stamped on man, and 
how, when the rights of such a being are denied or invaded, 
can impiety fail to be added to injustice? This stamp of like- 
ness to God gives him an imperial character among the inhab- 
itants of this world. ‘ Thou hast made him to have dominion 
over the works of thy hands: thou hast put all things under 
his feet.” Such is man, the sinner and sufferer, throughout 
his tribes in all his darkness. But when, in order to train up 
fallen man for filling this his true position on the earth, God 
revealed himself to a favored people, what does he call them # 
“Tf ye will obey my voice indeed, ye shall be a kingdom of 
priests, and a holy nation.” This dignity however is surpass- 
ed by that of the Christian, as was to be expected from the 
central truth of the incarnation, for what honor could be 
shown to man’s nature greater than the appearance of the 
Son of Man in it. Believers are made, by him who loved 
them and washed them from sins, kings and priests unto God 
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and his Father: they are the sons of God, brethren of Christ, 
partakers of the Divine nature. They are to judge the world, 
to judge angels, to be as the angels of God in heaven. Such 
are some of the declarations of a most sober book. How 
plain is the inference that the members of a Christian commu- 
nity ought not to be stripped of their rights by the State, and 
still more that one part of such a community ought not to be 
enslaved by the other. 

The abuse of such teachings shows their tendency. When 
Korah lifted up the standard of rebellion against Moses and 
Aaron, his doctrine, which he urged in justification—* that all 
the congregation are holy, every one of them”—was true, al- 
though his defense of his conduct was unsound. And so the 
leveling doctrines which arose after the Reformation and dur- 
ing the English commonwealth, although as false as Antino- 
mianism, rested on a sound foundation. There was a deep 
conviction that a community of Christians ought not to be op- 
pressed. 

It may be said that the passages in the Old Testament 
which confer so much honor on man are to be taken in an 
ideal sense, as descriptions of man not as he is, but as he was 
made to be; as also that the high privileges of the Christian 
are of a spiritual nature, so that the lowest slave may be a 
king and priest unto God. This is true, but it is equally true 
that the idea of humanity is the point which man ought to 
have the power of reaching in a free development. Every- 
thing therefore which obstructs such a development is a vio- | 
lence to nature. But the deprivation of rights is eminently 
such an obstruction. If we can reason from the image of 
God in man, as Scripture does, against killing him like a 
brute animal, may we not against using him as a chattel. If 
according to his right by creation he is lord over the earth, if 
it is true of man that he was made to possess and rule the 
earth, his charter of rights is made out in some very essential 
particulars: he may hold property, but may not be held as 
property, unless the aim of God in his creation be lawlessly 
counteracted. 

It is quite true again that the Christian may be a king and 
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priest unto God in the absence of all civil rights. But the 
question must arise, as soon as a man takes such texts of Scrip- 
ture to be more than empty hyperboles, whether there is not 
a gross inconsistency between such a state of privilege and 
a depression in human society down almost to the level of the 
brute. And the absurdity would be the greater, because the 
Christian character qualified those who had it for the exercise 
of every right which man can enjoy. 

The practical tendency of such ideas as the Scriptures in- 
culeate concerning the dignity of man, may be illustrated by 
a passage from the Testament of Theodore Studita, an influ- 
ential monk in Constantinople of the ninth century. Ad- 
dressing his successor in the monastery of Studium, he says, 
“Thou shalt not own a slave either for domestic purposes, or 
for the labors of husbandry, seeing he is a man made in God’s 
image.”* 

IV. The teachings of Scripture in regard to the brotherhood 
of mankind and the equality of privilege among Christians 
are in sympathy with the notion of the equality of personal 
rights. 

The brotherhood of mankind springs from the facts of one 
God, a common progenitor, a common nature and a common 
gospel. When that gospel is so far believed as to induce the 
formation of a Christian Church, the members are equal in 
privilege within their community. They form a body “ where 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncireumcis- 
ion, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free ; but Christ is all and 
in all.” In fact, their equality among themselves is an infer- 
ence from their high dignity, of which we have spoken, for 
how can a “ kingdom of priests ” be subordinate in rank one 
to another, or the sons of God, as brethren, stand on different 
levels? When, again, the Church is formed, its spirit is not that 
of exclusive possession of privilege, but with faith in the gos- 
pel a new spirit of humanity is awakened. This spirit, 
whether it is traced to a desire to spread the fellowship of the 





* This is the motio of M. Wallon’s histoire d’esclavage. Comp. for this man’s 
views, Neander, Amer. Transl., Vol. III, page 100. 
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gospel over the world, or to raise the degraded and suffering, 
must bind the Christian to his fellow men, while his lowliness 
of mind leads him to make the least of his actual superiority 
of position. 

It is obvious that this Spirit will not spend itself in soften- 
ing the rigor of usage or law, but must by degrees modify or 
abrogate the laws themselves. When in the feelings of men, 
their leading differences are taken away, legislation will talk 
the language of equality, and the same rights, as well as laws, 
will apply to all. If the work of change moves slowly, 
Christian feeling is still the progressive impulse. 

This feeling appears in early Christian society. “God,” says 
Lactantius,* “ who generates and gives breath to all, would 
leave all equal, that is, on a level, (aeqguos id est pares.) On 
all he has imposed the same condition of living; all He has 
begotten for wisdom ; to all He has promised immortality ; no 
one is separated from His celestial benefits—no one before 
Him is a slave, no onea master; forif all have the same 
father, with equal right are we all free.” He then adds soon 
after, “‘some one will say, are there not among you some poor, 
others rich ; some slaves, others masters? Is there not a dif- 
ference between persons? None; nor is there any other 
reason why we impart to one another the name of brethren, 
but that we believe ourselves to be equal.” Such sentiments, 
which are clearly Christian, could not fail of an influence 
upon the institution of slavery, which denies the natural 
equality of mankind. Urder the sway of such ideas, we find 
manumissions for religious purposes becoming frequent. We 
find the slave trade checked; we find personal slavery, as op- 
posed to predial or villenage, gradually dying out of the in- 
stitutions of Europe. 

Thus we see the equalizing tendencies of the doctrines of 
the Scriptures, and of the Christian Church. Turning now to 
the theory of natural or personal rights, we shall find. it 
teaching the same lesson. Indeed, the admission that rights 
are natural, leads directly to the inference that they equally 





* Inst. div. V, 14. 
VOL. XV. 40 
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pertain to all; that is, to all who are mature and not deficient in 
reason nor shut out of a place in society on account of crime. 
For if they belong to man by virtue of his free, accountable, 
social nature, and the part assigned to him in the world, they 
are the common property of all; and justice consists in de- 
nying them to none—in giving to all the same personal stand- 
ing and the same remedy against wrong-doing. There is 
often, we apprehend, a vagueness in the notions of those who 
refer to our Declaration of Independence, whether in praise 
of it or in censure. Some think that it is a political charter, 
affirming the equai right of all to suffrage and a share in 
government. But no such thing was in the thoughts of the 
framers. Their simple doctrine covered the ground of equal- 
ity of justice. Whether for the security of this, a share in 
the political institutions of a country is necessary or desira- 
ble, is a fair question, but lies aside from the doctrine of rights 
itself. On the other hand, others blame this instrument as 
being vague and unmeaning. It may perhaps be unfortunate 
in classing among the rights, the pursuit of happiness,— 
which is a barren idea, out of which no moral consequences 
can be derived; but we see not how it can be charged with 
vagueness, unless you say that nothing but a law-book enu- 
merating the several rights, would have been sufliciently ex- 
plicit. When it declares men to be born free and equal, it 
intends that there is a reason in the nature common to all, 
in the purpose for which man was made, why all should 
enjoy certain rights. If, for instance, there is a right of ac- 
quiring and retaining property, there is as good a reason why 
a government should protect one in this as another. If our 
nature fits us for locomotion, there is no reason why one should 
be permitted to use it more than why another should, unless 
it has been forfeited by crime. Or if free speech is a right, 
and there is a right of reputation, these must be equally 
granted to all, and in case of their collision, as when my 
free tongue injures my neighbor’s good name, there must be 
the same reparation for all. Or in other words, our nature 
brings us all into the same relations to the law. It is a friend 
to all, giving no exclusive favors to one class or shutting out 
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another from its remedies. We have reciprocal obligations, 
which are marked out for us by a common nature. Thatsuch 
a doctrine is in unison with the common lineage of man, a 
common morality, an equal share in the church is evident. 
They are both equalizing, but neither is leveling. 

That theory of society, then, is as wnchristian as it is un- 
righteous, which teaches that for the elevation of one class in 
the State, there must be another without privileges, if not inca- 
pable of rising. This is a natural view for those to take of 
the parts of society who hold that, the State being the end, 
any disposition necessary for its permanence may be made of 
its inhabitants. We are sorry that we must enumerate among 
the advocates of such a social theory—the two primary phi- 
losophers of Greece. But from their Pagan point of view, 
the theory was unavoidable. How wassociety to be protected 
and ennobled? It was impossible, they thought, that the mass 
of artificers, retail dealers and day laborers, could be elevated 
above their groveling occupations. It were well that the 
substratum of society consisted of slaves, in order that the 
governing stratum, supported by the labors of those whose 
physical powers alone were of use to the State, might have 
leisure for war, politics and philosophy. And if the society 
would take a permanent form, there must be a permanent 
substratum : the means and stimulus tu rise must be removed 
from this class. Any extensive increase of knowledge, any 
accumulation of property, opens a revolutionary prospect. 
Thus for the sake of a smail portion of society, the rest must 
be degraded and kept in degradation. , 

This old theory has not entirely lost its hold upon the hu- 
man mind. There are not wanting those in our own land, 
who urge that the laborer ought to be a slave, in order that 
the freeman may feel the loftiness of his position—may have 
a certain sense of dignity, and may have leisure to attend to 
the affairs of State. Itis said, too, that the license of free- 
dom demoralizes the lower class, whilst an underpinning of 
slavery separates the free from degradation, and preserves 
the purity of the wife and daughter in the privileged class. 

Now we say that this theory, which is clearly opposed to 
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the doctrine of natural rights, is equally opposed to the spirit 
of Christianity. That a religion which aims at elevating all 
men above the vices of heathenism, which enlarges the sphere 
of thought, which has been the pioneer of civilization, which 
produces, as we have seen, a deep sentiment of brotherhood 
through a society where it reigns,—that such a religion can 
look with favor on a plan for keeping a large, in fact a major 
part of a nation in hopeless degradation, no sane unprejudiced 
man, who has a glimmering of Christian feeling or knowl- 
edge, can believe. Then, as to the alleged advantages of such 
a plan,—which might commend it, were it true, to such Chris- 
tians as approve of doing evil that good may come,—they 
have no existence in point of fact. In proof of this, we will 
not dwell on what our own eyes might see without going 
abroad ; we will only allude to the boundless license of self- 
gratification which such an inferior race affords, to the debase- 
ment of the lower order of freemen below even the unfree 
themselves, to the gradual decay of honor and respect for law 
in the leading part of society. We will appeal also to what 
took place at Rome at the end of the republic and under the 
empire, when vast troops of slaves displaced the old free 
laborers in large districts of Italy. What could exceed the 
corruption that then prevailed in the better classes of society, 
when the Roman matrons vied in vice with the debauched of 
the other sex, and even professed prostitution before the magis- 
trate to avoid the penalties of the law.* No! it cannot be 
that such avowed selfishness on a grand scale, as is implied in 
the deliberate debasement of one class in society, should be 
acceptable to Christianity, or should be without a curse in its 
train. The flagitious plea, that because a class has been infe- 
rior and degraded it must be kept in degradation, cannot fail 





* The terrible collapse in the morals of the women of Rome in the seventh cen- 
tury of the city must be known to our readers. We will only quote in support of 
the text two passages, one fron the Annals of Tacitus, 11, 18, referring to a law, 
“ne questum corporis faceret cui avus aut pater aut maritus eques Romanus 
fuisset.” The case of Vistilia, whom he proceeds to mention, is worthy of notice. 
The other is from Suetonius, in his life of Tiberius, § 35. “ Fomine famose, ut 
ad evitandas legum peenas jure ac dignitate matronali exsolverentur, lenocinium 
profiteri coeperant,” etc. 
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to demoralize those who use it. Nor can the Christian moral- 
ist hear without indignation of purity preserved by instituting 
a rank of society necessarily impure and without sense of char- 
acter. As if our houses were to be kept from pollution by 
licensed brothels, and temperance depended on opening grog- 
shops and seeing low drunkards stagger through the streets, 
and gambling hells made heaven outside of them. 

We are now enabled to put together the reasons why the 
noblest heathen civilization never fully attained to a true theory 
of individual freedom. As long as the value of the individual 
soul was unfelt, how could its rights be of any great importance? 
And how could its value be felt as long as its immortality and 
responsibility were to a great extent hidden from the eyes of the 
world? The life which, like a lighted lamp, might be blown 
out by any wind, was not of enough moment to be the foun- 
dation of a political system. Something continuous and as 
nearly immortal as possible was needed for that purpose. 
That something was the State. The State, which was then the 
governing idea, must preserve itself by any means within its 
reach ; and the unlimited selfishness of the State, thus allow- 
ed, must infect the whole of social morality, for the religion of 
the State supplied almost no moral ideas to counteract that 
source of corruption. In particular, that there may be a class 
of able bodied, intelligent, philosophical citizens, there must be 
another class to do .the mean work of society; this class must 
remain in hopeless degradation, because any change in their 
condition would shake the social fabric. The doctrine of hu- 
man brotherhood must be opposed, then, by the institutions of 
the State. The idea of human progress could not penetrate 
men’s minds as long as the permanence of a State so constituted 
was the great end to be secured. Thus, as long as a religion 
breathing love and promising immortality was unknown, jus- 
tice could not be the foundation of a State; the oppression of 
one class by another, the subjection of the individual to the 
will of the majority, the reign of selfish expedience in politics, 
was inevitable. It may be said, with equal truth, that a law 
of justice between nations was impossible. Sometimes in this 
ignorance of God a grand idea seemed just on the point of re- 
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vealing itself to the world; but the fogs of heathenism hid it 
again from human eyes. The most remarkable as well as influ- 
ential of all new doctrines in the history of heathenism seems to 
have been that to which Buddhism was indebted for its won- 
derful spread out of India. We refer to the abolition of caste 
and a doctrine of human brotherhood resembling that of 
Christ. But the political importance of this Buddhist doc- 
trine was weakened, if not destroyed, by the miserable view 
of individual existence, which that religion took. How could 
anything great grow up where something like annihilation 
was the goal of man, where the tedious transmigration of souls 
was the burden lying before the conscious being, to be ter- 
minated only by the Wérwan which should destroy his sepa- 
rate entity, if not his entity altogether. 

Thus the absence of certain ideas, prominent in the Chris- 
tian system, must, we see, have rendered true freedom, equal 
rights and lasting progress impossible. By inference, these 
great ends can be secured, where Christian principles have 
full control. We may add, that when slavery is defended in 
Christian lands, the defense can be placed only on heathen 
grounds, and manifests an essentially heathen spirit. And if 
the defense is received as satisfactory by a community, this 
heathen spirit will by degrees eat out the life, and destroy the 
institutions of Christianity. 

V. Christianity shows its affinity to the doctrine of natural 
rights by its dependence for its success in the world on the re- 
cognition of a portion of them. The right of worship is ne- 
cessary in order that religion should be anything more than an 
individual sentiment. The right of private judgment and of 
expressing it in opposition it may be to the religion of the 
State, is one which must be exercised, if the Christian would 
spread what he regards as the knowledge of salvation. Zhe 
right of association is essential to the existence of the Chris- 
tian church. 

It may be said that Christ was preached and the Church 
founded, whilst these rights were not admitted, and our religion 
was a religio ilicita. Very well. But what if Peter, John, 
or Paul, had held that they were not entitled to disobey the 
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commands of civil powers which were opposed to these rights : 
could the Gospel have spread? Could the early Christians 
have had a very comfortable feeling, if, with their violations 
of law, for the sake of religion, there had gone along in their 
minds a sense of violated obligations? It was not enough for 
their support that they were working for their Divine Master, 
for all kinds of things could not be done on the plea of spread- 
ing Christianity ; but they needed to have the conviction that 
the laws they broke were unrighteous,—opposed to their sacred 
rights, as the rights of men having souls and a religious nature. 
They claim, therefore, the right to believe and profess their 
religion. Thus Tertullian, in his address to Tertyllus Scapula,* 
proconsul of Africa, uses the following language: “It per- 
tains to human right and natural power for each one to worship 
what he puts faith in; nor does one man’s religion harm or 
profit another. It is not the part of religion to force religion, 
which ought to be adopted of free-will and not by force, since 
even victims for sacrifice are demanded from a willing mind.” 

If, now, there are any rights corresponding to our religious 
nature, the free exercise cf which religion demands, the 
ground is broken for the recognition of others. For if these 
rights are justified by this part of our human nature, why 
should not others be justified by our social nature, our physi- 
cal, our intellectual? If these latter should be regarded. by 
the Christian as of less importance, he can hardly fail to per- 
ceive that in theory all the rights must stand or fall together, 
that either all may be taken away by the despotism of society 
at its pleasure, or there is an equal claim for the enjoyment of 
all. He will perceive, also, that in fact one right must pave 
the way for the acquisition of the rest. Let him, by passive 
endurance or by force, have won the right to serve God as 
his convictions of truth demand,—the right of worship and the 
right toan open Bible; and either in his time or afterwards, 
those civil rights, which have more to do with temporal inter- 
ests, must fullow. A people educated by the Bible cannot be 
an enslaved people. On the other hand, policy demands that 





* Ad Scapulum, § 3. 
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a people of slaves in fact be kept from the Bible. They can 
have at the most only oral religious instruction, guarded with 
the most jealous care. To such a community Protestantism is 
wholly unsuited. The pulpit and the sermon ought to give 
place to the priest and the mass; and the confessional would 
prove of the highest advantage as an engine of government. 
Otherwise those great ideas of sin and redemption, of accoun- 
tability and privilege, that discipline of the faculties which 
ever goes with Scriptural truth, will make the slave too much 
of a man for his condition, or will turn his head and make him 
dangerous. é 

The connection in theory and fact between rights of differ- 
ent kinds, suggests one reason why Protestant Christians have 
been great sticklers for freedom ;—sometimes even factious, 
seldom too conservative, but generally calm friends of civil 
liberty. That reason is, that from the rights of our religious 
nature which they so dearly prize, they pass on to the others 
which are closely united with these, that they perceive their 
theoretical validity and practical importance? Being now 
educated by the Bible to a love of justice, and looking on all 
as their brethren, regarding the rights of men as a common 
inheritance from God, they cannot fail to feel a warm zeal for 
that which excited the fervor of ordinary philanthropists. 

There is a class of rights equally important in their bearings 
on Religion and on the State, which deserve our attention here 
Sor a moment. We refer to the family rights on which civil as 
well as religious society depends. Religion throws its sanc- 
tity around these, so that they seem in the list of rights to have 
a place of their own. Two commandments of the decalogue 
show their importance in the eye of God. Religion properly 
demands of the State that the purity of marriage shall be pro- 
tected, that there shall be but one definite relation between the 
man and the woman, that divorce shall not be at the option of 
the parties, that children shall be protected in their rights even 
against the parents, and parents in their right to the children 
against others. Religion, we say, demands all this, partly for its 
own sake, as the means of its own growth and even existence ; 
and partly in the interests of humanity and justice, as that, with- 
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out which the human race would sink to the lowest barbarism. 
And all this, religion must demand for all. There are no 
races, there is no part of society which it can pass by, without 
feeling that it has neglected its duty. 

Let us suppose now that religion has gained its point,—has 
acquired for a nation or class, oppressed before, the rights of 
legitimate marriage, and of parental authority. It is evident 
that so much gained, if no more, must put an end to the worst 
sort of servile conditions. The parents cannot now be separa- 
ted save by their free consent, nor the children torn from their 
parents. The rustic laborer will now have his fixed home; 
the slave will be converted into a colonus or a freedman, 
and in all probability will soon be exalted into a freeman. 
Thus religion, by securing a respect for the family rights, will 
prepare the way for the acknowledgment of the rest. 

VI. I newt advert to the objection that Christianity is a re- 
ligion, the essence of which consists in acquiescence, non-resist- 
ance, self-renunciation, abandonment of personal claims ; 
while the essence of individual rights consists in conceding a 
power to one man which sets him up against society. In- 
dividualism, it is said, is the term for selfishness in its most 
distilled form. It is the characteristic of savages, of cliques or 
casts, keeping themselves distinct from the community ; it is 
the spirit of impracticable minds which can unite with no 
others. It is the spirit of justice, while Christianity, by its 
principle of love, towers heavenward above justice. 

In these representations, there is a mixture of false and true. 
What is false may be met in general by repeating the remark 
which was made in the preface of this discourse, that the Gos- 
pel begins in a recognition of eternal justice, having thus the 
same foundations with every legitimate polity in the depths of 
our accountable nature. What is true may be freely admitted, 
and yet there is no want of affinity between the Gospel and 
natural rights. 

Christianity, when it offers grace to the ill-deserving, does 
not preach an abandonment of the old principles of righteous- 
ness. God has still claims on those to whom free pardon is 
offered. He has rights which are as real as they were before 
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Christ’s expiation was made known to the world. If, in sub- 
stituting mercy for justice,—what has been done by another 
for us instead of what we ought to do, he had destroyed his 
law or undermined the sense of obligation, “the pillared 
firmament would be rottenness, and earth’s base built on stub- 
ble.” But every Christian mind, whether it form a definite 
theory of atonement or not, must feel that the legitimate 
result of the offer of pardon, in its connection with the Re- 
deemer’s death, is to do honor to the rights of God. If he 
waives his right of just infliction upon the person of the sin- 
ner, in so doing he has magnified the law and made it 
honorable. 

So, too, the death of Christ, as far as He was concerned, was 
purely voluntarily. It was a free renunciation of His right, as 
a spotless being, to be exempt from suffering. It was no com- 
mand of his Father which forced him to undertake his office, 
but his own free, glad consent, in distinct prescience of what 
lay before him and with power at any time to avoid it. “ There- 
fore doth the Father love me, because I lay down my life, that 
I might take it again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it 
down of myself.” Now does this waiver of the right to life, 
if I may so call it, cast dishonor on the principles of justice? 
Did Christ in dying forsake the ground of right? No more 
than a man deserts that ground when he remits a debt or re- 
leases from a contract, or does many of those acts of unde- 
served kindness which even the savage and the reprobate can 
perform. 

Descending now from these theological altitudes to the 
morality which governs the daily life of the Christian, we ask 
whether the endurance of injury to which he is bound, is 
opposed in any sense to the notion of personal rights? This 
question may be answered by asking again whether a waiver 
of a right annihilates it, or is an acknowledment that it never 
existed? Does remitting a debt destroy the justice of the 
claim, or weaken the sense of justice afterwards ? 

But there are other considerations to be urged here 
which we must not pass over. Zhe first of these is that self- 
surrendry is rendered more complete by the consciousness of 
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giving up @ lawful claim. Mere self-denial may be an act 
of virtue as opposing selfish desire; but it is evident that 
when a sense of right goes with the desire there may be a 
good plea for following inclination. Virtue then is exposed 
to a harder trial, and the triumph is nobler when the path of 
higher morality is followed in preference to that of justice. 
But a more important thought is that a renunciation of one’s 
right on the higher principle of Christian love may prove a 
protest against injustice and a means of establishing justice 
in the convictions of men. The principle of justice remains, 
while its operation is set aside by an individual in a particu- 
lar case. Can the person benefited draw from this act the 
inference that no obligation existed? By no means, for the 
act shows him that the other party believed in the validity of 
his own claim. He himself will be as willing to admit it as 
before. Will it weaken his feeling of obligation ? Not at all. 
The act tends to inspire him with compunction for having vio- 
lated obligation. Coals of fire are heaped on his head. Thus 
let there be a district full of Christian slaves and unchristian 
masters. The slaves believe that slavery is a grievous wrong, 
a violation of nearly all their natural rights. Nevertheless 
they waive the exercise of their rights in obedience to views 
of Christian duty which they entertain, they work unpaid, see 
their children torn from them without rising as Moses did to 
slay the Egyptian, and some of them endure atrocities from 
“ froward ” masters, for a tithe of which those masters would 
stab or gouge one another. Let it appear too that this meek, 
uncomplaining spirit is the fruit not of fear, but of the gospel ; 
that the hands of the oppressed men forbear to strike their 
masters dead, because they are habitually raised in prayer;— 
in short, that Christian feeling is the only thing in the way of 
righteous vengeance. Now we will not say that Christian 
feeling requires such meekness everywhere and always, but 
no matter; is it not evident that conduct like this would carry 
a profound impression into the minds of men? Would it be 
any defense or justification of slavery that such meek disciples 
of Christ were suffering from the institution, or that apostles 
had exhorted them so to suffer? Could the world, all that 
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admire passive heroism, fail to cry out at the wrong done? 
Would not the masters themselves begin to feel that they were 
upholding a system of injustice ? 

Passsing to the other side of our subject, we maintain that 
the doctrine of rights leads to no selfish individualism. We 
may prove this in two ways. On the one hand, conceive of a 
community where no rights are acknowledged, where only 
desires exist. Is there any associating principle in such a 
state of society? Is selfishness restrained where desire with- 
out justice reigns? But again, the very purpose of the na- 
tural rights, as has been shown already, is to maintain the wel- 
fare of the individual, to preserve his freedom, and enable 
him to fulfill the end of his being. For this reason, obligation 
accompanies every right. The right to property, for instance, 
when it takes the language of law, does not say “thou shalt 
acquire property,” but “thou shalt not steal,” and the right 
to life, not “ thou shalt not give up thy life on any occasion,” 
but “thou shalt not kill.” Thus the purpose and influence ot 
the rights is to draw men together, to unite them by recipro- 
cal bonds of justice,—the very opposite of grasping, all en- 
grossing selfishness. And what is more, only when this foun- 
dation is laid, can good will, kindliness, confidence, foresight, 
far-reaching purpose be entertained ; only then can Christian- 
ity itself exist. Granted that the stickler for rights with 
no higher sentiments is a very uncomfortable, a very un- 
attractive character. Shall we not. say the same of intellect 
found alone or even of blind conscience ¢ 

VIL. We proceed to remark in the last place that neither re- 
lugion nor the doctrine of natural righis alone can form a good 
and stable sosiety, but the conservation of the State is found in 
their union. 

Religion exercising political power in person so to speak, 
almost of course becomes a tyrant. Its arms are threats to 
the conscience, excommunications, interdicts ; it must have a 
great central, infallible will; it suspects free thought and free 
inquiry. It is only when it rules through its prime minister, 
justice, that it can take both worlds into view, and have a sta- 
ble throne. 
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Justice founded on the notion of natural right may measure 
every relation of society by the square and compass, may of 
itself put everything in its place, and construct a beautiful 
framework of a body politic ; but if it drives away religion— 
the moving power,—the possibility of improvement, the hope 
of continuance is wanting. 

Or we will suppose something between the two—the prinei- 
ple of benevolence—to usurp their place. Let the greatest 
good of the greatest number be inscribed on the banner of 
society, without fixed principles of justice to control it. We 
maintain that such a principle is among the most worthless 
possible, or rather, that it is no principle at all, but a bundle 
of temporary expedients stealing the garb of principle. It is 
the refuge of every windy demagogue, who dares not do right, 
and dares tell a lie. It sanctifies every old oppression, every 
new repudiation. What good of what number will justify 
stealing the territory of other nations, or stealing men from 
Africa to bring them to the light of Christianity? Nothing 
but moral and political corruption can be expected to grow 
out of such a principle, as shifting as the sand, as versatile as 
a Jesuit; the plea for the tyranny of a despot at one time, 
the source of democratic tyranny at another. 

We will make another supposition. Let religion be protected 
by a State which denies the doctrine af personal rights, or at 
least such of them as would be dangerous to absolute mon- 
archy. What is the condition of religion here? She has her 
hands arfd feet chained. She must limp along in a certain 
track, dissent from which is punishable by law. The individ- 
ual Christian, whose soul is as large as his country, is confined 
ina dungeon. Nearly every department of usefulness is shut 
tohim. Association is the foe the government most dreads. 
How feeble, how one-sided, how passive is religion here in 
her best estate! 

Lastly, let the doctrine of natural rights be at work without 
the fellowship of religion in a country where the reigning 
power is a despotism. Here it will prove a mighty upheaving 
force, and yet a blind one, powerful to destroy, powerless to 
reconstruct, reckless of consequences or opportunities. It 
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becomes now an avenger of long delayed insulted justice, a 
moral force, because it does homage to a God of righteous- 
ness, an immoral one, because it enlists on its side all the ma- 
lignant passions, all the discontent, ali the selfish interests of 
mankind. 

Such are these two great principles divorced from one an- 
other. Let ws now look at them in cooperation. It would be 
expected from their affinity, as already unfolded, that they 
would work well together in the movements of society ; but 
they do more than this: they are the true and the only con- 
servative principles. Neither fear of change on the part of 
those who are prosperous, nor the influence, direct or indirect, 
of property, nor restrictions of suffrage, nor troops, nor con- 
centration of power in an executive, nor general intelligence, 
nor the vitality of old institutions can hold up a State, if these 
are wanting; but if these are present together, you have 
man’s moral and religious nature united with his interests and 
hopes on the side of order. 

Take as an illustration of this the protection which they 
give, when united, to the holders of property. Property, espe- 
cially in a democratic State, is timid, and is apt to have that 
blind conservatism, which clings to anything existing for sup- 
port. As it increases and concentrates, it acquires more and 
more a feverish pulse; it dreads the poorer class; it dreads 
the reformer; it dreads agitation ; it is willing to increase the 
corruption of society, to keep demagogues in pay, if by a 
percentage of its gains it can secure the mass of its capital. 
Thus from sheer cowardice it may make common cause with 
the institutions of injustice, and oppose the doctrine of natu- 
ral rights. 

Now observe how this kind of conservatism defeats it own 
ends. If slavery canbe allowed in a society, the door is open- 
ed to all radical and destructive principles. If it is right to 
deprive a part of the people of the fruits of their labor, to 
take from them the right of property, and many other precious 
rights besides; much more is it right to violate the right of 
property only. What security has our rich conservative now 
for his accumulations? He defends, or connives at a principle 
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which can be used for his own ruin. He twists a cord for his 
own neck. What is to.prevent socialism from dividing up the 
property of a community among its members, if we acknowl- 
edge that neither property, nor any other right, is sacred ? Or 
will he imagine that a combination of powerful interests will 
manage community ? Alas! if he puts no faith in eternal 
Providence, and the power of moral ideas, he is ready for the 
slaughter. And he is hastening the bitter day by the corrupt, 
degrading management at which he connives. 

Thus does a violation of rights, a weakening in one place of 
the walls which surround society, prepare the way for a suc- 
cessful breach, for the entrance of the foe, for carnage and 
sack, and anarchy. Suppose now, where society has been con- 
structed, as among us, on the principle of equal rights, where 
this has been taught in every State constitution, every politi- 
cal text-book, every speech of the orator; suppose, we say, 
that for the sake of keeping up a vicious institution, this foun- 
dation doctrine is denied, and inveighed against, as revolution- 
ary and unscriptural : will such a change of principles help 
thé peace of such a country? Not at all. Until the system 
of natural rights is abandoned in theory by all the best minds, 
there must be perpetual agitation, for those who receive it will 
cling to it as to life. And when itis abandoned, what ensues ? 
We shall have the spectacle of a country forsaking the princi- 
ples which have held it together and made it what it was. The 
calamities of war or pestilence, nations can survive ; they can 
outlive a time of licentiousnees, as England has outlived the 
days of the second Charles; they can recover from wide-spread 
bankruptcy ; but they cannot survive the desertion and denial 
of those principles which are inwrought in their constitution, 
for which men of old risked all and bled, which gave strength 
and dignity to their character. As well might the Church of 
Christ give up Christ and be a Church, as a republican people 
may expect to continue such after they have thrown away 
what separates them from despotisms. Nay, despotisms them- 
selves admit the validity of some of the rights, and make up 
for the loss of others, in some sort, by the energy with which 

. 
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they protect the conceded ones. But a commonwealth with- 
out acknowledged rights, has the weakness of a child; it can 
neither protect, nor be protected ; and it is a blessing when 
such a sham gives place to the grim reality of despotism. 

And can religion, in consistency with her own nature, pass 
by on the other side unconcerned, when these bleeding princi- 
ples of human rights lie in the dust # She may be tempted to 
do this on the plea of having nothing to do with politics. But 
then she will be false to her nature, which, like her Saviour’s, 
unites every human sympathy with the Divine. Nor will she 
fail to pay dear for her indifference, for she will drive out 
the champions of even true liberty from her pale, who, away 
from her influence, must sink into impracticable theorists, or 
bitter revolutionists. In the end both their cause and hers will 
be lost through the divorce. Or she may remain neutral, be- 
cause she dreads the rash speed of reformers, and is anxious 
in regard to those physical interests, on which her outward 
prosperity depends. That she should be cautious, should preach 
submission, obedience to law, reverence for the State, is right, 
and conformed to hernature. But if she will utter no remon- 
strance when great wrongs are defended by persons professing 
allegiance to her, while she frowns on every peccadillo which 
may show itself in the best human society, she must expect to 
be misunderstood and despised. She will be rejected. If so- 
ciety is reformed, the merit will be laid at some other door; 
if there is a triumph of anti-social principles, the blame will be 
thrown on her. 

If, on the other hand, religion and the theory of personal 
rights act, true to their natural alliance, in unison with one 
another, all that society longs for will be accomplished, all it 
fears be prevented. They agree in teaching the priceless worth 
of man, to ennoble whom Christ died, and for whom Christian 
civilization is creating as well as spreading the means of im- 
provement. Why should they not together attempt to raise 
him to the level for which his Creator intended hin? They 
agree in rejecting, in abhorring that theory which views one 
race as incapable of improvement, and society as necessarily 

" 
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resting on a basis of degradation. Why should they not work 
together against such a theory, and the practice which it justi- 
fies? When united they are strong, and purify one another. 
Religion, true to its consciousness, no longer afraid to offend 
seeming friends, can do everything for which it was called 
into the world. The doctrines of freedom, on their side, no 
longer betray the outcast by false promises of aid. Religion 
is seen to be just. Freedom ceases to be factious. Oh, when 
shall these things be ? 
VoL. XV. 41 
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Arr. V.—SOUTHERN WRITERS ON SLAVERY—HELPER 
AGAINST SLAVERY—STILES AGAINST ANTI-SLAVERY. 


The impending Crisis of the South: how to meet it. By Hin- 
ton Rowan Hetrrr, of North Carolina. New York: Bur- 
dick Brothers, 8 Spruce street. 1857. 

Modern Reform examined ; or The Union of North and 
South on the subject of Slavery. By Josern C. Srizzs. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., Nos. 22 and 24, 
North Fourth street. 1857. 


Here are two books on slavery by Southern authors, but 
very different in character. One is strenuously against slave- 
ry. The other is strenuously against anti-slavery. The one 
author uses very severe language against voluntary and per- 
sistent slaveholders. The other uses very severe language 
against the opponents of slavery, at least against all whose op- 
position is active and outspoken. The one declares that 
slavery is a pernicious evil and an enormous sin. The other, 
while admitting that slavery is sinful “in the abstract,” 
earnestly contends that in- its circumstances here, as it is in 
this country, (i. e., American slavery,) it is not sinful but 
righteous; averring respecting the white and colored races 
at the South, that “their present coexistence for good in any 
other relation, is an exact impossibility.” The one insists 
that both duty and policy require the entire and immediate 
abolition of slavery ; declaring that the “liberation of five 
millions of “poor white trash” from the second degree of 
slavery, and of three millions of miserable kidnapped negroes 
from the first degree, cannot be accomplished too soon.” The 
other, though favoring and expecting its extinction, in the 
course of the ultimate triumphs of Christianity, contends for 
its present and its prolonged and indefinite continuance, and 
deprecates direct effort, especially in the way of discussion, for 
its removal. 
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We will record, as far as our limited space will permit, the 
results of our examination of these books, beginning with the 
volume of Mr. Helper. 

Mr. H. is, as he describes himself, “a native of the South, 
born and bred in North Carolina, of a family whose home has 
been in the valley of the Yadkin for nearly a century and a 
half, a Southerner by instinct and by all the influences of 
- thought, habits and kindred, and with the desire and fixed 
purpose to reside permanently within the limits of the South, 
and with the expectation of dying there also.” For this 
reason he hopes that his book will be read by his Southern 
fellow citizens ; declaring that he has been moved to write it 
by “an irrepressibly active desire to do something to elevate 
the South to an honorable and powerful position,” being con- 
vinced that Slavery has “ impeded its progress and prosper- 
ity,” has brought its industrial pursuits into comparative in- 
significance, “‘sunk a majority of its people in galling poverty. 
and ignorance, rendered a small majority conceitéd and tyran- 
nical, and driven the rest away from their homes,” entailed 
upon its citizens a humiliating dependence on the free States, 
and disgraced them in their own souls and before all civilized 
and enlightened nations. 

Mr. Helper declares the plan of his work to be to consider 
the subject chiefly “ with reference to its economic aspects, 
as regards the whites, not with reference, except in a very 
slight degree, to its humanitarian or religious aspects,” to 
which, as he thinks, other writers “ have done full and timely 
justice.” Of the subject in this department he has made the 
most complete and effective presentation within our knowl- 
edge. It is thorough, reliable, demonstrative, overwhelming. 
It consists of facts, which cannot be denied or gainsayed— 
facts, derived to a large extent, by careful examination and 
comparison, from the census, which cannot be suspected of 
any anti-slavery bias, since it was compiled under the direc- 
tion of an eminent statistician, who is notorious for his pro- 
slavery principles and zeal. 

Taking the undeniable position, that “less than three quar- 
ters of a century ago—say in 1789, for that was about the aver- 
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age time of the abolition of slavery in the Northern States— 
the South, with advantages in soil, climate, rivers, harbors, 
minerals, forests, and indeed almost every other natural re- 
source, began an even race with the North,” he enters upon a 
comparative estimate of their present condition. Some out- 
line and idea of this we will endeavor to give. 

Beginning with agriculture, which is the chief interest and 
“sole boast ” of the South, he finds that in the value of bushel 
measure products, the North exceeds the South by $44,782,- 
636 ; in the value of pound measure products, by $59,199,108 ; 
in the value of farms and domestic animals, by $1,084,318,059, 
making a total of $1,188,299,803. These classes of products 
our author gives in extensive and elaborate tables, which pre- 
sent the amount and value of the various articles in each of 
the States. 

Of the products of the forests and the subterranean sources 
of wealth, Mr. Helper has not been able to give any statistical 
statements. “But he says that any one can see on which side 
the superiority is in these respects, who has ever seen the im- 
mense piles of Northern lumber in Southern cities, or who 
knows that almost all the ship-building, and the manufacture 
from wood of articles of utility and ornament, are done at the 
North ; that there are far more and better edifices, public and 
private, at the North than in the South; and that, to say 
nothing of the gold and quicksilver of California, the iron 
and coal of Pennsylvania, the copper of Michigan, the lead of 
Illinois, or the salt of New York, the marble and free stone 
quarries of New England are far more important sources of 
income than all the subterranean deposits of the slave States. 

A table is given by our author of the “ actual crops per acre 
on the average” of wheat, oats, rye, Indian corn, and Irish 
potatoes, in the various States, from which it appears that 
Massachusetts produces sixteen bushels of wheat to the acre, 
Virginia only seven, Pennsylvania fifteen, and Georgia five ; 
Iowa produces thirty-six bushels of oats to the acre, Mississip- 
pi only twelve, Rhode Island thirty, and North Carolina ten; 
Ohio produces twenty-five bushels of rye anc Kentucky 
eleven, Vermont twenty and Tennessee seven, &c. The aver- 
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age crop per acre of every one of these articles is greater in 
the free than in the slave States ; and, taking them all together, 
we have the result of two hundred and thirteen bushels as the 
product of five acres in the North, and one hundred and 
seventy as the product of five acres in the South. 

The great boast of the South, in the line of agricultural pro- 
ducts, is its cotton. But Mr. Helper proves by the census 
tables that the single crop of hay in the free States exceeds in 
value the whole crop of cotton in the slave States, added to 
the value of their other chief staples, tobacco, rice,. hay, 
hemp, and cane sugar. And this he does, allowing the 
average price given in the census for hay ($11.20) per ton, 
which was less than half the average price ($26.16) at the 
time of his writing. The value of the hay crop of the free 
States, at $11.20 per ton, he finds to be $142,138,998. The 
value of the annual crop of cotton, tobacco, rice, hay, hemp, 
and cane sugar, in the slave States, he finds to be $138,605,- 
723, leaving a balance in favor of the Northern hay crop of 
$3,533,275. 

It is often said that the products of the slave States exceed 
in value those of the free States for the purpose of exportation 
and foreign trade. But Mr. Helper shows that the exports 
of the free States in 1855 were $167,520,693, and the ex- 
ports of the slave States were 107,480,688. Surely it is time 
to stop the boastful and arrogant cry that “ cotton is king.” 
With more propriety may it be said, as Mr. Helper does say, 
that “ dried grass, commonly called hay,” is king. 

In 1850, as our author shows, the average value of land per 
acre was, in the Northern States, $28.07, in the Northwestern, 
$11.39 ; in the Southern, $5.34; and in the Southwestern, $6.26. 
This difference, considering the numerous natural advantages 
of the South, is justly ascribed to slavery. Nor is the differ- 
ence adequately expressed by this general statement. It may 
be more fairly seen from other statements, which are given in 
other parts of the book. For instance, South Carolina and 
New Jersey may be justly compared. Indeed, New Jersey is 
probably a poorer State by nature than South Carolina. Yet, 
according to the assessments for the year 1854, the average 
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value of land per acre in New Jersey was $28.76, in South 
Carolina $1.32! The cause of this great difference, is slavery. 
So in New York and North Carolina, the average assessed 
value of land per acre in 1856 was in the former $36.97, in 
the latter $3.06. Such facts speak more impressively than 
any words can, however eloquent, of the impoverishing ef- 
fect of slavery. 

In addition to his estimates of the various products of the 
free and slave States, Mr. Helper has a table, which shows 
their aggregate wealth in real and personal property. We 
cannot give the details, but will state the result. The entire 
wealth of the free States is $4,102,172,108. The entire wealth 
of the slave States, including the estimated value of the slaves, 
(1,600,000,000,) is $2,936,090,737 ; leaving a balance in favor 
of the free States of $1,166,081,371. But there is no fairness 
in estimating the laborers of the South as property, unless the 
laborers of the North are estimated in the same way. Mr. 
Helper rejects, as we do, and as James Madison when the 
Constitution was formed said he did, what Lord Brougham 
eloquently calls “ the wild and guilty phantasy that man can 
hold property in man.” But if such an estimate should be 
made, as, for the purpose of comparing it with the estimate 
of one class of Southern laborers, it might fairly be, it is plain 
that it would enormously overbalance the valuation of slaves. 
In a comparative estimate, therefore, of the wealth of the 
two sections of country, fairness demands that the estimated 
worth of the slaves as property should be stricken out. This 
would leave the true wealth of the slave States $1,336,092,737, 
and make the balance in favor of the free States $2,766,081 ,371. 

Our author has a chapter entitled, “ Free figures and Slave,” 
in which are many very valuable tabular estimates. We will 
give a few ofthe results. Annual products of manufactures in 
1850, in the free States, $842,586,058, in the slave States, $165,- 
413,027. Cost of railroads in 1855, in the free States, 
$538,313,647, in the slave States, $95,252,581. He might 
have added that the Southern railroads were built, in 
large part, by Northern capital and Northern skill. And 
the same might be said of Southern manufactures. Ca- 
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nals in 1854 in the free States, 3,682 miles; in the slave 
States, 1,116 miles. Bank capital in 1855 in the free 
States, $230,100,340; in the slave States, $102,078,946. Postage 
collected in the freeStates in 1855, $4,670,725, and cost of mail 
service, $2,608,295 ; in the Slave states, postage collected, 
$1,553,198, and cost of mail service, $2,385,953. Pupils in 
public schools, in 1850, in the free States, 2,769,901; in the 
slave States, 581,861. Public libraries in 1850, in the free 
States, 3,888,234 volumes ; in the slave States, 649,577. News- 
papers and periodicals in 1850, in the free States, 334,146,281 
copies annually; in the slave States, $1,038,693. Patents is- 
sued on new inventions, in the free States, 1,929; in the slave 
States, 268. Customhouse receipts in 1854, in the free States, 
$60,010,489 ; in the slave States, $5,136,969. In nine princi- 
pal commercial cities of the freeStates, the aggregate wealth, 
according to assessment, is $1,572,100,158, and the wealth per 
capita $754; in nine principal commercial cities of the slave 
States, the aggregate wealth, according to assessment, is $375,- 
862,320, and the wealth per capita, $477, and this includes 
slaves. 
Mr. Helper speaks of slavery as driving many of the citi- 
zens of the South away from their homes. This charge he 
sustains by a tabular statement, which shows that in 1850 
there were in the free States 609,223 natives of the slave States; 
while in the slave States there were only 205,924 natives of 
the free States, and that, when the white population of the 
free States is more than twice that of the slave States. He 
might have added, that the natives of the slave States in the 
free States are usually permanent residents; while the natives 
of free States in the slave States are to a large extent only tem- 
porary residents, seeking a competency or a fortune, with 
which they hope to return to their former home. Of that 
class from which chiefly is this emigration to the free States, 
the poor whites, Mr. Helper says, and sustains his opinion by 
large quotations from Southern writers, and by a liberal state- 
ment of pertinent facts, that, “as a general rule they are re- 
garded with less esteem and attention than negroes, and 
though the condition of the latter is wretched beyond de- 
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scription, vast numbers of the former are infinitely worse off. 
A cunningly devised mockery of freedom is guarantied to 
them, and that is all.” * * * * “Never were the poorer 
classes of a people, and those classes so largely in the major- 
ity, and all inhabiting the same country, so basely duped, so 
adroitly swindled, or so damnably outraged.” The severity 
with which he speaks on this topic shows how deeply the iron 
has entered his own soul; and a book like this, a direct appeal 
to non-slaveholders, by one of their own number, proving to 
them how they are oppressed by slavery, and how easily by 
their vast numerical majority they may throw off the burden, 
is a most expressive sign of the times, and may be hopefully 
regarded “as the beginning of the end.” 

In this connection it is well to advert to what our author 
says of the small number of the dominant or slaveholding 
class. This number is put down in the census as 347,525. Of 
these, 68,820 hold but one slave each; and 105,683, bold un- 
der five each: which two classes constitute a little mere than 
} half of the whole number; so that the great bedy of the 
slaves are held by 173,022 persons. 

But the number stated in the census should be reduced ; for 
it includes, as the superintendent of the census states, “slave- 
hirers ;” and furthermore, he informs us that “ where the party 
owns slaves in different counties, or in different States, he will 
be entered more than once.” The number of non-slaveholding 
hirers, Mr. Helper has not the means of giving exactly. But, 
judging from his own town, Salisbury, the capital of Rowan 
Co., North Carolina, he estimates them at 158,974. The num- 
ber entered more than once he computes at 2,000. This would 
leave the number of actual slaveholders in the United States, 
| 186,551. How insignificant the number, for whose benefit 
this enormous load of oppression on the great body of the 
people, both negroes and whites, is borne! 

Our author has a chapter on “Southern Literature,” which 
is very instructive in its bearing on slavery. We can only 
make a bare reference to afew of the facts stated. Of the 
whole number of American authors, as given in Duyckinck’s 
“ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” four hundred and three 
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were natives of the North, and only eighty-seven of the 
South ; and of these eighty-seven, many received their educa- 
tion in the North. Of the one hundred and forty-one poeta, 
(men only,) whose names are given in Griswold’s “ Poets 
and Poetry of America,” seventeen are natives of slave States, 
and one hundred and twenty-three of the free States. Of the 
female poets, whose nativity is given in Read’s “Female 
Poets of America,” seventeen are natives of slave States, and 
seventy-three natives of free States. Of the more than three 
hundred publishing houses referred to in the “ American Pub- 
lishers’ Circular,” more than.nine-tenths are in the free States, 
and of the remaining tenth, nearly one-half are in Maryland. 
A gentleman in Charleston, 8. C., is devoting his energies to 
the preparation of a series of pro-slavery elementary works, 
consisting of primers, readers, &c., and lo! they are printed, 
stitched and bound North of “Mason & Dixon’s line.” Mr. 
DeBow, the eminent statistician, publishes a Southern Re- 
view, purporting to be issued from New Orleans. It is 
printed and bound in the city of New York. 

The cause of this difference is slavery, which produces so 
much of ignorance and poverty that there are comparatively 
few to read and pay for literary works of any kind, Mr. 
Helper states the conditions requisite to a flourishing litera- 
ture and shows that they are lacking inthe South. (1.) Read- 
ers. (2.) Mental freedom, of which there can be little in the 
region of slavery. “A free press is an institution almost un- 
known at the South. Free speech is treason against slavery.” 
(3.) Mental activity, force and enterprise, which slavery to a 
great degree prevents. Under the first of these topics a table 
is given of the proportion of white adults over twenty years 
of age, who cannot read and write. We will givea specimen. 
In Connecticut, 1 to every 568; in North Carolina, 1 to every 
7. In Vermont, 1 to every 473; in South Carolina, 1 to 
every 17. But even these statements do not fully represent 
the disparity caused by slavery, unless it is added that the 
larger part of those who cannot read and write in the free 
States are foreigners, while the ignorant of the South are 
chiefly its native-born citizens. For example, of the 3,607 
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who cannot read and write in Rhode Island, 2,359 are for- 
eigners, and 68,052 of the 98,722 in the State of New York. 
In 1837, the Governor of Kentucky said in his message that 
it appeared by computation that “one-third of the adult pop- 
ulation of that State were unable to write their names ;” and 
Gov. Campbell, of Virginia, reported to the legislature of 
that State, that “of 4,614 applications for marriage license, 
in 1837, 1,047 were made by men unable to write.” 

It is often said, as an argument for slavery in the Southern 
States, that the climate is too hot and unhealthy to permit 
white men to work there. Negroes only can endure it. This, 
which, if true, would be an argument for hiring not for en- 
slaving the negroes, Mr. Helper successfully refutes. He 
gives a table of deaths in proportion to the population in the 
several States, from which it appears that, leaving out Louis- 
iana and Wisconsin, the ratio of deaths is in the Northern 
States as 1 to 72.39, and in the Southern as 1 to 74.60. It is 
even more healthy for whites than for negroes. The average 
mortality in Charleston for the last six years, as stated by Dr. 
Nott, is, for negroes,.1 in 44, for whites, 1 in 58. He also 
gives a table which shows the number of “free white male 
persons over fifteen years of age, engaged in agricultural and 
other out-door labor in the slave States.” This shows a total 
of 1,019,020. Of these there are employed, chiefly in agri- 
culture, in Alabama, 67,742 ; in Mississippi, 50,000 ; in Texas, 
47,000. “Too hot for white men!” he exclaims. “It is not 
too hot for white women.” He states that in his own imme- 
diate vicinity, not less than thirty young women, non-slave- 
holding whites, between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, 
labor in the fields every summer, and that for twenty-five 
cents a day. 

We now come to Mr. Helper’s PLAN FoR ABOLISHING SLAVERY. 
It is one which is to be accomplished chiefly by the non- 
slaveholding whites, by that great majority of the people, the 
millions who for so long a time have been impoverished, op- 
pressed and degraded by slavery, for the benefit .of less than 
two hundred thousand slaveholders. He says, in their name, 
“We desire peace, not war—justice, not blood. Give us fair 
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play, secure to us the right of discussion, the freedom of 
speech, and we will settle the difficulty at the ballot box, not 
on the battle-ground; by force of reason, not by force of 
arms. But we are wedded to one purpose, from which no 
earthly power can ever divorce us. We are determined to 
abolish slavery at all hazards, in defiance of all the opposition, 
of whatever nature, which it is possible for the slavocrats to 
bring against us. Of this they may take due notice, and gov- 
ern themselves accordingly.” The chief features of the plan 
are these : 

“Thorough organization and independent political action 
on the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the South.” 

“ Tneligibility of slaveholders. Never another vote to the 
trafficker in human flesh.” 

“No coédperation with slaveholders in politics; no fellow- 
ship with them in religion ; no affiliation with them in society.” 

“No patronage to slaveholding merchants; no guest-ship 
in slave-waiting hotels; no fees to slaveholding lawyers; no 
employment of slaveholding physicians ; no audience to slave- 
holding parsons.” 

“ Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to pro-slavery news- 
papers.” 

“The greatest possible encouragement to free white labor.” 

“ No more hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders.” 

“A tax of $60 on every slaveholder*for each and every 
negro in his possession at the present time, or at any interme- 
diate time between now and the 4th of July, 1863; said 
money to be applied to the transportation of the blacks to 
Liberia, to their colonization in Central or South America, or 
to their comfortable settlement within the boundaries of the 
United States.” 

“ An additional tax of $40 per annum to be levied on every 
slaveholder for each and every negro found in his possession 
after the 4th of July, 1863; said money to be paid into the 
hands of the negroes so held in slavery ; or, in cases of death, 
to their next of kin, and to be used by them at their own 
option.” 

“Tf slavery is not totally abolished by the year 1869, the 
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annual tax ought to be increased from $40 to $100; and if it 
does not then almost immediately disappear under the onus 
of this increased taxation, the tax ought, in the course of one 
or two years thereafter, to be augmented to such a degree as 
will, in harmony with other measures, prove an infallible 
death-blow to slavery on or before the 4th of July, 1876.” 

It will be seen that this plan, instead of providing compen- 
sation to masters for liberation of the slaves, provides for a 
small compensation in certain cases from the master to the 
slaves. Mr. Helper’s reasons for this we will give in his own 
language, as they are condensed into a short paragraph: 


“Two hundred and thirty-seven years have the negroes in America been held in 
inhuman bondage. During the whole of this long period they have toiled unceas- 
ingly from the gray of dawn till the dusk of eve, for their cruel task-masters, who 
have rewarded them with scanty allowances of the most inferior qualities of 
victuals and clothes, with heartiess separations of the tenderest ties of kindred, 
with epithets, with scoldings, with execrations, and with the lash—and, not unfre- 
quently, with the fatal bludgeon or the more deadly weapon. From the labor of 
their hands, and from the fruit of their loins, the human-mongers of the South 
have become wealthy, insolent, corrupt and tyrannical. In reason and in con- 
science the slaves might claim from their masters a much larger sum than we 
have proposed to allow them. If they were to demand an equal share of all the 
property, real and personal, which has been accumulated or produced through 
their efforts, Heaven, we believe, would recognize them as honest claimants.” p. 180. 


The idea of compensation to the slaveholders from the non- 
slaveholding whites, and indeed from any quarter, our author 
scouts indignantly. And he gives his reasons in very forcible 
terms. The amount of them is, that the slaveholders, by 
their selfish and oppressive institutions, have damaged the 
non-slaveholders far beyond the ability of the injuring party 
to pay. A part of the account he presents thus. He esti- 
mates the Jand owned by non-slaveholders in the slave States, 
at 331,902,720 acres. This, multiplied by $22.73, the differ- 
ence between $28.07, the average price of land in the North- 
ern States, and $5.34, the average price of land in the 
Southern States, gives the result of $7,544,148,825, the 
amount of damage to non-slaveholders by slavery, in this one 
item, land. He rejects with abhorrence the idea of attaching 
a price to human beings as property ; but, supposing it done 
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for the sake of the argument, and subtracting the estimated 
value of the slaves, $1,600,000,000, from the immense debt 
due to non-slaveholders, there would be still due from the 
slaveholders, after emancipation, $5,944,148,825. 

This point Mr. Helper illustrates by a piece of personal his- 
tory. He has recently sold to his brother his interest in the 
paternal homestead, two hundred acres of very fertile land 
in the valley of the South Yadkin, for $5.60 an acre. No 
one but his brother would give so much. About the same 
time he read in the Baltimore Sun of the sale of a tract of 
land of two hundred acres, in southeastern Pennsylvania, not 
equal in fertility to the two hundred acres of his paternal 
farm, judging from the description, at $105.50 per acre. The 
aggregate value of the one tract is $21,100: that of the other, 
$1.120; the difference, $19,980—the sum out of which the 
advocates and retainers of slavery have defrauded his family. 

Moreover, Mr. Helper argues that the slaveholders them- 
selves would be more than compensated for emancipation by 
the increased value of their land. He estimates the land 
belonging to slaveholders, at 173,024,000 acres. Multiply 
this by $5.34, the average value per acre of land in the 
Southern States, and also ‘by $28.07, the average price per 
acre of land in the Northern States—a difference caused by 
slavery—and subtract the former sum from the latter, and we 
have $3,933,535,520, as the probable enhancement of value. 
From this, deduct the putative value of the slaves, $1,600,- 
000,000, and there is left as the net profit to slaveholders, of 
emancipation, on the score of land only, $2,333,535,520. 

Mr. Helper refers in one of the concluding chapters of his 
book, to the successful abolition of slavery in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. He alludes also to the 
fact that slavery has been abolished, for the most part with 
good results, in more than forty different parts of the world, 
within the last half century ; and thus shows that it is not an 
untried and doubtful experiment to which he urges his coun- 
trymen, but one whose success has been demonstrated. 

In this connection he quotes the following pertinent testi- 
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mony from a West India planter, Charles Pettyjohn of Barba- 
does: “ In 1834, I came in possession of 257 slaves, under the 
laws of England, which required the owner to feed, clothe and 
furnish them with medical attendance. With this number I 
cultivated my sugar plantation until the Emancipation Act of 
August ist, 1838, when they all became free. I now hire a 
portion of those slaves, the best and cheapest of course, as you 
hire men in the United States. The average number which I 
employ is 100, with whom I cultivate more land ata cheaper 
rate,and make more produce, thanI did with 257 slaves. 
With my slaves I made from 100 to 180 tons of sugar yearly. 
With 100 free negroes I think I do badly if I do not annually 
produce 250 tons.” 

Mr. Helper has several chapters of testimony against slavery, 
which are valuable not only to aid the argument of his book, 
but for reference, containing the opinions on slavery of many 
eminent men of the past and the present, chiefly of the past. 
One is a chapter on “Southern Testimony,” comprising the 
declarations of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Pat- 
rick Henry, Pinkney and many other Southern statesmen, which 
should make the degenerate Southern statesmen of the present 
day hang their heads in self-contempt. Another chapter is on 
“Northern Testimony,” another on the “Testimony of the 
Nations,” another on the “ Testimony of the Churches,” and 
another on “ Bible Testimony.” 

The chief criticism which we have to make on this very 
valuable and effective work, is with respect to the severity 
and harshness of some of its language concerning slavehold- 
ers. This detracts from itsinfluence. Yet we must remem- 
ber that the author writes from an experience of the 
great disabilities and bitter wrongs which slavery inflicts 
on non-slaveholding whites, and from long observation of 
the enormous oppression by which it crushes and tortures 
multitudes of his fellow men of the negro race—expe- 
rience and observation which are enough to make “a wise 
man mad” beyond self-control. It should be borne in mind, 
also, that he explicitly discriminates between those who are 
slaveholders of choice and those who are slaveholders un- 
willingly and with a desire for emancipation. On this point he 
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says he wishes it “once for all distinctly understood,” that 
in his strictures he has “no reference to any slaveholder 
who admits the injustice and inhumanity of slavery, and who 
is not averse to the discussion of measures for its speedy and 
total extinction.” Such slaveholders he considers as only 
nominally such, and virtually on the anti-slavery side. 

We have watched with much interest to see what the de- 
fenders and abettors of slavery would say in answer to this 
book. They have attacked: Mr. Helper’s private character, 
charging him with fraudulent dealing in a commercial co- 
partnership—a charge which Mr. Helper has proved, by the 
certificate of the Southern man with whom he was said to 
have had the copartnership, to be an unfounded calumny. 
But they have let the dook alone very carefully ; and very 
prudently for them. For its arguments are facts which cannot 
be denied, which can be demonstrated at any time by reference 
to the census; and facts to which, as they well know, for the 
credit of their shameful institution and of themselves as its 
supporters, they had better not call the public attention in 
any way. 

In the early part of this Article we quoted a sentence 
in which Mr. Helper spoke of the South as his home, and of 
his desire and fixed purpose to live and die there. But he 
finds illustrated in his own case the truth of what he had 
stated in his book, that there is no freedom of speech or 
freedom of the press in the slave States. His friends at the 
South have written to him at New York, whither he had 
gone to publish his book, urging him to keep away from his 
Southern home, at least for the present, because his life would 
not be safe there. Truly, what a tyranny is this of slavery! 
There is no tyranny in any despotism in Europe that surpass- 
es it. Legal punishment, allowed and encouraged mob-vio- 
lence, torture and murder, are the penalty of free speech and 
free printing on the subject of liberty in the South! And 
yet North Carolina is called a free State. What an absurd 
misnomer to call slave States free States! As though freedom 
and slavery are not direct opposites, utterly contradictory. 
Not only the negroes, but the whites, have no liberty.except 
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to favor, or do the bidding of the tyrant, slavery; and that 
is just the liberty which is possessed under any tyranny, 
however despotic. 

It is an instructive fact, and one which should silence those 
who say that abolitionists are mere theorists who know noth- 
ing of the realities of slavery, that some of the most decided 
and uncompromising abolitionists are from the South, born 
and bred in the midst of slavery—Helper, Birney, the Grimkes, 
Vaughan, Bailey, John G. Fee, Cassius M. Clay, and many 
others ; not to speak of Frederick Douglass, Brown, Crafts and 
others, who have been slaves themselves, and thus know more 
deeply and thoroughly than any freeman can know, just what 
the accursed system is. 


We turn now to the other book at the head of this article. 
Its author, Rev. Dr. Stiles, is well known as an earnest and 
eloquent preacher, of the impulsive and vehement style. His 
influence, since he came to the North, has been much aided 
among humane men by the supposed fact that he is at heart 
a decided anti-slavery man, and that he left’ the South, partly 
because he could not tolerate the idea of educating his family 
in the atmosphere and amid the evil influences of slavery, and 
partly that he might execute a plan which he had formed for 
the emancipation of his own slaves. Having given to Dr. 
Stiles largely of our respect and affection, very much on ac- 
count of this idea generally entertained concerning him, we 
have been greatly disappointed and grieved by a perusal of 
his book. We expected, from what we supposed to be his 
anti-slavery principles and feelings, that though, under the 
influence of wounded sectional partialities, he might say some 
mistaken and severe things of anti-slavery men; yet the main 
current and force of the book would be against what he must 
know to be the chief curse and peril of the country, slavery. 
But we find it to be a vehement, and we are compelled as 
honest critics to add, an abusive book against anti-slavery 
men, and in large part such anti-slavery men as the great body 


of our churches and citizens deservedly honor, and against the - 
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~tion that slavery, as it isin the South, or, to use his own lan- 
guage, “ such a state of society as is common in the South,” 
sinful. We did expect that, at such a time as this, when the 
whole Christian world is shocked at the aggressions of slavery 
in the United States; when it is imprisoning benevolent 
women for teaching negro children to read ; when it is driving 
our national government to the violation of a time- honored 
compact, one side of which has long since been complied 
with, that it may spread its curse over free territory ; when it 
is imposing its curse on a liberty-loving people, the vast ma- 
jority of a territory, by the votes and the violence of the 
people of another State ; when it is forcing a “facile” exec- 
utive to take the open position that the constitution, which our 
liberty-loving fathers formed “ to establish justice ” and “ se- 
cure the blessings of liberty,” carries slavery everywhere in 
our territories, and liberty for all men nowhere ; when it has 
compelled the various churches and religious denominations 
of the South to succumb to its power, apostatize from their 
ancient testimony against slavery, and contend for its ap- 
vroval by divine authority; when it is compelling Southern 
Christians with united voice to protest against the publication 
of the formerly approved and published counsels and exhor- 
tations of their own good men on “the duties of masters ;” 
when it is causing Southern divines and churches to recede 
from a Presbyterian Assembly on account of its moderate 
anti-slavery action, and then to send to an Assembly of those 
secessionists a Presbyterian elder, notorious and infamous by 
his complicity with the horrible torture of two negroes—a 
member readily accepted, while the minister, who attempted 
to apply the gospel rule of reproof to him for his crime, was 
advised to withdraw the papers certifying his membership— 
we did expect that Dr. Stiles, publishing a/book on slavery at 
such a time, would make its main force/bear against slavery, 
or at least against its recent enormous/aggressions and shame- 
ful victories over righteous government and Christian fidelity. 
But no! The tone of the book ig that as a sin, or an evil, 
slavery is nothing to anti-slaver . His rebukes are not for 
slavery, or the enormities which jake place under it, but for 
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anti-slavery and anti-slavery men. And those rebukes are 
vehement and violent. Slavery should be done away with, 
he thinks, at some remote period amid the ultimate triumphs 
of the gospel; but anti-slavery, certainly by any body at the 
North, or in the form of discussion for slavery’s removal, 
should be done away with at once—nothing but immediate 
abolition for that. 

We are aware that Dr. Stiles says, by way of anticipating 
this objection, that he is now addressing the North and not 
the South. But that is the very point of our criticism. Why 
did he not address the South, when these flagrant enormities, 
so disgraceful to Southern Christianity, urgently demand it— 
he who is eminently qualified to address the South, much 
better certainly than he is to address the North, who can 
speak to Southern men as a Southern man? Why did he not 
address the Southern churches, at this time, when their emi- 
nent need is to be faithfully addressed on this subject by some 
one whom they will hear ; when their great lack is of cowrage 
on the part of Christian men and Christian ministers to declare 
the whole counsel of God—courage to apply the precepts of 
the gospel to the acknowledged enormities and abuses which 
occur in the administration of slavery, and also to slavery 
itself; when the chief difficulty with them is that their minis- 
ters and members have been cowed into silence by the 
overbearing influence and violence of slavebreeders, slave- 
traders, slaveholders, and their tools the Southern politicians ; 
and not only into silence but into submission, and to a wide 
extent into conversion to the pro-slavery doctrines of these 
same breeders, traders and politicians. We submit that with 
our Dr. Nehemiah Adamses, Dr. Lords, Dr. Bethunes, Dr. 
Springs, and our New York Observers, Christian Observers, 
and Journals of Commerce, the North has a sufficiency of the 
sort we find in this book already, and that Dr. Stiles is “ car- 
rying coals to Newcastle,” when they are exceedingly wanted 
in a part of the country im whieh he is specially interested. 

But to a more particular examination of the book. It pro- 
fesses to treat of “the extreme anti-slavery movement of the 
day.” This is not very definite: for what is “extreme” to 
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one is moderate to another, and what is mederate to one, is 
extreme to another. We thought at first that probably it 
would prove that the persons in the author’s mind were those 
represented by Mr. Garrison, Mr. Wendell Philips and Rev. 
Theodore Parker. But we soon found our mistake. He 
doubtless includes them, but his chief references are to a very 
different class of men. And these references show whom he 
has chiefly in mind. He has large reference, for example, to 
the New School Presbyterian Church, and to the American 
Home Missionary Society. He speaks of the division of 
that branch of the Presbyterian Church as one of the effects 
of this “extreme anti-slavery movement.” Of course his 
strictures are meant for such men as have pressed the subject 
of slavery on the General Assembly of -that church year 
after year, and accorded with the final action which occasioned 
the Southern secession—such men as Rev. Drs. Asa D. Smith, 
Hatfield, Wisner of Lockport, Allen of Lane Seminary, Rev. 
Albert Barnes, and others—indeed the great body of the 
Northern members of that General Assembly and of that 
church. He refers to the recent action of the American 
Home Missionary Society as one of the developments of this 
movement. Of course, then, he means not only the Secre- 
taries of that Society, Rev. Dr. Badger and Rev. Messrs. Coe 
and Noyes, but its Committee, who were unanimous in that 
action, and of which Dr. Asa D. Smith, Dr. Hatfield, Dr. 
Storrs and Dr. Thompson are members. He refers to the 
recent movement, resulting in a direction by the American 
Tract Society to its Committee to issue suitable publications 
on slavery, as one of the operations of the extreme anti- 
slavery spirit. Of course he means such men as favored 
that movement and decision—such as Dr. Wayland, Dr. 
Hawes and Judge Williams. He speaks of the persistent 
discussion, or agitation, of the subject of slavery at the 
North, as one of the operations of this extreme movement. 
Of course, then, he means such men as the conductors and 
writers of the New Englander. He evidently intends to 
include in “the extreme anti-slavery movement” all who 
are for the immediate abolition of slavery. Of course, he means 
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such a man as Dr. Wayland. For he says in his work, “ If the 
system [of slavery] be wrong, as we have endeavored to 
show, if it be at variance with our duty both to God and to 
man, it must be abandoned. If it be asked when, I ask 
again, when shall a man begin to cease doing wrong? Is not 
the answer, immediately ?” 

Having thus ascertained by the references of the book itself 
whom the author includes in what he calls “ the extreme anti- 
slavery movement,” let us see how he treats them. Let us 
bring before our minds a few representative men, Rev. Dr. 
Wayland, Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. Dr. Hawes, Rev. Dr. A. 
D. Smith, Rev. Professor Allen, for example, and apply to 
them Dr. Stiles’ language. His object isto show in his second 
chapter, that their spirit is “ arrogant ;” (this is the title 
in capitals, at the beginning and at the top of the page ;) in 
his third chapter that it is “ watianant ;” in his fourth that it 
is “BELLIGERENT ;” in his fifth, that it is “ meRacticaBLE ;” in 
his sixth, that it is “ pesrrucrive.” Take some other specimens 
of his language—* Why our Reformer! He hates the master 
more than he loves the slave;” “he bears down upon him 
with a temper as malignant as it is arrogant.” In a paragraph 
in which a direct reference is made to Mr. Barnes and his 
book on slavery, he says respecting “the Reformer,” “ In his 
fanaticism he has taken wrong ground. * * * The Bible, you 
perceive lies directly across his path. * * * The Bible must 
give way. * * * He affirms first: He who gave man his na- 
ture, gave him for his government great ‘ natural feelings, 
mighty invincible ‘ instincts.’ By these as a last resort, he must 
judge all things. Therefore, if the Bible crosses his instincts, 
the Bible must be set aside.” Then we have this beautiful spe- 
cimen of ethics and theology, in our author’s vehement style. 
“Wretched delusion ! Preposterous argument! I defy any mind 
on earth to trace out the gulfs which separate the greater vio- 
lence of man’s instincts against God’s invasion of his liberty from 
the lesser violence of his instincts against man’s invasion of his 
liberty! God made man holy and gave hima perfectlaw. This 
was justice. God brings me into the world without a solitary 
remnant of original holiness, and full of all sin, and yet holds me 
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to the same law! Where is justice now? He first destroys all 
my power, and then commands me, under peril of hell, to do as 
if I had all power! * * * If now man is to go by his instincts, 
away! away! forever with the rectitude of God!” We would 
ask our author to take breath for a moment, and ask himself how 
he judges of the “justice” and “rectitude” of God? He 
does judge of it, in some way, it seems. In what way? by 
what standard? Any other than his own sense of justice and 
rectitude, given by his Creator? He then goes on to address 
the Reformer thus, (we bear in mind that Albert Barnes is the 
man specially referred to,) “ My fellow-man, did you but 
know what God knows, you would feel that I have a solemn 
right to exclaim ‘ What a robber you are!’ Nor is even this 
the limit of your malice. Behold! you have embarked me 
again on that broad and shoreless ocean of doubt and darkness 
which overwhelmed my race at the fall with no better bottom 
under me than your own wretched, wretched inferences.” 
Again, speaking of the Anti-slavery “ enterprise,” he says : 
* Have we not seen that its elements are largely Phariseeism, 
malevolence, tyranny and prejudice?” Farther on he assumes 
an inquisitorial bearing, and says to his “ Reform brother,” “I 
have another solemn interrogatory to address to you just here. 
How do you feel, my brother, in view of your own conduct in 
times just gone by? Did you not sully your sacred pulpit ? 
Under the unhallowed inspiration of the day, by the frequent 
introduction and fervid enforcement of your secular liberty, 
did you not soil that holy of holies where God commanded you 
to speak out to a perishing world, as man’s first, last and best 
good, his liberty from heaven? * * * In all this, did you, say ! 
Did you quit yourself like a man of God ?” Then again, after 
saying, “That you are a Christian man, I have no disposition 
to question,” he asks, or rather demands, “ Does not all the 
Christianity of your soul sternly affirm, ‘I will have nothing 
to do with your Abolitionism? On this subject—the subject 
of slavery—do you find any humility in your spirit? * * * On 
the contrary, is not ¢A7s your unvarying temper, ‘I know that 
Iam right? * * * On this subject, is there any charity in 
your spirit? * * On the contrary, have you not marked in 
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your own spirit such an uniformly hard, censorious and un- 
compromising temper as sometimes surprises you into the 
soliloquy: ‘Why, on this subject of slavery, I hardly know 
myself.’ * * * On this subject have you any teachableness in 
your spirit? * * My Christian brother! Do you know what 
it is in very truth to struggle with God for light on this sub- 
ject? * * On the contrary, have you not at times, been more 
than a little startled at the impracticable self-reliance, intoler- 
ance and recklessness which always mark the workings of 
your spirit on this subject? Have you any reasonableness in 
your spirit on the subject of slavery? What say your judg- 
ments? * * You hold a sentiment concerning true religion, 
which in practice profanes the pulpit and abolishes the Bible. 
You hold a sentiment concerning love to your neighbor which 
in practice is an exact war of extermination. * * What say 
your prayers ? Do they not anxiously beseech the slave’s de- 
liverance from those troubles about which God tells him not to 
trouble himself; while your heart—be your language what it 
may—(Dr. Stiles, it seems, knows their hearts so well that 
he can say that their hearts contradict their language !)—is 
scarce ever conscious of a sincere yearning (!) that the slave 
might come to possess that spiritual freedom which God says 
is his all in all! * * Oh, my brother! Does not God know 
that you have had many secret admonitions from heaven on 
account of the actings of your soul on the subject of slavery? 
* * * Your doctrine is as untrue as your temper is unholy. 
* * * Will you take a little advice from me? Daily, for the 
space of a month, enter thy closet. Bend thy knee. Utter 
not a word of prayer. Mean to meet God. Tarry in his 
presence, seeking, expecting light from him alone. Let what- 
ever thought enter thy mind that will. Only be a little child, 
and long for truth, the very truth of God, be what it may. 
Peradventure God will have mercy upon thee,” &c. 

What kind of treatment is this to be given to such men as 
Dr. Wayland, Dr. Hawes and Rev. Albert Barnes, whom, to 
present the matter as much in the concrete as possible, we 
may mention as prominent representatives of the class of 
Christians whom our author is addressing! We are constrained 
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to ask what is there in Dr. Stiles which can justify him in as- 
suming such an air of superiority, and such an inquisitorial, 
condemning, imperious, “overseer”-like bearing toward men, 
who, to say the least, are his equals in all that commends men 
to human respect and affection? It must be that in the ear- 
nestness and vehemence of his discussion, he has forgotten 
where he is, and that “ plantation manners” are not suited to 
intercourse with acknowledged and eminent Christian breth- 
ren. “ Arrogant,” “malignant,” “ destructive,” ‘ Pharisee- 
ism,” “malice,” “ malevolence,” “tyranny,” “ robber,” “ your 
unholy temper,” “profanes the pulpit and abolishes the Bible” ! 
Did even Garrison ever apply to Christian men terms more 
abusive than these? We will notsay to Dr. Stiles, as he says 
to his brethren, “ Did you know what God knows,” but rather, 
did you know what we know, did you see your own book as 
we see it, you would be ashamed and repent of its gross viola- 
tion of the proprieties and decencies of Christian and gentle- 
manly conduct. 

Dr. Stiles’ doctrine respecting the moral character of slavery 
does not differ much from the Dr. Ross pattern, and amounts 
to very little in the way of anti-slavery in “this present 
world.” It is substantially this. Before Adams’ fall, slavery 
would have been necessarily sinful ; but is notso since his fall! 
He says ““ Humanity has four grand states. The two last lie in 
the future—judgment and retribution. The first two have 
been developed in time—the original constitution of things, 
and man’s fall from it. Our views of slavery, I judge, should 
vary as we place our stand-point in the first temporal condi- 
tion of things or the second.” * * “The second palpable 
change (i. e. by the fall) is this. Slavery, so necessarily sin- 
ful in the first condition of humanity, may be entirely free 
from sin in the second.” * * “The relation of master and 
servant (slave) had its origin and apology in man’s fall.” 

To be conformed to this doctrine, the language of the Dee- 
laration of Independence needs serious modification. “ We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men (were before 
Adam’s fall) created equal, that (before Adam’s fall they were) 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
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among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Such a declaration, however, would not have answered the 
purpose of the patriots of our revolution very well, as they 
happened to live several thousand years after Adam’s fall. 
Nor can it amount to much as a foundation for a claim to lib- 
ty, either republican or personal, in this world anywhere, since 
all its inhabitants have been under the necessity of deriving 
their existence from Adam after his fall. It is but fair to state, 
and we are pleased that we can state it, that sometimes, cer- 
tainly in oue instance, ovr author says that which is inconsist- 
ent with and better than his formal definition on this subject. 
For example, he says, “‘ On the one hand, slavery, independent 
of circumstances ”—(we do not see very well how this can actu- 
ally be)—“ slavery in the abstract—is both a clear wrong and 
a great mischief; and consequently as @ natural right and a 
most valuable earthly good, we are bound to secure to every 
child of Adam his natural liberty, so far as the end can be 
effected wisely, quietly, legally.” The italics are ours. 

Dr. Stiles is in favor of ultimate emancipation. And so we 
understand Dr. Ross to be ; at least he denies that he holds that 
slavery should be perpetual. Dr. Stiles says “Slavery will be 
swept away in the progress of the Gospel.” But he puts emanci- 
pation so far off, that it would not give serious trouble to any 
slaveholder or slave-trader, however mercenary or avaricious ; 
for he would be sure that slavery would last during more than 
his life-time. He puts it off at least for several generations. 
Thus he says: “ He, therefore, who conceives that the needed 
good of this population—Christianity, cultivation and free- 
dom,” (that is the order of sequence,) “can all be well secur- 
ed in one generation, instead of getting into the privileged 
period of light and progress, has gone back eighteen hundred 
years, and resurged in the age which justified faith in mira- 
cles.” Ah! Give the corrupting, barbarizing, inhumanizing 


power of slavery opportunity to live and work for generations 
and ages, and it would more than counteract and nullify all 
the benevolent processes by which our author would prepare 
an enslaved race for freedom. 

In laying down his fundamental moral position in the early 
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part of his book, our author makes several logical slips and 
jumps, which are worthy of notice. He takes this position: 
“The sinful conduct of men may justify bondage, both tempo- 
rary and permanent.” To illustrate this, he supposes that the 
passengers of aship succeed in subduing and bringing to invol- 
untary hard labor for life, under the laws of their country, its 
captain and crew, who were known to have conspired to kill 
the passengers and to become pirates on the high sea. This in- 
voluntary servitude for crime we admit to be justifiable. But 
would it be justifiable to enslave the children of those pirates 
for the crime of their parents? Dr. Stiles’ position, “The 
sinful conduct of man may justify bondage, both temporary 
and permanent,” is indefinite and ambiguous. If he means 
by it, that the sinful conduct of a man may justify Acs bond- 
age temporary or permanent, that istrue. But if he means by 
it what he needs to mean, in order to prove, as he was endeav- 
oring to prove, that American slavery is not necessarily sinful, 
viz: that the sinful conduct of a man may justify the enslave- 
ment of himself and his posterity ; or if he means the modern 
Southern dogma, laid down in Dr. Armstrong’s “Christian doc- 
trine of Slavery,” (What a title !) that the sinful conduct of the 
human race justifies slavery, or the sinful conduct of some par- 
ticular race of men justifies the enslavement of them and their 
posterity—then it is palpably and grossly false. And even if it 
were true, his i/wstration would prove nothing to his purpose ; 
for it is not pretended that American slavery originated in any 
such crime on the part of the enslaved as murder and pira- 
cy ; nor can it be proved that the African race are specially 
sinful. 

“Tn like manner,” (i. ¢., with the enslavement of that cap- 
tain and crew for crime,) “the utter incapacity of the subject, 
in the view of wisdom and benevolence may justify his con- 
tinuance in a state of involuntary servitude.” This is an ex- 
traordinary logical leap. Because crime may justify slavery, 
therefore incapacity may! But, even if we should take 
this logical, or rather illogical leap, it avails nothing for the 
defense of slavery, forit cannot be proved that men, or any 
races of men, Aave any such incapacity as disqualifies them 
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for personal freedom, under suitable regulations and govern- 
ment. The doctrine of the Bible and the doctrine of nature 
and common sense—that all men are brethren, that God hath 
made them all of one blood—is that all men are so endowed 
with “ capacity ” by their Creator, as to have a right, and an 
inalienable right, to liberty. And even should it be granted 
that some individuals have an incapacity for liberty, that would 
not avail for our author’s purpose, the defense of the continu- 
ance of American slavery, for it would not justify the enslave- 
ment of their children, since they would not have any such 
“incapacity,” if they were suitably trained and instructed, 
especially if, as often happens at the Sonth, they should be of 
mixed blood. 

On this point Dr. Stiles’ positions are palpably inconsistent. 
He declares that slave making is so utterly vicicus in its na- 
ture, as to be sinful and insufferable under all circumstances. 
But American slavery, whose continuance he defends, makes 
slaves of all the children of slaves; for they come free from 
the hand of their Creator. The disgusting legal dogma of 
American slavery, “ Partus sequitur ventrem,” is kidnapping 
and “ slave making” reduced to law—a law which Dr. Stiles 
virtually approves: for he thinks it folly to suppose that 
the rightful removal of American slavery can be “secured in 
one generation.” 

Moreover, this position is inconsistent with his doctrine that 
“the incapacity of the subject” “may justify his continu- 
ance” in slavery. For if a man has an incapacity for freedom 
—is not fit to be and ought not to be free, “ in the view of wis- 
dom and benevolence,”—then it is no more sinful to make him 
a slave, than it is to keep him aslave. “Wisdom and benev- 
olence” are only putting him in the condition in which he 
ought to be. We think that the South Carolina advocates for 
reopening the African slave trade would not ask for any better 
argument than this of Dr. Stiles about “ the incapacity of the 
subject.” They have no doubt that they can find a plenty of 
incapable subjects on the African slave coast. And we have 
no doubt that they can find multitudes there who have more 
“incapacity” than any who can be found in our slave States. 
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Our author endeavors to maintain his position of the inno- 
cence of slavery, and of its indefinite continuance, from the 
Bible. But we will not follow him. Suffice it to say, that he 
has proved nothing new on this point; that he ignores the 
many anti-slavery Scriptural demonstrations which have been 
made, and repeats over arguments which have been a thous- 
and times completely refuted—such as that Paul sent back a 
fugitive slave to his owner, when Paul himself says that he 
sent him back “not now as a servant,”—the law respecting 
Hebrew servitude, which so far from sustaining American 
slavery, would utterly abolish it in a few years—the com- 
mands to servants to obey their masters; when in the same 
connection they are told that “it is thank-worthy, if a man 
for conscience toward God endures grief, suffering wrongfully, 
and are referred to the example of Christ under his unjust and 
cruel sufferings; and as though the exhortation to obey masters 
proved the rightful authority of the master any more than the 
exhortation, when smitten on the one cheek, to turn the other, 
proves the rightfulness of violent and unprovoked smiting. 

The book abounds in unjust charges against the anti-slavery 
men whom it addresses, and against the North; made igno- 
rantly, we believe, for we are sure its author would not design- 
edly do injustice, and we perceive that he really does not know 
the character and practice of those whom he takes it upon 
himself to rebuke. 

He says of them that they “fight colonization.” If he 
knew them, he would know that nine-tenths of them are now, 
and ever have been, advocates and supporters of the Coloni- 
zation Society. He says, “ Why is it that he can rarely be 
persuaded to advance a farthing towards the redemption of a 
captive at the South?” Nothing could illustrate better our 
author’s ignorance of the men he writes about. We can as- 
sure him, that it is chiefly by men of this class that the money 
for the redemption of individuals and families in Southern 
bondage is contributed. And we can tell him of many per- 
sons of this class, who give every year, in this way, as much 
probably as would be their proportion, if all the people of the 
country should be taxed according to property or income, for 
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the redemption of all the slavesin the land. There are many 
of us who in this way bleed freely for the benefit of the mas- 
ters, whom Dr. Stiles says we “hate.” He says we pray for 
the natural liberty of the slave, but are not “ conscious of a 
sincere yearning” for his spiritual liberty. This uncharitable. 
ness and assumed omniscience in the judgment of our hearts, 
really deserves no answer. Yet we will meekly assure our au- 
thor that there is with this class of men more of sincere yearn- 
ing, and more of prayer, for the slave’s spiritual liberty, than 
for his natural liberty ; and that one of their strongest motives 
to desire and pray for his natural liberty, is that they know 
that his slavery is a most disastrous barrier to his acquisition 
of spiritual liberty. 

“When emancipation laws forbade the prolongation of 
slavery at the North, there are living witnesses, who saw the 
crowds of negroes assembled along the shores of New En- 
gland and the Middle States, to be shipped to latitudes where 
their bondage could be perpetuated.” This we believe to be 
destitute of proof; and we know thatit is against proof, so far 
as New England is concerned, with the exception, perhaps, for 
a period, of Rhode Island. It could not have occurred in 
Massachusetts; for slavery was abolished there at once, not 
by “emancipation laws,” but by the Bill of Rights, when 
Massachusetts became a State. It could not have been true in 
Connecticut ; for long before the “ emancipation laws ” effect- 
ed the freedom of any slaves, stringent laws were enacted ex- 
pressly against the selling or transportation of slaves to other 
States. There is full evidence that the New England States 
in this matter of emancipation were governed, chiefly, by 
fidelity to the principles which they had announced in the 
Declaration of Independence, and by considerations of hu- 
manity and religion, and not, as is often alleged, because 
slavery was unprofitable. Why, slavery might be rendered 
profitable in Connecticut to day, in the only way in which it 
is profitable in Virginia, viz, by breeding slaves for the south- 
ern market. 

Dr. Stiles makes a vehement charge against the North of 
covetousness ; and declares that consistency requires that those 
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who claim that slavery should be a matter of Church disci- 
pline, should make Northern covetousness a matter of Church 
discipline. We answer, when Northern covetousness appears 
in overt acts, so as to be capable of discipline, as Southern 
covetousness does in overt acts of oppression in connection 
with slavery, we do make it a matter of discipline. 

But Dr. Stiles charges, virtually and expressly, that the sin 
of covetousness exists at the North in larger measure than at 
the South. This comes with an ill grace from one whose chief 
employment is to obtain from Northern liberality ‘‘ Southern 
Aid ”—aid which the South should itself afford. But, coming 
with good or ill grace, we deny it. That the sin of covetous- 
ness exists largely at the North, we admit and lament; but it 
is unjust to say that it is greater than Southern covetousness, 
or equal to it. The North far surpasses the South in liberality. 
This is proved by such facts as this: When Portsmouth, in 
Virginia, was suffering under the ravages of the yellow fever, 
it received from the free States $42,547; and only $12,182 
from all the slave States outside of Virginia, and including 
Virginia, within whose borders and at whose doors the suffer- 
ers were, only $33,398. It is proved by the comparative re- 
ceipts from the North and South, of the various Associations 
of religious benevolence. And it is proved by the testimony 
of Christian brethren, who have resided long at the South and 
know as much of the matter as Dr. Stiles does, and who 
declare that the Southern Churches do not give to any object, 
not even for their enterpises of home evangelization, any 
where near as largely in proportion to their ability, as the 
Northern Churches give. Indeed, one may start from New 
England and go South, and he will find that habitual liberality | 
to objects of Christian benevolence grows less and less the 
farther he goes. 

Indeed, what is it but Southern covetousness which has pro- 
duced the great reaction in the Southern community and the 
shameful apostasy of the Southern Churches, on the subject of 
slavery ; so that now nothing anti-slavery is tolerated there, 
nor any faithful application of the precepts of the Gospel ; so 
that if Washington or Jefferson should come back to their old 
homes, unrecognized and unknown, and speak or publish their 
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former utterances against slavery, they would be hung on the 
nearest tree? What but Southern covetousness has produced 
this? We know that Dr. Stiles ascribes this in his book, as 
many others have done, to the anti-slavery discussion and 
movements at the North. But this will not bear a moment’s 
examination, in the light of history. Up to a given time anti- 
slavery and emancipation discussions and testimonies abounded 
in the South, both in Church and State. Why should they 
turn right about because they received anti-slavery sympathy 
and help in the free States? The assigned cause is ridiculously 
inadequate and contrary to such an effect. 

Besides, anti-slavery and abolition discussion, and abolition 
societies at the North, were no new thing. They had existed 
from the first formation of the Government. There were abo- 
lition societies all over the Northern States. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was President of one in Pennsylvania. The late Judge 
Baldwin, of New Haven, was Secretary of one in Connecticut. 
Why should this constant cause have all at once a new and 
different effect? It did not. There was doubtless some 
extravagance in the Northern discussion and action, which had 
some effect, but very little, hardly worth taking into the 
account. The chief cause may be given in one significant 
word—Mamwon. The introduction of the cotton culture and 
the improvements in preparing cotton, especially the cotton 
gin, made it profitable to work slaves on cotton plantations in 
the more southern States and Territories, and profitable in the 
more Northern slave States to raise slaves for the Southern 
market. Slavery appeared differently from what it had done in 
the eyes of Southern planters, when the produce of cotton fields 
brought forty cents a pound, and in the eyes of slaveholders in 
Virginia, Kentucky and North Carolina, who could raise and 
sell laborers at a thousand dollars each when cotton was high. 
On this point we quote the authority of Daniel Webster. In his 
speech on the 7th of March, 1850, he said: “ What, then, 
have been the causes which have created so new a feeling in 
favor of slavery in the South, which have changed the whole 
nomenclature of the South on that subject, so that from being 
thought and described in the terms I have mentioned, and will 
not repeat, it has now become an institution, a cherished insti- 
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tution, in that quarter; no evil, no scourge, but a great reli- 
gious, social, and moral blessing, as I think I have heard it 
latterly spoken of. I suppose this, sir, is owing to the sudden 
uprising and rapid growth of the COTTON plantations of the 
South. So far as any motive, consistent with honor, justice 
and general judgment could act, it was the Corron interest that 
gave a new desire to promote slavery, to spread it, to use its 
labor.” When the great debate on emancipation occurred in 
the LegiSlature of Virginia, in 1832, the price of negroes was 
very low. When the Legislature met the next year, the price 
of negroes had risen, and the whole subject was dropped. 
The real cause of this progressive subjugation of the principles 
and practice of Southern men in Church and State, by the sin 
of slavery, was mammon. It was mammon, the love of 
money, that did it. Mammon first subdued the politicians; 
and then mammon and the politicians subdued and perverted 
the Church and the ministry. 

One of the most forcible and eloquent passages of this book, 
is that in which the author compares natural and spiritual 
liberty, and reproves his anti-slavery brethren for putting too 
high an estimate on the former in comparison with the latter. 
On this point we have two things to say. The first is that we 
fully agree with him in his exalted estimate of spiritual liberty. 
We, also, value it far above natural liberty. And this is one 
of the reasons why we hate slavery, because, to a dreadful 
extent, it prevents men, masters and slaves, but especially 
slaves, from obtaining spiritual liberty—introducing so many 
causes of moral corruption among all classes; keeping the 
slaves in ignorance and taking away from them the power to 
search the Scriptures, to read the word of life; depriving them 
to a disastrous extent of the most common religious privileges ; 
destroying the security of the married relation, and by neces- 
sary consequence corrupting their moral purity. 

The other remark is this. Dr. Stiles undervalues natural 
liberty. Let him make the slave’s case his own. Let him be 
treated as many a slave has been, and all are liable to be. 
Let him be humiliated and tortured, by being tied hand and 
foot prostrate and naked upon the earth, and lashed till his back 
is cut into raw flesh; let him have his daughters taken away 
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from him and sold to corrupt men for the most infamous pur- 
poses ; let him be torn away from his wife and all loved asso- 
ciations, and sold on the auctioneer’s block for a distant 
market ; and let him be denied the ability to read God’s word, 
and be plunged into the usual mental darkness of slavery— 
and we think he would have a very different estimate of natu- 
ral liberty ; we think he would hardly reprove any who should 
pray that he might have his natural liberty, as “anxiously 
beseeching his deliverance from those troubles about which 
God tells him not to trouble himself.” 

It is alleged by anti-slavery men that the whole gospel can- 
not be preached in the slave States, and that of course only a 
partial and corrupted Christianity can be cultivated there un- 
der the pro-slavery domination. It is a sad and dreadful 
truth, which we sorrow to repeat, but which, if we would use 
wise and efficient endeavors to promote real Christianity in the 
land, we must recognize and consider. Dr. Stiles denies this. 
We affirm it. The precepts of the gospel in their application 
to slavery, and especially to the acknowledged sins and corrupt 
customs and habits which it engenders or helps, are not and 
cannot be preached at the South. We speak advisedly. We 
have abundant proof of it. Let Dr. Stiles take one specimen. 
We have before us a letter from a Presbyterian minister in 
Ohio, a part of which we will give : “I am an anti-slavery man 
—not from reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin, (I never read it,) nor 
from reading any anti-slavery papers and documents. I sel- 
dom read such things. I have a long history of my own that 
I read, running through forty years of my life—embracing 
nearly all my life. I was born and educated in Virginia, and 
lived there until the last four years. I say from my own ob- 
servation, that if a missionary is sent to the South, he cannot 
preach (for he dare not) but very few of the truths of the 
Bible. He can be sent, probably, to no congregation or peo- 
ple in the South, where the following sins will not be rife and 
rampant. He will have in his congregation—men who hold 
their own children as slaves, and their own slaves as wives, al- 
though they may have at the same time a legal white wife; 
men who sell their own children; men who ¢rade in slaves; 
men who are guilty of great injustice and cruelty to their 
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slaves ; men who make laws, directly or indirectly, to prevent 
the slaves from being taught to read, and of course cut him 
off from access to the Bible. Now a missionary at the South 
has such sinful ‘practices all around him, and they are the cry- 
ing sins of the land; and, so far from being permitted to 
preach boldly against them, he is not even allowed to pass an 
oblique hint at such things. If forty a in the South teach 
me any truths, they are these.” 

Testimony to the same effect we have in a aren abundance and 
variety—it is coming out constantly, as in the case of the infa- 
mous Col. Netherland, any notice of whose shocking cruelty 
by his minister displaced the minister ; while he was left in good 
and regular standing, and was sent a delegate to a Southern 
Presbyterian Convention—testimony sufficient thoroughly to 
convince us that in a large part of the slave States slavery has 
so far corrupted Christianity, that the gospel cannot be, cer- 
tainly is not, faithfully preached. This of itself is (and Dr. 
Stiles acknowledges that, if true, it is) a sufficient reason for 
the “new rule” of the American Home Missionary Society, 
against which he argues at such length and so elaborately ; 
and we may add, it clearly condemns the plan of the Southern 
Aid Society, in favor of which the latter part of his book is a 
virtual appeal—the plan to send or sustain missionaries or 
ministers at the South, who will “preach the gospel” and ég- 
nore slavery—in other words, preach the gospel with that 
large part of it left out which applies to slavery and its attend- 
ant sins. : 

There are other points in the book which we had intended to 
notice. But we are making our Article too long. We con- 
clude, therefore, by saying that while, as honest and faithful 
critics, we have been constrained thus to animadvert upon the 
errors of our author, and especially upon the manner in which 
he treats his anti-slavery brethren, we cheerfully say, that the 
volume contains abundant evidence that he has a warm Chris- 
tian heart and strong desires for the religious welfare of the 
Southern people, both slaves and masters; and contains also 
many expressions of fraternal and Christian feeling, which we 
appreciate and reciprocate. 

VOL. XV. 43 
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Arr. VI—CRITICAL MISCELLANTES. 
I, 


DOUBLE NARRATIVE OF THE CREATION IN GENESIS. 





Tue present division of the Old Testament into chapters ori- 
i ginated in the thirteenth century. (See S. Davidson’s Biblical 
Criticism, Vol. I, p. 60.) It is a great convenience for the 
purpose of reference, but justly complained of by critics as 
sometimes injurious to the sense. If we take the beginning of 
Genesis, for example, and divide it naturally, i. e., with regard 
to the style and subject-matter, we shall find that the first sec- 
| 

| 


tion, or larger paragraph, extends to the third verse of chap. ii. 
inclusive; the second section to the end of chap. iii. This 
gives us two accounts of the creation; the one in the first sec- 
tion, and the other, which includes an account of the Fall, in 
the second. The grounds of this division, so far as our present 
subject is concerned, are principally these: 

1. The first section of Genesis, according to our division, has 
a visible unity, it being the history of seven successive days. 
The second section has also an unity of its own. The beginning 
and end of it both refer to the garden of Eden. 

2. The second section has a distinct superscription, Gen. 2: 4. 
| Compare similar superscriptions, Gen. 5: 1. 10: 1.11: 10. 
86: 1.; but see also Gen. 10: 20, 31, 32, 36: 30, Ps. 72: 20. 
| | Sometimes we find double summaries. See Gen. x. xxxvi. 

8. In the first section, the deity is called Elohim (God) 
thirty-five times, and by no othername. In the second section, 
he is called Jehovah Elohim (Lorp God) nineteen times, and 
by no other name, where the writer speaks in his own person. 
| There are three instances in which the woman or serpent speaks, 
and the deity is called Zlohim, Gen. 3: 1, 3, 5. 

4. We should judge, humane logui, that the writer of the 
first section had a digested plan before him. Hence a certain 
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rhythmus and uniformity in the structure of his sentences. 
The style of the second section is more simple and artless. 
Hence the writer of it often finds occasion to go back, in order 
to mention circumstances which he had omitted in their proper 
place. After noticing the formation of man, and being about 
to place him in the garden of Eden, he goes back to describe 
’ the planting and location of that garden, chap. 2: 8-15. Man 
is placed in Eden, and the temptation is at hand; the sacred 
penman goes back to notice the origin of the woman, as she 
was a partner with him in the transgression. This again leads 
the writer to describe the occasion of her being created, chap. 
2: 18-25. 

5. Some apparent inconsistencies : 

(1.) In the first section man appears to be created aysdus, 
and at the same time with woman, Gen. 1: 26, 27. In the se- 
cond, he is formed from the dust, chap. 2:7. 3:19, and woman 
afterwards, 2: 22. 

(2.) In the first section, plants are produced by the mere will 
of God, and before the creation of man, Gen. 1:11, 26. In 
the second, plants appear to originate from natural causes and 
from human culture, chap. 2: 5-8. 

(3.) In the first section, the earth has more of a Neptunian 
origin, Gen. 1:2. In the second, more of a Vulcanian, chap. 
2: 5, 6. 

Whether these dissonances are real or merely apparent, it is 
not our purpose here to discuss. We believe them capable of 
a plausible solution. 

6. Some repetitions : 

(1.) The creation of man is mentioned, Gen. 1: 27, and again, 
chap. 2: 7. 

(2.) The creation of animals is mentioned, Gen. 1: 21, 25, 
and again, chap. 2: 19. 

We have been willing to dwell on this apparently unimpor- 
tant subject, and to exhibit it in detail, because we believe that 
the separation of the account of the seventh day from the first 
chapter, to which it properly belongs, has had, in several res- 
pects, an injurious tendency. 

(1.) It has obscured the intelligent anderstanding of this por- 
tion of Genesis. 
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(2.) It has favored the erroneous idea held by some critics, 
that the verses relating to the Sabbath are an addition of a later 
age, and thus lessened the authority of the Sabbath. 

(3.) It has led to the unfounded supposition, held by many 
geologists and by some theologians, that by days are intended 
long periods of time; an idea, which I think would never have 
been cherished, if the history of the first seven days had ap- — 
peared, as it should have done, in its true and proper connec- 
tion. 

We have also another object in this communication, namely, 
to exhibit a specimen of the mode of reasoning on which the 
theory of the documentary origin of Genesis is supposed to 
rest. This, however, is one of the more striking cases. 

Our theologians, English and American, have been very 
reluctant to admit this theory. But we do not see how the 
truth of it can well be denied, nor is it in our view inconsistent 
with the divine authority which we wish to attach to the Bible. 
Late German writers, regarded as orthodox, particularly Fr. 
Delitsch in his Commentary on Genesis, (Leips. 1853,) have 
adopted the theory, and Alex. MacWhorter, in his Yahveh 
Christ, has also admitted it. It is not a question to be decided 
by appeals to popular impressions, but by a candid examination 
of all the facts. 


Il. 


NOTE ON 1 xrnas 7: 33. 


The three Hebrew words rendered naves, felloes and spokes, 
in our common English version, and spokes, felloes and naves, 
in the Latin version, are now rendered by modern lexicogra- 
phers,-as Parkhurst, Eichhorn and Gesenius, felloes, spokes and 
naves. It is a remarkable case of entire harmony in the gene- 
ral result with great disagreement in the rendering of particu- 
lar words. 

II. 


ON THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


Those who hold to the unity of the human race hold of 
course to an original language. Those who hold to an original 
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language naturally wish to show how and in what order the 
different families of languages have separated themselves from 
the main stock. 

Chevalier Bunsen and Max Miiller have been laboring on 
this subject with great assiduity, and think to have arrived at 
‘important results. 

The interesting problem before them is this, to place the vari- 
ous families of languages in the line of successive development. 

The earliest type of language is supposed to have been mono- 
syllabic. Many substantial reasons might be given in favor 
of this supposition. 

The Chinese and other monosyllabic languages of Asia went 
off from the main stock, while it was yet in a rude or inorganic 
state. These languages have been called family languages. 
Some cause, to us unknown, seems to have stereotyped these 
languages in this early stage of their existence, and to have 
prevented their further development. 

At a subsequent period, when the main stock had assumed 
somewhat of an organic character, the Tartar or Turanian lan- 
guages detached themselves on one side, and Hamitism, or 
the language of Egypt, on the other; the former with a slight 
tincture of Iranianism, or tendency to the Indo-European char- 
acter, and the latter with a tincture of Shemitism. These lan- 
guages are called nomad languages as having advanced further 
than the family languages. 

At a still later period the Shemitic and Iranian or Indo-Euro- 
pean languages developed themselves in opposite directions. 
These are called political or state languages, as exhibiting the 
highest degree of refinement. But although thus contrasted, 
they exhibit, when viewed from a more distant stand-point, 
many undoubted resemblances. 

To complete this view, the languages of America and Ocean- 
ica are thought to be connected with the Turanian ; and the 
African are united conjecturally with the Hamitic or Coptic 
and perhaps, far southward, with the Turanian. 

This theory only settles the order of development. It deter: 
mines nothing as to the time which is requisite. 
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IV. 
ON THE APPARENT DISSONANCES IN THE GOSPELS. 


1. The inspiration of a writing, rightly considered, does not 
require that it should be perfect in all respects; but only that 
it be free from error and adapted to its object. The other 


- view has arisen from the idea of an immediate dictation. 


2. A proper view of inspiration does not require that a nar- 
rative should be complete in all its details, but only that it 
contain nothing inconsistent with truth. Yet many of the so- 
called dissonances are only deficiencies. 

3. A sacred writer is not accountable for the truthfulness of 
those whom he merely introduces speaking, as the enemies of 
Christ in the Gospels; or for the correctness of a document 
quoted as such, as some have supposed the genealogy in Mat. I. 

4. There are undesigned coincidences in the Gospels, analo- 
gous to those between the Acts and the Epistles. We instance, 
here, the agreement of all the evangelists in certain traits of 
Christ’s personal character, and in the different mode in 
which the different evangelists speak of moral renovation. 
These undesigned coincidences may fairly be set off against as 
many apparent dissonances. 

5. The apparent dissonances prove a want of concert be- 
tween the evangelists which greatly favors their general cred- 
ibility. See Chalmers’ Evidences of the Christian Revelation. 

6. There are apparent dissonances in the same writer, which 
can hardly be imputed to inconsistent views of the subject, 
but must be ascribed to the remoteness of the things described 
from our own times. The same evidently may be true of ap- 
parent dissonances between different writers. 

7. In courts of justice there are often seeming dissonances in 
the testimony, some of which without doubt would be perfectly 
reconciled by a knowledge of all the facts. It may be the 
same with some of the apparent dissonances in the Gospels. 

8. It is remarkable that almost every supposed dissonance, 
perhaps every one, admits of a possible and perhaps plausible 
explanation. Many such dissonances are capable of several 
solutions. 
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9. It is remarkable how differently the same apparent dis- 
sonance is viewed by different minds, or by the same mind at 
different times. 

10. Whether inspiration relate to the words or to the thoughts 
of the sacred writer, it is only the truth of the thoughts with 
which we are concerned. A contradiction in words only is no 
contradiction. 

11. The direct object of the Bible is religious truth, and not 
scientific truth. Scientific truth comes in, as it were, incidental- 
ly. It is not, therefore, to be pressed to the letter, or to be 
rendered emphatic, as if it were the main object. 

12. It is interesting and important to know that. there is a 
life-giving power in Gospel truth, notwithstanding the apparent 
dissonances ; that there might be a divine revelation, although 
the record of it were not inspired. But the sacred writers 
appear to claim for themselves and for each other something 
more than is here admitted on either of these suppositions. 


V. 


DID CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES INTEND TO REPRESENT THE END OF 
THE WORLD AS NEAR IN THEIR DAY ? 


There are many passages of the New Testament which 
appear to convey the idea that the coming of Christ to the 
final judgment, or the end of the world, was near in the Apos- 
tolic age. It is admitted that some of these passages are 
attended with not a little difficulty. 

On the other hand, there are some very important expres- 
sions of Christ and the Apostles which are evidently inconsist- 
ent with this idea of the speedy approach of the day of final 
judgment. It is these latter passages only, that I propose now 
to consider. 

Mat. xxiv. 36; Mark xiii. 32. Before our Saviour’s death, 
the disciples had inquired of him, what should be the sign of 
his coming and of the end of the world. In the course of his 
answer to this specific question, our Saviour, according to St. 
Matthew, has this declaration: Of that day and hour knoweth 
no one, no, not the angels of heaven, but the father only ; or 
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still more explicitly according to St. Mark: Of that day and 
hour knoweth no one, no, not the angels in heaven, neither the 
son, but the father. Here Christ expressly declares his igno- 
rance of the time inquired about; of consequence he could 
not be expected to announce or predict such time. 

In perfect consistency with this declaration, our Saviour 
exhorts his disciples, Mat. xxiv. 42, Watch therefore ; for ye 
know not at what hour your Lord doth come. Compare Mat. 
xxiv. 44, 50, xxv. 13; Mark xiii. 33, 35; Luke xii. 40, 46; 
Rev. iii. 3, xvi. 15. 

If we regard the declaration of our Saviour as having refer- 
ence to the destruction of Jerusalem, which is probably the 
fact, still the argument will not be much affected ; for the igno- 
rance of the less involves also the ignorance of the greater. 

Acts i. 7. Our Saviour, after his resurrection, in answer to 
the inquiry of the disciples whether he would at that time re 
store again the kingdom to Israel, says in express words: Jt is 
not for you to know the times or the seasons, which the father 
has determined by virtue of his own authority. A more 
pointed rebuke on the very case in hand can hardly be imag- 
ined. 

1 Cor. i. 7; Philip iii. 20; 1 Thess. i. 10; Tit. ii. 13; Heb. 
ix. 28; 2 Pet. iii. 12, 13, 14. 

In these passages Christians are represented as those that 
expected the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ; but the verb 
employed to denote this waiting, has somewhat of the mean- 
ing to wait out, to wait long, to wait patiently, and may well 
be supposed to imply that there was need of patience for the 
delay of an event which to them in their circumstances was so 
desirable. 

1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 14, v. 1; Philip i. 21ff. iii. 
10, 11. In these passages St. Paul represents himself and 
eotemporary Christians as dying, and as raised from the dead 
by the power of God. Of course, he conceives of himself and 
his cotemporaries as dying before the coming of Christ to 
judgment. 

Rom. xi. 34. For who hath known the mind of the Lord ? 
or who hath been his counselor ?—Here St. Paul supposes 
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some things unknown in respect to the coming in of the Jews, 
as well as of the fulness of the Gentiles into the Christian 
Church. 

1 Tim. vi. 14,15. Until the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; which in his times he shall show, who is the blessed 
and only potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
The phrase in his times, whether we refer the pronoun Ais as 
being masculine to the deity, or as being neuter to the noun 
appearing, evidently stands opposed to the times which men 
might be inclined to assign for the same event. 

1 Thess. v. 1-3. In this passage, where St. Paul is called 
upon, as it were, to state the time of Christ’s second coming, he 
not only omits to do it, but in consideration of its uncertainty 
and suddenness, exhorts in verse 6, to watchfulnes#and sobriety. 

2 Thess. ii. 2. Wow we beseech you, brethren, as it respects 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering 
together unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be 
troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter, as from 
us, as that the day of Christ is at hand. St. Paul goes on to 
caution the Thessalonians against being deceived in this mat- 
ter, because there must be a great falling away first, and the 
man of sin must be revealed. This language is certainly very 
explicit, and puts off the coming of Christ to a remote period. 

2 Pet. iii. 8. But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, 
that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thou- 
sand years as one day. St. Peter uses this language in refer- 
ence to scoffers that should come in the last days with the 
taunting inquiry, Where is the promise of his coming! For 
since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were 

Srom the beginning of the creation. He evidently rebukes the 
expectation of the speedy coming of Christ, and puts the time 
far off. 

This possibility of unexpected delay is also exhibited Mat. 
xxiv. 48, xxv. 5, 19. 

Rev. vi. 9-11, viii. 3-5, x. 6, 7. If we pursue the train of 
events predicted in the apocalypse of St. John, we shall find, 
notwithstanding it is said, The time was at hand, (Rev. i. 3,) 
and the things must shortly come to pass, (Rev. i. 1,) that a 
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gradual development of incidents is so described as to imply 
and involve much delay. 

In Rev. vi. 9-11, under the fifth seal, when four seals were 
now past; the manes of the deceased saints under the altar, 
who had been sacrificed, as it were, upon it, are represented as 
crying to God for vengeance upon their wicked persecutors. 
White robes are given unto them, and they are told that they 
should rest with quietness yet for a little season, until their fel- 
low servants also, and their brethren, that should be killed as 
they were, should be fulfilled. 

In Rev. viii. 3-5, the sixth and seventh seals having inter- 
vened, when preparation was now making for the seven trump- 
ets, much incense is added to the prayers of the saints ; which 
was followe® by voices, and thunderings, and lightnings, and 
an earthquake, as an intimation that their prayers for ven- 
geance were now heard, and were the cause of the judgments 
about to be related. 

In Rev. x. 6, 7, after the sixth trumpet had sounded, it is 
proclaimed by an angel with great solemnity, that there 
should be no longer delay, but that the secret purpose of God 
should be fulfilled under the sounding of the seventh angel. 

All this respects apparently the destruction of one of the 
great enemies of Christianity only, yet we see zauch delay. 

It is evident from these passages, that the immediate ap- 
proach of the day of final judgment is not the uniform doctrine 
of the New Testament. We have the concurrent voice of 
Christ, Paul, Peter and John, that the time of the end of the 
world was either unknown and uncertain, or that it was not to 
be expected until after much delay. Should not a just appre- 
ciation of the evidence afforded by these passages induce us to 
hesitate and inquire, whether the class of passages to which 
we at first alluded as supporting the contrary doctrine, have 
been rightly understood ? 





Arr. VI.—BUCHANAN ON KANSAS. 


Governor Geary’s Administration in Kansas: with a com- 
plete history of the Territory wntil July, 1857, embracing a 
full account of its discovery, geography, soil, rivers, cli- 
mate, products ; its organization as a territory ; transac- 
tions and events under Governors Reeder and Shannon, po 
litical dissensions, personal rencontres, election frauds, bat- 
tles and outrages. All fully authenticated. By Joun Ho 
Ginon, M. D., Private Secretary of Governor Geary. Phila- 
delphia. Chas. C. Rhodes. 

President Buchanan’s New Haven Correspondence. Publish- 
ed in the newspapers. 


Amone the notable things of the last three months is the 
correspondence between certain gentlemen in Connecticut 
and the President of the United States. Considered as a sign 


of the times, that correspondence has so much significance, 
that we trust it may be published in a form in which it will 
be available for future reference. It is somewhat too volu- 
minous to produce its whole effect when published only in the 
newspapers. The Memorial, the reply of the President, and 
the rejoinder of the Memorialists are, in their connection, a 
document of more than ordinary historical importance. 

The territory of Kansas, it will be remembered, was opened 
to emigration and settlement in 1854, by an act of Congress, 
establishing there a temporary government. By that “ or- 
ganic act,” as it is called—an act which is in its nature not an 
ordinary act of legislation, but a charter establishing munici- 
pal rights and powers in the inhabitants of the territory, or, in 
other words, a compact between the government of the United 
States and the expected settlers of the territory—a new prin- 
ciple in our territorial policy was distinctly inaugurated; a 
principle which in the “rogues’ Latin” of American politics 
is called “ squatter sovereignty,” but in the more sonorous 
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phrase of formal state papers is described as the great Ameri- 
can principle of popular sovereignty applied to the govern- 
ment of a territory. The prohibition of slavery, which had 
guarded the soil of Kansas for the third part of a century, 
was formally abrogated under the pretense that the abro- 
gation of that time-honored prohibition was “not to legislate 
slavery into” the territory, and that the inhabitants there 
should be free to make their own laws on that and on all other 
subjects, limited only by the Constitution of the United States. 
The “ true intent and meaning” of all this was well under- 
stood among the conspirators ; nor could it be concealed from 
any man who was not determined not to see what treason lay 
under that thin pretext. Nor was it long before the thin 
veil was removed by the progress of the treason. The first 
appointed governor of Kansas was a man of capacity and 
force, and of very respectable character, though of no great 
experience in any political office. As he had always been 
faithful to the party which was then represented by President 
Pierce, and which the conspirators were using for their pur- 
poses, it seems to have been assumed that he could be man- 
aged in the interests of that party, and that there would be no 
conscientious or patriotic impracticableness on his part. Per- 
haps it was expected that his name and character as an honest 
man, would help to neutralize in the nostrils of the people the 
odor of that villainy which had been all along the “ true in- 
tent and meaning” of the conspirators. But, however that 
may be, it is evident from the sequel that he was appointed 
by mistake. He would not consent that the compact between 
the government of the United States and the emigrants into 
Kansas should be broken as it was intended to be. When he 
found how miserably he had been entrapped and fooled, 
and to what base uses he was to be put, he resisted his betray- 
ers with what little power had been left to him, and stood for 
the chartered rights of the inhabitants of Kansas to elect their 
own legislature. The result was that in about nine months 
after entering on the duties of his office, he was dismissed, with 
attempted disgrace, by the President, who had been from the 
first, and continued to be, the ready and convenient tool of the 
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traitors who had conspired in the name of ‘“ Popular Sove- 
reignty,” to rob the settlers of their chartered rights, and to 
give that fair territory to the ruffians of Missouri. 

If any further exposition of the “true intent and meaning ” 
of the conspirators could have been necessary, it was imme- 
diately given. The second governor of Kansas, appointed 
by the President of the United States, at a time when the ter- 
ritory had been repeatedly invaded by armed hordes from the 
adjoining State, when a territorial legislature had been impos- 
ed upon the settlers by the most high-handed and notorious 
violence, and had enacted a code of laws worthy of such an 
origin, when the inhabitants throughout the territory were 
quietly but unequivocally expressing their determination never 
to acknowledge those pretended laws as valid, when murder 
and outrage were beginning to be the order of the day, and 
total anarchy seemed impending,—was a man fit only for the 
vilest uses. Instead of having any qualification for the public 
service at such a crisis, he was one of the scurviest of those 
scurvy politicians whose success and conspicuousness in their 
fonl trade is the standing opprobrium of our political system— 
a man who had held many offices and had disgraced them all, 
and who had become so well known that his own party in his 
own State would never again have dared to name him to his 
fellow citizens as a candidate for any public trust—a low, pro- 
fane, drunken, gambling wretch; whose long-indulged vices, 
as well as his original incompetence and incurable igno- 
rance, made him the mere instrument of villains more ener- 
getic than himself. Who can doubt what was the intention 
of those who procured the appointment of such a man to.such 
a trust, or what was the expectation of the President who was 
induced to appoint him? The intention was nothing else than 
that certain conspicuous criminals should have an ample op- 
portunity to complete and consolidate that conquest of Kansas 
which was begun in the attempt to impose upon the inhabit- 
ants a legislative body not chosen by their votes. Any capa- 
ble and honest man, sent to be governor of that territory, 
would regard it as his first duty to aid the settlers in asserting 
and maintaining that right of making their own laws ‘and of 
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electing their own officers, which had been guaranteed to 
them by the organic act, and would therefore repel instead of 
inviting the invasion without which the “true intent and 
meaning,” not of the organic act, but of the political jugglers 
who framed it, was sure to be defeated. Therefore it was that 
a governor was appointed under whose administration of less 
than a twelvemonth the territory was continually the theater 
of war. A great and daily increasing majority of the set- 
tlers had persistently refused to recognize in any form the 
laws enacted or the officers appointed by that obtruded and 
illegitimate legislature. Those laws had obtained in fact no 
force, nor could they be enforced or carried into effect but by 
an army invading the territory from abroad. Already the 
original question whether negro slavery should be established 
in Kansas, had been merged in the new question whether the 
public faith of the United States, which had been pledged to the 
settlers by the organic act, should be kept—in other words, 
whether the settlers should establish their institutions for 
themselves, or receive such as had been imposed upon them by 
the ruffians of the Missouri border. In the continued attempt 
to establish the enactments of the pretended legislature and 
the officers of their appointment, as the territorial laws and 
magistrates of Kansas, not only was the territory invaded 
repeatedly by ruffian regiments from Missouri, enrolled as a 
territorial militia, and by Buford’s band of robber chivalry en- 
listed in the Southern States; but a large force of “ regulars” 
was placed at the disposal of the governor by President Pierce, 
to aid in bringing the settlers under the power of their ene- 
mies. All these things, and the unspeakable atrocities of that 
border war, are fresh in the memory of the American people 
—or at least of as many as have a memory for anything that 
affects the honor or the welfare of their common country. 

But the administration of President Pierce was drawing to its 
close, and the election ofhis successor was impending. It was 
certain that the political party which the conspirators against 
freedom had appropriated to their use, would be defeated, un- 
less there could be some show and seeming of a change in the 
policy which had stained the virgin prairies with so much blood, 
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not only of battle, but of the most atrocious, wayside murder. 
Therefore, “the pacification of Kansas,” temporarily, at least, 
must be obtained at any price short of yielding to the settlers 
the rights of which their territorial charter was the guarantee, 
and which had been wrested from them by invasion. Accord- 
ingly, in July, 1856, a new governor was appointed, namely, 
Col. John W. Geary, a citizen of Pennsylvania. The history 
of his administration is given in detail and with great accura- 
cy by his private secretary, Dr. Gihon, in the volume referred 
to at the beginning of this Article. It should be read and 
carefully pondered by every citizen of the United States who 
would understand the actual character of our Federal Govern- 
ment as now administered, and the depth of political wicked- 
ness to which it has descended. Governor Geary was of 
course, like both his predecessors, a member of the President’s 
party. His allegiance to that party, and to the President as 
its official head, was above suspicion. An honest man, though 
somewhat open to the imputation of vanity, he seems to have 
been imposed upon with the idea that he was chosen to do the 
work of an honest man. Having full confidence in the great 
men of his party, he evidently had no doubt that the “ true 
intent and meaning” of the organic act was also the true in- 
tent and meaning of those by whom or under whose advice he 
had been appointed. It was natural for him, with his party re- 
lations and sympathies, to assume that the enactments of the 
obtruded legislature were laws, and were to be executed ac- 
cordingly. He was sent, charged with the duty of pacifica- 
ting Kansas, and of constructing order out of anarchy and 
war ; but he was limited by the condition that the enactments 
which invaders from Missouri had attempted to impose upon 
the territory, and which the great and growing majority of 
the inhabitants were pertinaciously rejecting, should be car- 
ried into effect. Toa certain extent his work of pacification 
was not difficult. He had only to disband and send home the 
army which his immediate predecessor, Secretary Woodson, 
acting as governor pro tem., had called over from Missouri. 
The settlers who had been in arms by thousands to repel the 
invasion, and who would have died to defend their. homes 
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against that so-called “ territorial militia,” would not resist the 
military power of the United States. A judge or sheriff pre- 
tending to derive authority from the territorial legislature, was 
to them an object of contempt; but the judges and the mar- 
shal, appointed by the President and Senate, in conformity 
with the organic act, were recognized (notwithstanding their 
outrageous malfeasance in office) as representing the Federal 
government. As soon, therefore, as the invaders who, at the 
moment of Gov. Geary’s arrival in the territory, were march- 
ing upon Lawrence with the avowed purpose of sweeping 
it away and slaughtering its population, had been sent back to 
Missouri, little remained to be done for the pacification of 
Kansas ; and that little would have been speedily finished but 
for the villainy of codrdinate officials on whom the governor 
was necessarily dependent for the administration of justice. 
But there was still another work which was far: more difficult. 
The machinery of terriiorial law and government, constructed 
a year before by a legislature which did not represent the set- 
tlers, and lying inert and helpless because repudiated by the 
great body of the settlers, was to be set in motion. But that 
was a work beyond the ability of Gov. Geary, or of any other 
mortal governor in the same circumstancs and under the same 
conditions. If the Federal judges in Kansas had been honest 
and well-disposed, or even a few degrees better than Scroggs 
and Jeffreys—if the marshal had cordially codperated with the 
governor in the effort to conciliate the people, and the deputy 
marshals had been anything else than ruftians—if the charac- 
ter and conduct of the other functionaries employed by the 
Federal government in the territory—surveyors, Indian agents, 
postmasters—had not given constant evidence that the gov- 
ernor would not be supported by the authorities at Washing- 
ton—perhaps the inhabitants, or a majority of them, might 
have been induced at length, to recognize the territorial laws 
and officers, for peace’ sake, and in the hope of ultimately re- 
covering their rights. But Governor Geary and his pacifica- 
tion of Kansas had answered their purpose. The electoral 
votes of Pennsylvania had been secured fer Mr. Buchanan, 
and that was enough. A governor honestly intending that the 
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settlers of the territory should make their own laws and elect 
their own municipal officers, was no longer needed. There- 
fore, Gov. Geary was soon permitted to understand that ruf- 
fians and murderers, who would have been hanged if there had 
been any justice, the invaders of Kansas, the men whose one 
common purpose was that the settlers should not recover that 
right of self-government which the organic act, had promised, 
were the men whom the Federal administration delighted to 
honor. Divested of all power to do good or even to maintain 
the pacification which he had accomplished, surrounded at the 
seat of -his government with violent and bloody men who were 
daily threatening and had even attempted to murder him, he 
retained his office only till he could surrender it to a new 
President, who was a citizen of the same State with himself, 
and to whose election his appointment and administration as 
governor of Kansas had so much contributed. 

Thus the appointment of a successor to Governor Geary was 
devolved on President Buchanan; and the adjustment of 
affairs in Kansas became one of the earliest and most urgent 
duties of his administration. War had ceased in the territory, 
and the settlers had become so numerous and so well armed 
and organized for self-defense, that there was little danger of 
anew invasion. But the attempt to impose upon them as 
laws the enactments of a legislature which they did not choose, 
and to obtain recognition and obedience for officers appointed 
only by the representatives of ruffian invaders, had not been 
successful. Therefore it became a question whether those 
statutes should be put in force (as they had been enacted) by a 
power from without. Had those laws been already in force 
by the popular consent, no such question could have arisen ; 
and, indeed, there would have been no greater difficulty to 
be adjusted in Kansas than in Oregon or Minnesota. The 
only difficulty in Kansas at the time when Governor Walker 
received his commission and instructions, was the difficulty 
about those pretended laws which were designed to take 
away from the settlers of the territory their chartered right of 
determining fur themselves the character of the institutions 
under which they and their posterity were to live. His in- 

VOL. XV. 
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augural address to the people of Kansas offered some plausi- 
ble but hollow arguments to show them how much they 
might gain by submitting to those repudiated laws, or at least 
by compromising themselves in the election of delegates to 
a convention appointed by the same authority for the forma- 
tion of a State Constitution—an election which took place 
soon afterwards under a grossly fraudulent appointment of the 
delegates, and an equally fraudulent enrollment of voters. 
But as argument seemed likely to be ineffectual, the gov- 
ernor’s inaugural address was followed by a proclamation 
giving notice to the obstinate inhabitants that the President 
had placed at his disposal an army sufficient to compel their 
obedience to those territorial laws so persistently rejected. 

On this occasion it was that what has been denominated the 
New Haven or Connecticut Memorial was drawn up, subscribed 
and forwarded. That paper was not the result of any meet- 
ing or public resolution; nor was it expected to affect the 
public mind. No publication of it was intended by those 
who wrote it or by those who subscribed it; nor are we 
aware that any of them mentioned it till the public received 
the first intimation of its existence from the President himself. 
The Memorial was in form and emphasis as follows: 


“ To His Excellency James Buchanan, President of the United States : 

“The undersigned, citizens of the United States, and electors of the State of 
Connecticut, respectfully offer to your Excellency this their Memorial : 

“The fundamental principle of the Constitution of the United States and of our 
political institutions, is that the PEOPLE SHALL MAKE THEIR OWN LAWS AND ELECT 
THEIR OWN RULERS. 

“We see with grief, if not with astonishment, that Governor Walker, of Kan- 
sas, openly represents and proclaims that the President of the United States is 
employing, through him, an army, one purpose of which is to force the people of 
Kansas to obey laws not their own, nor of the United States, but laws which it is 
notorious and established upon evidence they never made, and rulers they never 
elected. 

“We represent, therefore, that, by the foregoing, your Excellency is openly 
held up and proclaimed, to the great derogation of our national character, as vio- 
lating, in its most essential particular, the solemn Oatn which the President has 
taken to support the ConstrruTIon oF THE Union. 

“We call attention further to the fact that your Excellency is in like manner 
held up to this nation—to all mankind, and to all posterity, in the attitude of 
‘LEVYING WAR aGainst [a portion of ] raz Unirep Srares,’ by employing arms in 
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Kansas to uphold a body of men and a code of enactments purporting to be legis- 
lative, but which never had the election, nor sanction, nor consent of the people 
of tae Territory. 

“We earnestly represent to your Excellency that we have also taken the oath to 
obey the Constitution ; and your Excellency may be assured that we shall not re- 
frain from the prayer that ALmicuty Gop will make your Excellency’s administra- 
tion an example of justice and beneficence, and with His terrible majesty protect 
our people and our Constitution. 


Nata’. W. Tar or, 
Tueopore D. Woo sey, 
Henry Dutton, 
Cuarues L. EnGuisn, 
J. H. Broceway, 

Ext W. Brake, 

Ext Ives, 

B. Suumay, Jr., 
Noan Porter, 

Tuomas A. THACHER, 
J. A. Davenport, 
Worruineton Hooker, 
Pattos Biake, 

E. K. Foster, 

C. S. Lyman, 

Joun A. Biakr, 


Davip Sirs, 

J. Hawes, 

James F, Bascock, 
G. A. CaLnoun, 

E. R. Gripert, 
Leonarp Bacon, 

H. C. Kinastey, 

B. Srtumay, 
Epwarp ©. Herrick, 
Cuares Ives, 

Wx. T. Eustis, Jr., 
Avex. C. Twintne, 
Josian W. Gisss, 
ALFRED WALKER, 
JaMES BREWSTER, 
Srepuen G. Hupparp, 


Ws. H. Rosset, 
A. N. Skrnver, 
Horacr Busunett, 
Joun Boyp, 
Cares Rosinson, 
Henry Peck, 


Hawtey Omsrteap, 
Seacrove Wm. Maait1, 
Amos TownseEnp, 
Tiwotny Dwicur, 
Davin M. Suits.” 


Of the names subscribed to the Memorial, some are as 
widely and at least as honorably known as that of the Presi- 
dent himself. Yet for the sake of showing most conveniently 
who and what those forty-three subscribers are, we may be 
allowed to make some classification of them. Eight are law- 
yers, of whom, five are in full practice at the bar. Three are 
physicians, one of them the venerable senior of his profession 
in the city of New Haven. Twelve, including one who is 
connected with the press as printer and editor, and one whom 
we have already counted with the lawyers, are engaged in 
manufacturing and commercial pursuits—merchants, pro- 
prietors of large establishments, or capitalists. Three, (one 
of them a retired lawyer,) are eminent classical teachers, 
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whose former pupils are witnesses for them in every State 
of the Union. One is a civil engineer of thirty years’ 
standing, whose surveys and constructions, not to speak 
of his attainments in science outside of his profession, 
have connected his name with the history of American 
railways. One, formerly a clergyman, but long ago com- 
pelled by the failure of his voice to an honorable retirement 
from the ministry, was actively concerned as a surveyor in the 
earliest exploration and settlement of California after its 
annexation, and is now best known as devoted to scientific 
pursuits. One is the Treasurer of Yale College, not less emi- 
nent for learning and science than for his integrity and ability 
asa man of business. Eight, including one of the lawyers 
and two of the physicians already enumerated, are connected 
with the various faculties of the University in New Haven, as 
president, professors, and professors emeriti. Twelve are 
clergymen, of whom eight are pastors of churches, and two 
have already been enumerated as connected with the College ; 
while the two without charge are a revolutionary soldier aged 
more than ninety years, and his son, whose years are not far 
from three-score and ten. Looking over the catalogue with 
reference to a different classification, we may say that one of 
the Memorialists has been governor of Connecticut; one has 
been, contemporaneously with Mr. Buchanan, a member of 
Congress ; and eight others have been representatives or 
senators in the State legislature. A large proportion of the 
names are among the most eminent in American literature 
and science. Some of these subscribers are as much better 
versed than Mr. Buchanan in history, in the philosophy of 
government and of society, and in all the knowledge which 
belong to the highest statesmanship, as he is more acquainted 
than they with the arts by which men that are at once the 
leaders and the slaves of party, contrive to climb. If Judge 
Daniel of the Supreme Court is fit to give an opinion on a 
constitutional question, surely the scholar who in the last 
Number of this journal exposed so gently and yet so com- 
pletely the inexcusable blunders of that judge, and made him 
show himself, with all his pretensions to learning in the Ro- 
man law, a hopeless ignoramus, may be regarded as competent 
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to have an opinion of his own on sucha question as that 
which has arisen out of the crimes committed in Kansas. 

We have thus called attention to the character and-standing 
of the Memorialists, for the sake of illustrating from this point 
of view, the nature and tendency of what now calls itself in 
this country, “Democracy.” Mr. Buchanan himself recognizes 
the right of the Memorialists to address him ona question 
which concerns the welfare of the Union, and in which every 
citizen has an interest. He seems to have felt that such men 
as these were worthy of his courteous attention, and that 
their opinion, if not effectually refuted, might become the 
verdict of history on his administration. Accordingly, he 
was not willing that the reply which he had elaborated and 
remitted, should remain unpublished. The candle which he 
had lighted must not be put undera bushel, but must be 
placed where the public and posterity might be enlightened 
by it. The Connecticut Memorial must therefore be made 
one of the events of his administration, and his reply to the 
Memorialists must be elevated to the dignity of a State paper 
and become historic. But how was the whole matter treated 
by the organs of the President’s party? Of course the 
Memorialists were unsparingly condemned—but on what 
ground? Of course the administration journals, with one 
accord, insisted that the Memorialists were wholly wrong, 
and the President absolutely right, in regard to the merits 
of the Kansas question. Of course the President’s letter was 
able, convincing, crushing, and all that. This however was 
not all. It was spoken of as a most presumptuous thing for 
these Memorialists to address the President on any public 
question. What could “ Connecticut parsons,” or “ College 
professors,” know about what the President ought to do, or 
ought not to do, in the performance of his high office? The 
sycophants around the throne of any European monarch, 
would not have been more shocked, if they had seen some 
forty unofficial and unauthorized persons approaching that 
throne with a memorial expressive of their opinion on some 
high point of kingeraft. Such is the tone of what now calls 
itself in these United States “ the Democracy.” Its profession 
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is that the most ignorant naturalized citizen, who cannot read 
the printed ballot that is put into his hands, is competent to 
have an-opinion on great political questions, and should utter 
his opinion at the ballot-box; but in the vituperations with 
which it assails the most intelligent and patriotic men for 
daring to speak or think on questions which involve the 
welfare and the honor of their country, and still more for 
daring to communicate their free and honest thought to the 
imperial majesty at Washington, it assumes that all questions 
about the right and wrong of public affairs and the duty 
of high functionaries, belong exclusively to the men whose 
trade is politics. 

President Buchanan’s reply to the Memorialists is.courteous 
in form and phrase, but disingenuous in its positions and its 
argument. He was under no obligation to return any answer. 
He would have offended nobody and disappointed nobody 
had he been entirely silent. But if he judged it necessary to 
reply either by a private communication to the Memorialists 
or by an appeal to the public, he ought to have risen above 
the petty logic of litigation in a county court, or of vulgar 
electioneering controversy. He ought to have met the state- 
ments of the Memorial with a frank admission or a frank 
denial. Instead of this he avoids all recognition of the cardi- 
nal facts on which the Memorial insists—facts too notorious 
to be denied, yet absolutely conclusive if admitted; and he 
puts the vindication of his Kansas policy chiefly upon the 
pretense that he had no right to know what all the world 
knows, and that he had therefore no power to do justice to the 
case. He says: 


“ When I entered upon the duties of the Presidential office, on the 4th of 
March last, what was the condition of Kansas? This territory had been 
organized under the Act of Congress of 30th May, 1854, and the government 
in all its branches was in full operation. A Governor, Secretary of the Ter- 
ritory, Chief Justice, two Associate Justices, a Marshal and District Attorney 
had been appointed by my predecessor, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and were all engaged in discharging their respective duties. A 
code of laws had been enacted by the territorial legislature ; and the Judiciary 
were employed in expounding and carrying these laws into effect. 

“It is quite true that a controversy had previously arisen respecting the 
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validity of the election of the members of the territorial legislature, and of 
the laws passed by them, but at the time I entered upon my official duties, 
Congress had recognized this legislature in different forms and by different en- 
actments. The delegate elected to the House of Representatives, under a 
territorial law, had just completed his term of service on the day previous to 
my inauguration. In fact,I found the government of Kansas as well estab- 
lished as that of any other territory. Under these circumstances, what was 
my duty? Was it not to sustain the government? To protect it from the 
violence of lawless men, who were determined either to rule or ruin? To 
prevent it from being overturned by force? In the language of the Constitu- 
tion, to ‘take care that the laws be faithfully executed?’ ” 


The statement that the Territorial government, “in all its 
branches, was in full operation” on the 4th of March last, is 
true in one sense, but false in the only sense in which it is 
pertinent to the vindication of the President’s Kansas policy. 
It is true that all the officers appointed to represent the 
Federal authority in the territorial government, were “en- 
gaged” after a fashion, “in discharging their respective 
duties.” But the government of a territory—and especially 
the government of the Territory of Kansas under the provis- 
ions and pledges of the organic act—is not complete in all 
its branches, without other officers than the “ Governor, Sec- 
retary, Chief Justice, two Associate Justices, Marshal and 
District Attorney,” appointed by the President and Senate. 
“ Popular sovereignty in the territories ” was the pretense un- 
der which President Buchanan’s party was drawn into subservi- 
ency to the traitorous conspiracy by which the destiny of 
Kansas was to be surrendered to the Missouri borderers. The 
territorial government of Kansas is not in operation “in all 
its branches,” without laws that express, and officers that 
execute, the will of the inhabitants of Kansas. Was such a 
government in full operation there at the moment of President 
Buchanan’s accession to power? Something like an affirma- 
tive answer is timidly insinuated in the statement that “a 
code of laws had been enacted by the Territorial Legislature ; 
and the judiciary was employed in expounding and carrying 
those laws into effect.” But the President is careful not to 
say that those laws expressed the will of the inhabitants of 
Kansas. He is very careful to say nothing about sheriffs, or 
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other officers appointed by that Territorial Legislature, or 
about the measure of success with which any officers of that 
description were “carrying those laws into effect.” The 
statement, then, from which his vindication starts, is a mere 
quibble, palpably untrue in the only sense in which it is perti- 
nent to his argument. 

An admission that “a controversy had arisen respecting the 
validity of the election of the members of the Territorial 
Legislature,” is in reality an evasion and misstatement, rather 
than a recognition, of the notorious fact. What President 
Buchanan knows on that subject—what he knew full well at 
the time of writing his reply to the Memorial—is not simply 
that there had been a controversy about the validity of the 
election and of the laws enacted consequently, but that, beyond 
all controversy among honest men, the body which he calls 
“the Territorial Legislature,” was not elected, nor accepted, 
by the inhabitants of the Territory, but was imposed upon 
them by an armed invasion. Only the most impudent of falsi- 
fiers can pretend to assert the validity of that Legislature or 
of its enactments on any other ground than the technical one 
that the certificate of an election, however obtained, makes 
validity. The President, then, evades instead of admitting the 
undeniable fact on which the Memorial insisted—the fact that 
those laws and rulers, whose authority he was imposing by 
force of arms on the inhabitants of Kansas, are laws which 
they never made, and rulers whom they never elected. He 
then proceeds to intimate that the controversy which had 
arisen, is closed and settled by what Congress has done. He 
alleges that at the date of his accession to the Presidency, 
Congress had recognized the pretended legislature of Kansas 
“in different forms and by. different enactments.” On this 
point the Memorialists say in their reply : 

“Had you informed your Memorialists what these ‘ different enactments’ were, 
they might have been made the subject of distinct examination. As it is, they 
can only say that they know of no ‘forms or enactments’ of Congress which 
could be binding on you as authoritative, or which you had reason even to regard 
as evidence of the validity of that legislature. Do you refer to the act by which 


the usual appropriations from the Treasury were made? Every one knows in 
what manner and for what reason that act was passed, and that many who voted 
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for it regarded, and still regard the Territorial Legislature as downright usurpa- 
tion; nor had they any suspicion that they were recognizing its validity. How 
this bill can invest an act of usurpation with authority, your Memorialists are una- 
ble to discover.” * * * * “Can Border Ruffianism, by any act of Congress, 
become entitled to respect and support, as a rightful law-making power, from the 
President of the United States?” 

This alleged Congressional recognition of the pretended 
laws and legislature, is the ground on which the President 
justifies his own attempt to impose upon the inhabitants of 
Kansas, by military force, a legislature which they did not 
elect, and laws which they did not establish. If we would 
appreciate the consistency of such an argument from such a 
source, we must remember that according to the modern 
doctrine of “ popular sovereignty in the territories,” (of which 
doctrine the President is himself a professor,) Congress having 
once carved out a territory and given it a provisional govern- 
ment in order to its settlement, has thenceforth no more power 
of legislation there than in the sovereign State of South Caro- 
lina. According to that doctrine, then, no Congressional 
recognition, in whatever form, or by whatever enactment, can 
give validity or authority to any territorial laws not proceed- 
ing trom the popular sovereignty of the territory. Nay, 
without insisting on the President’s inconsistency as a profes- 
sor of the modern faith, we need only remember that to the in- 
habitants of Kansas the right of making their own territorial 
laws, by their own freely-elected legislature, is a chartered 
right, formally conceded and guaranteed by the organic act. 
The question of the validity of any body of statutes, purport- 
ing to be the territorial laws of Kansas, is a question for the 
inhabitants of that territory only ; for the public faith of the 
United States is pledged to them on that point. The most 
explicit enactment by Congress, imposing that Ruffian code 
upon the territory, would be null and void, according to the 
popular-sovereignty construction of the Constitution, and ought 
to be null and void, because conflicting with the compact which 
the United States have made with each and every settler. But 
there is no such enactment. It is only by the most oblique 
and uncertain inference that any such recognition as the Presi- 
dent alleges can be made out. Yet this uncertain inference 
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that Congress has exercised a power which it had no right to 
exercise, is the justification of his attempt to establish by 
military power the validity of that Ruffian Statute-book. 

We proceed with our quotation : 


“Tt was for this purpose, and this alone, that I ordered a military force to Kan- 
sas, to act as a posse comitatus in aiding the civil magistrate to carry the laws into 
execution. The condition of the Territory at the time, which I need not portray, 
rendered this precaution absolutely necessary. In this state of affairs would I not 
have been justly condemned, had I left the Marshal and other officers of a like 
character, impotent to execute the processes and judgments of the Courts of 
Justice established by Congress, or by the Territorial Legislature under its express 
authority, and thus have suffered the Government itself to become an object of 
contempt in the eyes of the people? And yet this is what you designate as forcing 
‘the people of Kansas to obey laws not their own, nor of the United States,’ and 
for doing which you have denounced me as having violated my solemn oath.” 


In this paragraph there are two leading fallacies which 
we know not how to reconcile with entire ingenuousness of 
purpose in the author. He could not be ignorant that the 
men for whose information his letter is ostensibly written, 
are too intelligent to be imposed upon for one moment by the 
representation that the army which he ordered into Kansas 
was “to act as a posse comitatus.” Was it enough for him that 
it might serve a purpose elsewhere? Was it enough for him 
that there are people in the United States who do not know or 
do not appreciate the difference between the posse comitatus 
and the standing army as a means of government, and whose 
suffrages may be worth something to the party which supports 
his administration and is supported by it? Nor could he be 
ignorant that on the part of the inhabitants of Kansas there 
has been no resistance to the execution of the processes and 
judgments of any United States court, and no resistance of the 
United States Marshal in the performance of his duty. So far 
as resistance to the laws, the courts, or the Marshals of the 
Federal Government was concerned, he might as well have 
sent that army to Vermont as to Kansas. He knows that 
Lawrence was sacked by a pretended Sheriff’s posse who 
would have been annihilated if they had approached in that 
character, but were admitted into the town and permitted to 
obtain possession of it because they came under the leading of 
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the United Siates Marshal. He knows that the whole and 
sole necessity of sending an army into Kansas, was in the fact 
that the people there had resolutely repudiated not the laws or 
officers of the United States, but only the enactments and offi- 
cers of a territorial legislature which they had never elected. 

The President proceeds with his defense as follows : 

“T ask what else could I have done, or ought I to have done? Would you 
have desired that I should abandon the Territorial Government, sanctioned as it 
had been by Congress, to illegal violence, and thus renew the scencs of civil 
war and bloodshed which every patriot in the country had deplored? This would 
indeed have been to violate my oath of office, and to fix a damning blot on the 
character of my administration.” 

What else could he have done! He could have instructed 
Governor Walker that the military force was put at his dis- 
posal to maintain the authority and to protect the property of 
the United States, and to guard the territory against invasion, 
but not at all for the purpose of compelling the inhabitants of 
the territory to obey “laws not their own nor of the United 
States.” He might have counseled Governor Walker to pro- 
claim that the army, instead of being sent for the subjugation 
of those settlers to an abhorred foreign domination, was sent 
to aid them in asserting and exercising that right of self-gov- 
ernment which was guaranteed to them by the organic act. 
By one stroke of his pen he could have displaced the horde 
of drunken and bloody savages who hold nearly all the Fed- 
eral offices in that territory. A little inquiry and trouble 
would have enabled him to place, in all those offices, men rea- 
sonably honest and well mannered, without selecting anybody 
that was guilty of voting against him in the Presidential 
election. He could have removed those judges whose abuse 
of their sacred function is as if it were designed to make re- 
bellion against the Federal courts a work of necessity and 
mercy. He could have sent to Kansas, in their places, men 
whose moderation and impartiality would have conciliated 
the people. He could have reversed the entire Kansas policy 
of his predecessor, without beginning to abandon the territo- 
rial government to illegal violence, without violating his oath 
of office, and without fixing any stain on his administration. 
The “scenes of civil war and bloodshed,” which he speaks of 
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so affectingly, were all produced by the faithless and wicked 
policy that had been dictated to President Pierce. The imme- 
diate reversal of that policy would have been a natural, safe 
and speedy remedy. 

“ Political prejudice,” says Mr. Buchanan in the beginning 
of his letter, “is blind, even to the existence of the plainest 
and most palpable historical facts.” We find a remarkable in- 
stance of such blindness in the following statement : 

**I most cheerfully admit that the necessity of sending a military force to Kan- 
sas, to aid in the execution of the civil law, reflects no credit upon the character 
of our country. But let the blame fall upon the heads of the guilty. Whence 
did this necessity arise? A portion of the people of Kansas, unwilling to trust 
to the ballot-box, the certain American remedy for redress of all grievances, un- 
dertook to create an independent government for themselves. Had this attempt 
proved successful, it would of course have subverted the existing Government, 


prescribed and recognized by Congress, and substituted a revolutionary Govern- 
ment in its stead,” 


Does this statement agree with the facts? We are bound 
to assume that the President thinks so. But what blindness is 
there in every item of the statement! “ A portion of the people 
of Kansas!” They were the majority of the actual inhabitants, 
from whom their chartered right of self-government had been 
taken by an unprecedented combination of fraud and violence. 
“ Unwilling to trust to the ballot-box!” Their grievance was 
that their enemies and oppressors would not trust the ballot- 
box—that armed invasion from the border region of a neigh- 
boring State had robbed them of their chartered right of suf- 
frage and had placed beyond their reach that “certain Amer- 
ican remedy for redress of all grievances.” All this the Presi- 
dent knows, and yet “ political prejudice” or something else 
blinds him to “the plain and palpable facts.” “ Undertook 
to create an independent government for themselves!” They 
undertook nothing but what had been done, more than once or 
twice, in the formation of other States. They formed and 
adopted by popular suffrage a constitution, and elected the va- 
rious officers of a State government which was to go into ope- 
ration and become an actual government, whenever the State 
so constituted should be admitted into the Union by an act of 
Congress. “A revolutionary government!” Who does not 
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know that the imputation of a “revolutionary ” design in the 
peaceful and orderly proceedings thus stigmatized has been 
disproved even in such courts as the President gives to Kan- 
sas? Nay, the President himself in a subsequent portion of 
his letter, says : 

“Following the wise example of Mr. Madison toward the Hartford Convention, 
illegal and dangerous combinations, such as that of the Topeka Convention, will 
not be disturbed, unless they shall attempt to perform some act which will bring 
them into actual collision with the Constitution and the laws.” 

Indeed! Then it seems that in all the proceedings hitherto, 
which Mr. Buchanan stigmatizes as “revolutionary,” and as 
designed “to establish an independent government,” there has 
been no “ collision with the Constitution and the laws.” This 
then is President Buchanan’s idea of the political liberty 
which belongs to American citizens. This is the meaning of 
“popular sovereignty in the territories.” A peaceful and or- 
derly convention, making arrangements for a perfectly legiti- 
mate application to Congress, is “illegal and dangerous” in 
the eyes of our imperial master, even though it comes into no 
“ collision with the Constitution and laws.” 

We have thus given the entire argument by which 
’ President Buchanan undertakes to defend his employment of 
the standing army in the work of compelling the inhabitants 
of Kansas “to obey laws not their own nor of the United 
States, but laws which it is notorious, and established upon ev- 
idence, they never made, and rulers they never elected.” The 
remainder of his letter is chiefly occupied with a subject to 
which the Memorialists made no allusion, and which is entire- 
ly impertinent to the question between himself and them. But 
for some reason he seems to have thought that he had found a 
fit opportunity to propound explicitly the latest doctrine of 
his party in regard to slavery. His language on that subject 
is unequivocal, and deserves to be distinctly remembered. Re- 
ferring to the date of the “ organic act,” he says: 

“ Slavery existed at that period, and still exists in Kansas, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. This point has at last been finally decided by the high- 
est tribunal known to our laws. How it could ever have been seriously doubted 


isamystery. If a confederation of sovereign States acquire a new territory at 
the expense of their common blood and treasure, surely one set of the partners 
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have no right to exclude the other from its enjoyment, by prohibiting them from 


taking into it whatsoever is recognized to be property by a common Constitu- 
tion.” 


“Unper tHe ConstiruTion or THE Unrrep States.” Be it 
remembered that in this year of Christ the one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-seventh, and of the independence of 
the United States the eighty-first, it has come to be the settled 
doctrine of what calls itself Democracy, that by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, every inch of territory acquired by 
the Federal government, in any direction, is covered over 
with the institution of slavery. Thus ends the juggle of 
“ popular sovereignty in the territories.’ Being interpreted 
by President Buchanan, it means that the merchandise of hu- 
man flesh is consecrated by the Federal Constitution in every 
territory, and can be prohibited neither by the sovereignty of 
the United States represented in Congress, nor by the popular 
sovereignty of the settlers, though “ perfectly free to form their 
own domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.” “This,” quoth the Presi- 
dent, “HAS AT LAST BEEN FINALLY DECIDED” in the Dred Scott 
decision. “Finally” is the word which he uses. Is he sure 
that a decision of such a question by a divided court, with a 
bare majority of names on one side, and an invincible 
preponderance of judicial learning and logic on the other—a 
decision given under strong political influences and for mani- 
fest political ends—a decision which makes the guilt and 
shame of slavery no longer sectional but national, the concern 
of every citizen in every State—is likely to be final? So 
Charles I thought that the decision for the ship-money, in the 
case of John Hampden, seven judges against five, was final. 
So James II thought that the decision for the dispensing power, 
in the case of Sir Edward Hales, eleven judges against one, 
was final. Has our President no suspicion that where the 
press is free and the people are free, a seeming finality which 
removes old landmarks of liberty, may after all be not quite 
jimal ? Is he not to learn that, under the government of God, 
nothing short of absolute justice can be final ? 

That which “ at last” has been finally decided by reversing 
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the current and tendency of former expositions of the Consti- 
tution, and by contradicting notorious history as well as law, 
is now so clear to President Buchanan, that “ how it could ever 
have been seriously doubted is a mystery” tohim. To a pro- 
found philosophy all things are mysterious: ommne ewit in mys- 
terium. Human nature is one complicated mystery. Mr. 
Buchanan’s own political life of more than forty years, must 
be to him, now, one of the most puzzling of mysteries. How 
often, and in how many ways, has he given his vote as a legis- 
lator, or recorded his opinion as a politician and a statesman, 
against the opinion that the Constitution establishes and con- 
secrates slavery in all the Federal territories! But 

——- “There are looks and tones that dart 

An instant sunshine through the heart, 

As if the soul that moment caught 

Some treasure it through life had sought ;” 
and by some such looks and tones from the bench of the Su- 
preme Court, or from some other quarter, the whole interior 
being of the hoary politician has been so shot through with 
“instant sunshine,” that to his mind’s vision everything is 
changed. He seems to see himself like that apocalyptic wo- 
man *‘ upon whose head was a name written, Mystery.” With 
that sudden radiance darting through him, he seems to read 
“mystery,” “mystery,” inscribed upon the records of Federal 
legislation for the government of the territories, from the days 
of Washington to the days of Polk. How could the men who 
framed the Constitution for the very purpose of protecting, 
extending, and perpetuating slavery, blunder so grossly in the 
interpretation of it? What a mystery! 

The reason too which the President gives for his new faith— 

a reason so obvious that how Washington and Jefferson, 
Monroe and John Quincy Adams, could have missed it, is a mys- 
tery—must not be overlooked. ‘If the United States, by the 
action of their Federal government, acquire a new territory at 
the expense of their common blood and treasure, surely the 
Free States, however preponderant may be their constitutional 
majority in the government, have no right to exclude the 
slaveholding States from the enjoyment of that territory by 
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prohibiting them from carrying slaves and the law of slavery 
into it, for the slaves are recognized as property by the com- 
mon constitution.’ Surely the President is “ blinded ” not by 
political prejudice, but by “ excess of light,” if he thinks that 
an argument of that sort can impose upon “the Connecticut 
parsons ” and “ college professors,” the shrewd business men, 
and the keen lawyers who subscribed the Memoriai. Suppose 
that every State in the Union is a slaveholding State, and 
that a new territory has been acquired by the common blood 
and treasure; and suppose that a constitutional majority of the 
States are convinced that the prohibition of slavery in that 
territory is required by justice and the general welfare ;— 
where is the clause or provision of the Constitution which will 
nullify that prohibition, even if we admit that the Constitu- 
tion recognizes slaves as property? Is the power of Congress 
to make all needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tories any less to-day under the Constitution as it is, than it 
would be under the same Constitution if every State were 
swarming with slaves? Are the slaveholding States excluded 
from the enjoyment of a territory if slavery is prohibited in it ; 
and are not the free States just as much excluded if slavery 
is established in it? Admit that slaves are recognized as prop- 
erty under the common Constitution, does it follow that every 
owner of that property may not only take it into a territory 
from which justice, domestic tranquillity, the common defense, 
the general welfare, and the security of the blessings of lib- 
erty—all the ends for which the Constitution was made—re- 
quire that particular kind of property to be excluded? But 
how gross a contradiction is it of “the plainest and most pal- 
paple historic facts,” to pretend for one moment that the Fed- 
eral Constitution recognizes slaves as property! How gross 
an interpolation into that venerable instrument—how opposite 
to the entire tenor and purport of it—would any clause or 
phrase be, in which that recognition can be expressed or im- 
plied? Has Mr. Buchanan lived a citizen of Pennsylvania to 
the ripe age of three-score years and ten, and does he now sit in 
the seat of Madison, ignorant of the notorious fact that, under 
the special vigilance of delegates from Virginia not less than 
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of delegates from Massachusetts, in the Convention of 1787, 
all care was used to preclude and to make impossible that con- 
struction of the Constitution from which alone he now infers 
the inevitable and inviolable existence of slavery in the terri- 
tories ? 

We have already intimated that the topic of slavery in Kan- 
sas is wholly impertinent to the question between the Memo- 
rialists and the President. The Memorial called attention not 
to the fact that measures were in progress to establish in Kan- 
sas the unjust and impoverishing institution of slavery against 
the interest of the present and future inhabitants there, and 
against the interest and general welfare of all the United 
States, but to another fact more comprehensive and more 
directly at war with the principle of popular self-government. 
The question about slavery in Kansas had been merged in the 
higher question about the right of the settlers in Kansas to 
make their own laws and to elect their own officers. It was 
notorious and unquestionable that their right of self-govern- 
ment, under the organic act, had been wrested from them. 
Laws had been made for them which were not their laws, nor 
the laws of the United States, and which they therefore re- 
fused to obey. Sheriffs, petty judges, and other officers not 
elected by them nor by their representatives, had been 
appointed for them, but had been unable to obtain respect or 
recognition from them. Thus the question of slavery had been 
postponed for a prior and more imminent question. President 
Buchanan, as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, undertakes to settle that question by mili- 
tary power. His determination, as proclaimed by his deputy, 
is, that those officers shall be acknowleged and those laws 
obeyed. He does not deny the notorious facts; but the sum 
of his argument is that those laws and officers, whatever the 
defect of their origin, having become, at the date of his inau- 
guration, a government de facto, he, as President, was com- 
pelled to acknowledge their validity, and was bound by the 
Constitution to “take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
Just here, and not on any question about slavery, the Memo- 
rialists join issue. With great force of argument—character- 
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istic of the venerable Dr. Taylor, the reputed author of the 
reply—they show that there was and is in Kansas no govern- 
ment de facto other than the laws and officers of the United 
States, and that therefore he has nodefense. Not only was that 
attempted government notoriously invalid in its origin, but it 
was also a failure in fact, an attempt without success. 

“The very fact that the so-called government required support from the Federal 
Executive, was the strongest evidence that it did not come from the people, and 
had no lawful authority. This shows at once that this government was not, in the 
lowest sense, what you call an ‘established government ;’ for it shows that it was 
not and could not be established without a United States army; and therefore the 
army was sent, not, as you pretend, to sustain an ‘established government,’ but 
for the purpose of establishing what was not established—a government of ruffian 
authority.” 

What is a government de facto? Is it anything less than a 
government to which the people have in fact submitted for the 
time being? They may have submitted to it because it has 
been long established and has the right of possession. They 
may have submitted to it because it is their own work, and 
represents their own sense of justice and their own will. They 
may have submitted to it because it was imposed upon them by 
a successful usurper with a standing army at his command. 
They may have submitted because they are conquered by a 
foreign power. No matter how or why they submitted—the 
fact of a general submission is enough. But where that fact 
is wanting there is no government de facto. There is no for- 
eign country in which a revolution, not yet concluded by a 
general submission of the people to the new order of things, 
would be recognized by President Buchanan, or by Congress, 
as having resulted even temporarily in a government de facto. 
In Kansas, there has been no such result. The settlers there 
have shown in many things an extraordinary political sagacity, 
instinctive or acquired, but in nothing more strikingly than in 
their cautious and passive abstinence from all recognition of 
the ruffian legislature and its laws and officers. They knew 
that the mere edicts of power can never become law till they 
acquire validity and authority from popular consent, or at 
least from that consent which is implied in submission. For 
that reason they quietly but pertinaciously refused to acknowl- 
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edge those laws and officers till since the date of the correspond- 
ence now before us. They have managed their affairs among 
themselves, in various methods of neighborly coéperation and 
mutual accommodation, without the forms of government, 
hoping for the time when their growth and strength, and the 
manifested sympathy of their frjends, should compel the recog- 
nition of their sovereignty as a State, or when deliverance 
should arise to them from some other quarter. No conquest 
is complete till the conquered have yielded, however reluct- 
antly, their submission. Therefore the ruffian conquest of 
Kansas was a failure, and has now failed forever. Not even 
the power of the President, with the standing army at his 
command, was able to compel submission, for the settlers have 
been too intelligent and wary to be provoked into conflict 
with what they recognized as the authority of a legitimate 
government, or to give him any opportunity of compelling 
their submission to that against which they protested. Now, 
at last, the conquest has itself been conquered. The forms 
and arrangements in which ruffianism had entrenched itself, 
and which were to have been tlie citadel of tyranny, have been 
quietly seized by the settlers, and will be peacefully demol- 
ished by the engineers of freedom. While these pages have been 
passing through the press, the intelligence has been confirmed 
that the inhabitants of Kansas, now sufficiently numerous and 
sufficiently armed to defy invasion, have taken possession of 
the machinery which the invaders_framed, but could not put 
in operation, have elected a legislature for themselves under 
the organic act, and will be able now to dispose of the ruffian 
statute-book at a single stroke, and to make laws that shall be 
the expression of their own will. This is what everybody 
knew would be done at whatever moment the ballot-box should 
be open to the actual settlers of the territory, and to them 
only,—unless in the mean time slavery should have become a 
permanent institution on that soil, and should have been in- 
corporated inseparably with the laws and constitution of the 
- nascent State. 

Such is the end of President Buchanan’s attempt to impose 
a hated and rejected statute-book upon a.free people by 
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means of a standing army under the name of posse comitatus. 
Doubtless he verily thought that a proceeding which vio- 
lates every principle of civil and political liberty might be 
justified and made regular by the simple expedient of giving 
it arespectable name. But though it is true that “a rose by 
any other name would smell qs sweet,” it does by no means. 
follow that the odor of stramonium in full bloom can be con- 
verted into a rosy sweetness by calling the blossom a rose. 
The posse comitatus on which the sheriff falls back for aid 
when the. process of law is forcibly resisted, is simply the peo- 
ple of the county, rising with their own arms to aid their own 
executive officer in carrying their own law into effect. It is 
just the opposite of a regular military force, distinct from the 
people, and acting under military law at the order of a central 
and imperial government. Where legal process is executed 
-only by a sheriff’s posse comitatus, no law can be executed 
but that which the people recognize as law. Where legal 
process is executed by the artillery and bayonets of a standing 
army, liberty is dead. In this distinction is involved all the 
difference between the substantial freedom of England and of 
our own States, and the despotism which reigns in Europe. 
Mr. Buchanan’s blunder—if it is a blunder and not a trick— 
in confounding these two opposite modes of government, is not _ 
less unworthy of his profession as a lawyer than it is of his po- 
sition as astatesman. It is as if he had blunderingly or pur- 
posely confounded the Jettres de cachet of the old French reg- 
ime with that great bulwark of personal liberty against power, 
the writ of habeas corpus. The President’s attempt to goverm 
Kansas by a military force that was “ to act as a posse comita- 
tus,” is palpably nothing else than an attempt to subdue a free 
people by means of a standing army into obedience to “laws 
not their own nor of the United States, and rulers they never 
elected.” Let us thank God that the attempt has been so 
signally defeated, without involving the Union in a civil war. 
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Arr. VIII.—THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


Tue financial tempest which has recently burst upon our 
country with the suddenness of a tornado, leveling many a 
stately building and strewing the ocean with wrecks, may well 
puzzle the historian to find its parallel. With every element 
of wealth largely developed—our barns filled with plenty, our 
warehouses crowded with the products of domestic and foreign 
labor, our banks replenished with coin, our ships and railroads 
multiplied and our industry developed beyond all precedent— 
the arm of our strength has been suddenly palsied, our riches 
have taken to themselves wings, and an ignominious and uni- 
versal insolvency has fallen upon us! It is as if those awful 
fingers which caused the Chaldean Monarch’s knees to smite 
together, had again become visible to mortal eyes, and had 
traced in unearthly characters upon all the pride of our 
wealth,—* the glory is departed !” 

It is hardly necessary to recapitulate facts so notorious, and 
so fresh in every memory. The gradual expansion of credit 
which reached its climax about the middle of August last, had 
prepared the way for the sudden and disastrous revulsions 
which followed. The failure of the Ohio Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, with liabilities of several millions in New 
York alone, gave the first serious shock to public confidence. 
The New York banks took the alarm, demanded payment of 
their “call loans,” and curtailed their more regular facilities 
so rapidly as to produce a severe pressure in all directions. 
The principal neighboring cities were besieged by needy bor- 
rowers, and such large sums were withdrawn from them in 
specie, as to extend the panic rapidly over the whole country. 
A multitude of banks and bankers suspended payment; ex- 
changes were embarrassed, particularly with the West, which 
was heavily indebted, and collections in that quarter became 
extremely difficult. Eastern bank-notes, which have usually 
supplied so large a portion of Western currency, became dis- 
trusted and were returned in masses for redemption. The 
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melancholy loss of the “ Central America” steamer, with 
an immense amount of treasure on board, aggravated the 
constantly increasing scarcity. Large mercantile houses, de- 
prived of their accustomed facilities, suspended payment in 
rapid succession, involving many more in their ruin. Capital- 
ists became alarmed, and money was no longer to be obtained 
on any terms. The banks of Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Providence, unable at once to sustain the merchants and con- 
tinue specie payments, chose the alternative of suspension, in- 
volving in it of course the whole of their respective States. 
An effort was made by a similar agency to bring about the 
same result in Boston, but was resolutely and enthusiastically 
put down by the largest meeting of merchants ever held in 
that city. For two or three weeks longer the struggle was 
vigorously maintained by New York and New England. 
Fabulous rates of interest were paid, enormous sacrifices were 
submitted to without a murmur—but panic and scarcity com- 
bined at length prevailed. In one day (Oct. 13th) no less 
than fourteen banks in New York city suspended specie pay- 
ments, and the same evening the remainder determined to fol- 
low their example. The Boston banks, learning this, suspend- 
ed on the following morning, and all New England speedily 
took the same course. 

The first emotion excited by this hasty review, is one of 
indignant astonishment. Has it come to this? Is the richest, 
the most industrious people of Christendom, the most ingen- 
ious and fertile in resources, and surely not the least honest, 
thus liable, in times of peace and plenty, to be exposed at a 
moment’s warning to the disgrace of public insolvency? Are 
our currency, our exchanges, our whole system of nominal 
values, mere delusions? Are we merely toiling at the eternal 
task of Sisyphus, and not only receiving no profit of all our 
labor under the sun, but not even obtaining wherewithal to 
pay our debts? Or are we merely the victims of a vicious 
system and a more vicious practice? To these questions let us 
now address ourselves. 

Admitting the bank suspension in New York (which neces- 
sarily involved that of New England, for the latter could not 
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continue to pay specie when it received only paper) to have 
been the direct result of panic, and without at present inquir- 
ing how far it may have been aided by the mutual jealousies 
of the banks themselves, it is plain that no panic existed until 
there was a great actual scarcity of what is called money ; 
i.e. of the circulating medium in which all debts are paid. As 
New York isthe commercial centre of the country, abundance 
or scarcity there are immediately felt at the remotest points ; for 
the daily settlements of the New York banks involve exchanges 
with every part of the Union. The medium of these settle- 
ments (represented by bank-notes, checks and balances) is 
obviously the immediate liabilities of the banks themselves— 
i. e. their circulation and deposits, which constitute the cash 
fund available for the daily liquidations and exchanges of the 
community. The movement of the crops, involving large cash 
advances, and the payments for spring purchases, make an ex- 
pansion of this currency necessary in autumn, and this year 
the unusual abundance of the harvest, and the heavy indebt- 
edness of the West, rendered such a temporary expansion 
more needful than ever. Unfortunately the managers of the 
New York banks, from whatever cause, were not equal to the 
emergency. As autumn approached, and various signs indi- 
cated the importance of the conjuncture, instead of gradually 
contracting their loans and thus strengthening their specie re- 
serves, to be in readiness for a subsequent rapid expansion, they 
increased their loans and with them their liabilities, until their 
stock of specie became alarmingly low. The failure of the 
Ohio Company, followed by others in rapid succession, caused 
an instantaneous reaction. By a rapid calling in of loans and 
contraction of discounts, the value of money was suddenly 
enhanced—specie flowed in rapidly from all quarters, and in a 
few weeks the bank vaults were again replenished, while the 
state of exchanges made any export of specie impossible. On 
the first of August, the average bank loans of the previous 
week had been $120,597,050, (being an increase of five and a 
half millions in four weeks,) and their liabilities $103,111,389, 
their specie being $12,918,013. During the following week 
the loans had increased about $1,500,000, the liabilities $300,- 
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000, and the specie had diminished by $1,200,000. In another 
fortnight the loans had been curtailed two millions, the specie 
had diminished $1,640,000, and the liabilities above five 
millions. At this point occurred the suspension of the Ohio 
Life Insurance and Trust Company, which at once produced a 
general panic among banks and bankers. In the following 
three weeks the bank loans had been reduced ten millions, and 
their liabilities above thirteen millions, while the specie had 
increased three millions within a fortnight, and amounted to 
more than $12,000,000. But to obtain this result a host of 
banks and bankers had been driven to insolvency—the neigh- 
boring commercial centres had been drained of specie, the 
eurrency both in the State of New York and at the West had 
become dangerously diminished and discredited—the move- 
ment of the crops had: been checked, bills on London were 
almost unsaleable, and the whole machinery of trade and 
finance paralyzed. As yet, however, confidence had been but 
partially disturbed, and all danger of a drain of specie hav- 
ing disappeared, the obvious remedy was immediate expan- 
sion. There can be no reasonable doubt that a combined 
arrangement of the New York banks for this purpose, (which 
would have been promptly seconded by those of New En- 
gland,) would have been triumphantly successful. The teem- 
ing harvest of the West would have been purchased and 
forwarded to the sea-board, in payment of Western indebted- 
ness and of balances of trade to Europe—the scarcity of 
money would still have been such as to check speculation and 
enforce prompt liquidation—and long before New Year’s the 
great interests of the country would have been safe, and finan- 
cial insolvency indefinitely postponed. 

In the admirable letter of Mr. Nathan Appleton, published 
in the Boston journals, the expediency of this course and the 
folly of the course actually pursued by the New York banks, 
are clearly pointed out. Having attained a position of appa- 
rent security, they recklessly continued, with a few honorable 
exceptions, the rapid curtailment of their loans and liabilities, 
and with them of the circulating medium on which the 
solvency of the community depended. Repeated efforts 
were made by those who foresaw the approaching ruin, to 
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bring about a change of policy before it was too late, but in 
vain. By the 10th of October the weekly average of bank 
loans had been reduced to $102,000,000 and their liabilities to 
$71,000,000, being a reduction of nearly one-third in two 
months, at the very moment when expansion was most ur- 
gently needed! But the end was at hand. Aggravated 
scarcity and consequent wide-spread bankruptcy had at length 
produced a panic which in a few hours annihilated the 
fancied security so dearly purchased by the ruin of half the 
commercial community. 

But great as is the power of ignorant or stupid financiers to 
work mischief, it is by no means unlimited or uncontrollable. 
The causes of the catastrophe lie much deeper. It is obvious 
that a man who is not in debt cannot be made insolvent— 
that those who live within their income and trade within 
their capital, cannot be compelled to borrow. It is to be 
feared that the extravagant habits of the times have to answer 
for much of our commercial distress. They lead most of us 
to expend in daily luxury the surplus income which should be 
laid up for the relief of poverty, the contingencies of business, 
or future support. They cause many to incur debts which 
they cannot honestly discharge—they induce many a mer- 
chant to engage in transactions disproportioned to his capital, 
thus placing himself at the mercy of money-lenders, and 
glutting the market with his goods, They are the fruitful 
source of stock-gambling—that curse of our great commer- 
cial metropolis—and of speculations of all kinds, giving to 
everything it touches a fictitious value, which crumbles and 
disappears in the hour of trial. In a word, this general 
extravagance exhausts the purse and demoralizes the business 
character and habits of the nation. 

Another important cause of financial scarcity is the unpro- 
ductive outlay of capital. If the splendid mansion which 
locks up half of the available means of a merchant is a proof 
of folly, so is the multiplication of rival railroads, the pur- 
chase of unproductive land, the building of twice as many 
warehouses, ships or manufactories as the wants of commerce 
require. When the earnings of all these kinds of property 
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are insufficient to defray even their current expenses, it is 
evident that whatever may be their nominal value, their 
owners are in a fair way to be ruined, especially if compelled 
to eke out the deficiency by borrowing at high rates of 
interest. The catastrophe may be postponed by an unscrupu- 
lous abuse of credit ; but the longer it is delayed, the heavier 
must be the final crash. 

Now all these elements of mischief have been rife among 
us. For several years past our commercial marine has been 
larger than could be profitably employed, and nothing but a 
succession of happy accidents has kept the whole shipping 
interest from bankruptcy. During the last year, the lowest 
point has been reached, and an immense amount of property 
has been worse than valueless. The speculations in real 
estate in our cities, and in Western lands, are too notorious to 
need more than an allusion; and to the latter, doubtless, 
much of our present distress is chargeable. The reckless 
multiplication of railroads, costing several times the amount 
of their nominal capital, and liable to periodical bankruptcy 
as their bonds mature, needs no comment. Even the best 
and most productive of these enterprises have perhaps been 
undertaken and pushed forward more hastily than the public 
wealth and their probable utility can justify. 

In our present condition as a highly agricultural, rather 
than manufacturing people, these various forms of expendi- 
ture involve large importations of foreign merchandise, re- 
quiring in payment not only all our available domestic pro- 
ductions, but often an unwarrantable proportion of the gold 
which forms the basis of our currency. This was the case, as 
we have seen, in August last, and was the immediate cause of 
all the subsequent disasters. 

Another and most powerful element of evil in our commer- 
cial economy is the habit of over-trading and the abuse of 
credit. Few American merchants seem to think they are 
doing business enough, so long as there is any chance of doing 
more. As the Southern planter invests the whole of his 
profits in slaves, and the Western farmer in unproductive 
land, so the Eastern ship owner can never have enough ships, 
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nor the cotton spinner enougk: mills. All these classes have 
had their harvest-time, and if but a part of the rich earnings 
of plenteous years had been laid up as a provision for reverses 
and a protection against usurious money-lenders, their wealth 
would now be undiminished. But by an absurd and ruinous 
competition with themselves, they embarrass their business, 
endanger their solvency, glut the market and directly coun- 
teract their own objects. If prospects are favorable, each 
one thinks that none but himself can see it—if unpromising, 
all but himself will be deterred, and he will do well. “The 
prudent man foresceth the evil, and hideth himself; but the 
simple pass on, and are punished.” 

The man who has but ten thousand dollars capital, will 
readily promise to pay fifty, or sixty, or a hundred thousand, 
for he has little to lose and thinks himself sure to gain. The 
millionaire in like manner allows himself to owe five, or six, 
or ten millions, for he thinks he must in any case be solvent. 
The error is the same, but the danger to society in the latter 
case is far greater than in the former. If the man of a 
miflion will not limit his business to his capital, but employs 
his capital merely as a guarantee fund to ensure the ultimate 
success of some gigantic cotton or sugar speculations, based 
on credit, what power can prevent the disastrous conse- 
quences? The very wealth which should furnish a sheet- 
anchor in the storm, a reservoir to supply the distressed in 
time of a drought, is thus made a huge sponge to absorb the 
last drop of floating capital, a mighty lever to overthrow the 
very foundations of commercial credit. 

The abuse of bank credit has beer a no less important ele- 
ment of mischief in the recent crisis. The prompt redemp- 
tion of all New England bank-notes, enforced by the “ Suffolk 
system,” operates as a sufficient check upon local circulation; 
but it cannot prevent enterprising and unscrupulous cashiers 
from expanding their issues over the West, to be returned for 
redemption in times of panic, thereby producing great em- 
barrassment and occasional insolvency. The so-called “ free 
banking” system of New York is open to much graver ob- 
jections. It begins by compelling every bank to invest in 
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stocks and other securities the very funds which it ought to 
keep in hand to meet its liabilities. These securities are de- 
posited with the State comptroller, who returns to the bank 
the same amount of notes for circulation. The objects sup- 
posed to be gained by this plan are the complete security of 
the bill-holders, @ ready market for State securities and a 
check against over-issues of bank-bills—for the latter being 
obtained in the first instance by deposits of stocks, purchased 
for cash, and being still redeemable in specie, it is presumed 
that no bank will procure more of them than can be readily 
keptin circulation. It is plain, however, that the temptation 
of a double interest on all that are kept in circulation (for the 
income of the stocks is drawn by the bank which deposits 
them, and the bank-notes themselves are loaned at not less 
than seven per cent.) is a strong motive for using every means 
to expand their issue to the utmost. And as (in striking con - 
trast with the Suffolk system) these issues are legally redeem- 
able only at a discount in the great centres of trade, the 
danger of excess is thus much increased; for the notes are 
necessarily issued at a profit, and can only be redeemed at a 
loss to the holder. Suppose now a New York country bank, 
with a small capital invested in stocks and deposited with the 
comptroller, has thus succeeded in setting afloat the whole 
amount of its bills, which gradually find their way to West- 
ern States where good currency is scarce. A sudden panic 
brings back the whole for redemption in a single week, and 
the bank has not a dollar of specie funds to redeem them! 
What can follow but immediate suspension, increased panic, 
and all the disastrous results now so unhappily familiar to us ? 
If the law takes its course and the stocks of the delinquent 
banks are thrown upon the market and sold far below their 
value, the panic and the pressure are only aggravated, and 
even the bill-holders may at last find themselves losers by 
this sapient system, invented professedly for their especial 
benefit ! 

Now as the essence of sound banking consists in the entire 
control of the banker over his funds, and the ready converti- 
bility of his securities, it is obvious that this system is no 
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system of banking at all, but merely one of currency—the 
banking part being merely incidental. This accounts for the 
dangerous privilege of redemption at a discount, and ex- 
plains the significant fact, that the largest and one of the 
best managed banks in New York zsswes no notes at all / 

What then is the effect of this system of currency of New 
York? Where is the security of the public against over-issues, 
leading to inflation and ending in bankruptcy? So far as we 
can see, none whatever. Every needy broker who can buy, beg 
or borrow a few thousand dollars’ worth of certain securities, 
can launch into circulation an equal amount of virtually ir- 
redeemable currency, which he lends at current rates of in- 
terest, besides receiving the income of the stocks deposited, 
and redeems them at New York or Albany at a discount-—-if 
he can. In times of general confidence and expansion, there 
seems hardly a limit to the extent to which this dangerous 
game may be played, till the fatal hour of reaction comes, and 
the whole fabric collapses together. 

But if New York currency is thus an obstacle to sound 
banking. New York banks are in turn too regardless of the 
claims of currency. Their principal object being to expand 
their loans to the utmost point compatible with safety, they 
usually confine their discounts to mercantile paper having 
but two or three months to run, so that within that short space 
of time they can call in their whole capital, provided the 
merchants remain solvent. For still greater security, some of 
them resort to “call loans,” by drawing in which they can 
atan hour’s notice largely increase their cash funds, unless 
the collateral securities prove unsaleable. Now whatever 
this latter device may accomplish for the particular bank 
which employs it, must evidently be accomplished at the ex- 
pense of others, perhaps of itself—(for the securities it sells 
may be purchased and paid for by one of its own depositors) 
—inasmuch as it adds nothing to the specie or other currency 
in circulation,.and therefore merely helps on the panic, with- 
out contributing a particle of real aid. At best, it can only 
be tolerated as a temporary resource for a small and weak 
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bank, but when practiced on a large scale by strong ones, it 
is always dangerous, and may be disastrous. 

The system of discounting only the shortest mercantile 
paper appears to be in some degree liable to the same objec- 
tion. If its effect were to shorten the term of commercial 
credits and to compel the merchant to curtail his transactions, 
because his'notes cannot be discounted until they have half 
matured, the result might be beneficial ; but the contrary is 
notoriously the case ; for nowhere are more goods sold on eight, 
and probably on ten and even twelve months’ credit, than 
in New York. The practical effect is therefore to compel mer- 
chants to get their discounts twice over, and to throw upon 
them the burden of any contraction in the currency which the 
banks may in the meantime find it necessary to make. Now 
such a contraction when brought about gradually, by a mod- 
erate but steady reduction of bank loans, produces no convul- 
sion. The merchant provides for it by selling his goods, by 
diminishing his purchases, by collecting his debts, and in gen- 
eral by contracting his business to correspond to his diminish- 
ed facilities. The banker in turn finds his foreign balances 
accumulate in his favor, and draws them in specie, which 
again enlarges the currency, and the remedy is complete. 
But no community can safely bear a sudden, large and violent 
contraction of currency; and the mere theoretical ability to 
accomplish it,on which the New York bank managers so 
highly pride themselves, soon finds its practical limit, as we 
have seen, in universal bankruptcy. 

Such, then, has been the course and such the causes of our 
financial disasters. Let us now inquire how they can best be 
remedied. 

The immediate course to be pursued is plainly indicated by 
the necessity of the case. Let banks, capitalists and mer- 
chants, by a judicious extension of aid to those who can be 
safely aided, promote general liquidation to the utmost of their 
power. Let currency be furnished to purchase. Western pro- 
duce, and thus pay Western debts. Let all who can, make 
haste to pay what they owe, and contract no new liabilities till 
satisfied that they can honestly do so. For once let us all 
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take an account of stock, and see how we stand. As soon as 
the immediate pressure is over and our crops fairly on the way 
to market, let no time be lost in preparing for a resumption of 
specie payments by all the banks of the Union. Till this is 
accomplished, we have no recognized measure of value or 
medium of exchange, no real money at home and no perma- 
nent credit abroad. 

But can nothing be done to guard against the recurrence of 
such a calamity in the future? To answer this question, we 
have only to review the causes indicated above and adapt the 
remedy to the disease. 

1. In the first place, let no one imagine himself safe or inno- 
cent in practicing or encouraging personal extravagance of 
living. As the ocean is made up of drops, so the cost of the 
expensive luxuries by the sale of which so many are enriched, 
must come from the pockets of a much larger number of con- 
sumers. Every one of these who fails to pay for what he con- 
sumes, subtracts so much from the general ability and helps to 
derange the balance of trade. The same principle applies to 
the splendid palace and equipage of the supposed millionaire, 
the silks, laces and diamonds of his wife, and the cigars, fast 
horses and showy jewelry of his ambitious clerk. The vast 
majority of mankind earn barely a more or less comfortable live- 
lihood—the few who are enabled to do more must remember 
that their surplus is the sole reserve on which the community 
can draw in times of scarcity and embarrassment. If this 
reserve is not only wastefully expended, but its nominal exist- 
ence is made the means of enforcing a heavy additional drain 
upon the resources of the community, it is evident that the 
whole fabric is rotten, and may crumble at any moment. 

2. This leads us directly to the second grand remedy, the cur. 
tailment of commercial credits. It may be that in some social 
Utopia only a cash business is transacted ; but this would in- 
volve such an expensive and apparently needless accumulation 
of mere money in the community as would either check the de- 
velopment of wealth or promote a moneyed aristocracy, of which 
we have enough already. On the other hand, there seems no rea. 
son for extending the customary credit of six months to eight, ten 
or twelve, to say nothing of longer terms—and probably many 
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staple articles of large consumption might with advantage be 
regularly sold on two, three or four months, perhaps even for 
cash. Not only the term but the amount of credit granted to 
merchants should also be materially diminished. When we 
hear of one firm owing to several other firms nearly $100,000 
apiece, and another with a capital exceeding a million, yet in- 
debted five or ten millions, we can excuse neither those who 
give nor those who take such enormous credit. If the capital 
of such a firm is a sufficient guarantee for such debts, is it not 
a sufficient reason for incurring no debts at all? Such firms 
should be the pillars of the social fabric, not the Samsons to 
overturn its very foundations. 

3. The above remedies can of course be enforced only by 
the good sense and the common consent of the community ; but 
there remains a most important question, how far legislation 
can aid in this great work. This leads us to consider that con- 
fusion and mixture of currency and banking which we have 
inherited from the mother country, but have not like her suc- 
ceeded in rectifying. 

It seems evident that much harm has been done by allow- 
ing banks to furnish the principal part of our currency, and 
by making it temporarily profitable for them to enlarge that 
currency to the utmost. Could a “Suffolk system” be estab- 
lished and enforced for the whole country, the danger would 
be greatly diminished ; but this is obviously impracticable. 
Now the currency, like the coin, concerns equally the whole 
country, and its regulation is therefore the proper business of 
the General Government. Convenience and economy equally 
require that a part of this currency should be paper, redeemable 
in specie. These truths were fully recognized in the early 
days of our republic, and the United States Bank was the ex- 
pression of them. Unfortunately, however, that institution 
not only regulated the currency, which was the proper busi- 
ness of the government, but engaged in banking, which was 
not; and this led to its suppression. If Congress, profiting by 
the lessons of the past, should now establish a bank of issue 
only, or even so modify the Sub-Treasury as to furnish to the 
country a safe and thoroughly sound paper currency, based, 
like that of England, to a moderate extent on the credit of the 
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government, and beyond that solely on actual deposits of coin, 
the semi-illegal issues of State banks would gradually disap- 
pear, and one vast source of mischief would be eliminated 
from our social economy. If this is impracticable, could not 
one central bank be established in New England, the stock of 
which should be held by all sound New England banks in 
proportion to their capital, and the notes of which should 
alone be received in mutual redemption and paid out by all? 
Each bank would thus receive its legitimate share of the profits 
of the circulation, and with proper securities and checks against 
over-issue, a currency would be created so strong and so en- 
tirely trustworthy that specie payments need never be sus- 
pended here, whatever might happen in the other States of 
the Union. 

In the meantime, something may be accomplished by apply- 
ing more stringent restrictions to existing banks. So long as 
these corporations can continue to keep their small bills in 
circulation at a distance from home, there is no security 
against abuse, panic and ruin. Probably the most effectual 
stop to this practice would be to prohibit or heavily tax the 
circulation of all bank-bills under $5, and ultimately of all 
under $10, and to limit the total circulation of every bank to 
fifty or even twenty-five per cent. of its capital. As the cireu- 
lation of a bank is the only real advantage conferred on it by 
the State which charters it, so it is the only proper ground 
(and a most legitimate one) and measure of bank taxation. It 
might also be desirable to prohibit call loans, advances on 
stocks, and the like, under penalty of forfeiture of charter; 
and to limit the total amount of a bank’s loans to one hundred 
and fifty per cent. of its capital, instead of two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty per cent., as at present. We could 
adduce instances of banks substantially in this position at the 
commencement of the late troubles, whose discounts have 
hardly been interrupted to the present day, and which have 
thus rendered incalculable relief to the suffering community. 

A repeal of all usury laws, at least so far as concerns com- 
mercial loans, would be perhaps the most effectual single 
remedy that could be devised. This barbarous relic of former 
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ignorance ought long since to have sharea the fate of sumptu- 
ary codes and prohibitive tariffs. When food or other merchan- 
dise is scarce, an advance of price or rent enforces economy 
in their consumption and increased activity of supply. Why 
should money be considered an exception to this natural and 
necessary law, when experience has so abundantly proved that 
no amount or ingenuity of legislation can make itso? Yet the 
loan of money above an arbitrary rate of interest is prohibited, 
and the commercial community is thus kept in constant alter- 
nation between the extremes of financial abundance and scar- 
city. The truth is, that in a new country money can be 
made to produce so much more than six or seven per cent. per 
annum, that those corporations which are compelled by law to 
lend at these rates, are constantly pressed (in times of ordinary 
prosperity) for much more than they can spare; and this pres- 
sure is apt to lead in turn to the abuse of their own credit, by 
inordinate loans on deposits and circulation. Now the obvi- 
ous remedy is to allow banks to charge the public a fair price 
(or rather rent) for their money, as is notoriously done (and 
exceeded) by private lenders, in spite of the laws. The effect 
would be beneficial in many ways. It would keep back 
‘borrowers who merely wish to lend again at a profit—it would 
enable those who really need the money, to obtain it by pay- 
ing for it in proportion to their wants—it would greatly equal- 
ize rates of interest, and diminish their average—for men will 
economize in the use of borrowed capital, as they do in other 
things, when it costs them more—and thus exert a most con- 
servative influence on business generally. Above all, it would 
operate as a powerful and salutary check on the loans of the 
banks themselves, which would gladly keep a portion of their 
funds in reserve for larger profits, and would be slow to expand 
their issues at low rates of interest, the redemption of which 
might deprive them of the ability to loan at higher rates 
when the money would be more needed. 

In England there are no usury laws—yet nowhere is the 
rate of interest more steady, and almost nowhere so low. For 
the last ten years, the Bank of England has been managed on 
the principles indicated above—and in spite of numerous and 
powerful disturbing causes, who has heard of panic, or severe 
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financial pressure there? The system is about to be exposed 
to the most powerful combination of adverse influences it has 
known for fifty years—and many are predicting its ruin—but 
we venture even now, with some diffidence, to express our 
belief that the sound banking and sound currency of the Bank 
of England will carry that institution safely through the im- 
pending crisis. 

The Bank of France, on the contrary, has emulated and 
exceeded our own high pressure system, and we shall see the 
result. In spite of the aid of a protective tariff, and a monopo- 
ly of the paper circulation of thirty-five millions of people, 
we fear it cannot weather the storm but by a suspension of 
specie payments. 

If any imagine that a return to protective tariffs would 
prove a panacea for our financial evils, let them consider 
where these evils have been chiefly developed. Not among 
those who import and consume the products of foreign labor— 
for these are necessarily more confined to actual capital—but 
among the huge corporations and overgrown firms which have 
recklessly striven by the unscrupulous use of credit to enforce 
a monopoly of production and supply for the whole country. 
“Tf these things be done in the green tree, what shall be 
done in the dry?” If, with all the checks and preventives of 
foreign competition and cash payment for imports, they have 
been able to multiply production, to flood the country with 
their goods, and to inflate prices and extend credit to the point 
of such a ruinous reaction, what would be the effect of a vir- 
tual monopoly of supply, but a system of paper credit—a 
house of cards as gigantic as those which are now tottering to 
their fall in continental Europe ¢ 

In a word, the true remedy for the evils of the times is 
moderation—moderation in business, in private and public 
expenditure, in legislation and in every thing else. “ He that 
maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent”—and what with 
him may seem more to the purpose, he is not likely to attain 
his object. There is no royal road to wealth, for individuals 
or communities—and as they sow, they must reap.. If we all 
learn this simple lesson, the events of the last two months will 
not have been in vain. 
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Art. IX.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY. 


Proressor Suepp, of Andover, has turned into flowing English the 
rugged German of so much of Guericke’s Church History as covers the 
period of the first six centuries.* In clearness, the style of the transla- 
tion excels the original. The natural animation and life-like character 
which commonly vanish in the process of translating from the German, 
have been retained with signal success. Guericke is well known in Ger- 
many, having been for nearly thirty years one of the chiefs of the old 
Lutheran party. For his zealous opposition to the union of the two 
branches of the Evangelical church, he was ejected, in 1833, from his 
professorship at Halle, by the late King of Prussia, but was restored to 
his place in 1840, after the accession of the present King. He is not 
free from bigotry, as might te expected from Lis connection with a sect 
which holds that the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is the cardinal truth 
of the Gospel. But his Church History, at least in the periods before 
the Reformation, is not marred, as far as we know, by his offensive pecu- 
liarities of opinion. The work was first published in 1833, and has 
passed through eight editions. It is written with earnestness, in a 
believing spirit, and follows very much the method of Neander, on 
whom the Author has largely drawn. We are disposed to consider it 
the best of the current manuals for the use for which Prof. Shedd designs 
it. The little work of Hase, though a brilliant narrative, the fruit of 
thorough scholarship, showing a wonderful condensation of the material, 
and a rare skill in delineating character by word-painting, has serious 
faults. The point and laconic brevity of the style often border on 
flippancy, and the Author lacks the devotional spirit which should 
characterize a historian of the Church. Niedner’s book, which has not 
been translated into English, is an able compendium, but he multipfies 
his sections and sub-sections, pushing his analysis to a minuteness te- 
dious even for a German. It is all skeleton. Of course, the best office 
which any of the manuals can do, is to lead the student to the great works 





* A Manual of Church History, by Henry E. F. Gvericxe, Doctor and Professor 
of Theology in Halle. Translated from the German, by Witu14m G. T. Suepp, 
Brown Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. Ancient Church History, com- 
prising the first six centuries, Andover: W.F. Draper. 1857. 
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of Neander and Gieseler, to which we have now to add Milman’s six 
volumes on Latin Christianity. 

Guericke, we may remark, is the author of other meritorious works 
besides the Church History, among which are an Introduction to the 
New Testament, a Treatise on Symbolism, (Symbolics, the word ought 
to be,) and a Biblical Archeology. It is in the first of these, we be- 
lieve, that he refers to Hase’s Life of Christ, with an apology for quoting 
from so rationalistic a book—to which Dr. Hase, in the preface to his 
next edition, makes this pithy answer: “The good Dr. Guericke may go 
on quoting from this book, and comforting his conscience with the pro- 
viso that he cites from it only as ‘a collection of literary materials/— 
albeit in my Church History (as all know) he has helped himself with 
no such diffidence.” Apart from this insinuation, however, we have no 
evidence that Guericke has profited more than is right and usual, by the 
labors of the learned and witty Professor at Jena. 


A new American edition of Gieseler’s Church History is in course of 
publication, under the editorial supervision of Prof. H. B. Smith, of New 
York.* Prof. Smith has taken in hand the English translation, pub- 
lished a few years ago in Clark’s Library, and has given it the careful 
revision which it very much needed, It would seem that the Scottish, 
and many of the English translators of German books, are incapable of 
learning the language with which they have to deal. The volumes 
which make up the Edinburgh Library, swarm with blunders. They re- 
quire to be thoroughly collated with the originals, before they can be 
trusted. Dr. Kendrick has lately done this service for Olshausen’s Com- 
mentary on the New Testament, and the result, we have no doubt, is a 
correct rendering of that work. The Scottish translations of works in 
Systematic Theology, such as Nitzsch’s System der Christlichen Lehre, 
ang above all, the great production of Julius Miiller, Die Christliche 

re von der Siinde, are positively a shame to the press whence they 
have issued. It is plain that in many passages the translators failed to 
discern the meaning of the German writers whom they profess to inter- 
pret, and had no clear idea of what they were themselves saying. 
Besides the revision of the English text, we are indebted to Prof. 
Smith for valuable notes interspersed in the body of the work, and for an 





* A Text-Book of Church History, by Dr. Joun C. L. Greseter. Translated 
from the fourth revised German edition, by Samuret Davinson, LL.D., &. Anew 
American edition, revised and edited by Henry B. Smith, Professor in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 
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appendix of additional references at the end of each volume. These 
additions are of peculiar value, because they supply notices of our 
English Literature in the department of Ecclesiastical History. We 
need very much an Encyclopedic outline, or map of theological science, 
which shall be a guide-book to the student, directing him to the sources 
of knowledge. The deficiency of the best German works on the Hncy- 
clopedia of theology, is in their very meagre attention to our standard 
English writers. If Prof. Smith could spare the time for the preparation 
of a hand-book of this nature, he would lay all our theological scholars, 
the younger of them in particular, under a lasting obligation. We 
must not omit to mention among the merits of his edition of Gieseler, the 
brief memoir condensed from the preface to the last German edition. 
The most striking outward peculiarity of the work itself, is the brevity of 
the text, compared with the copiousness of the notes, which consist 
mainly of citations from the original authorities. We are thus furnished 
with a very valuable epitome of the materials of Church History. How 
useful this feature must be, especially to the student who cannot have 
frequent access to large libraries, is plain. In reading the ordinary histories, 
he is often desirous to verify a statement, without having the means at 
hand for doing so. Could he obtain the sight of a passage referred to only 
by its Book and Chapter, he might now and then, even in the best writers, 
detect an error, or rectify a partial representation. We give the first 
example that occurs to memory. Neander infers from the opposition of 
Tertullian to the baptism of infants, that the practice of infant baptism 
was not considered by him to be of Apostolic origin. On consulting in 
Tertullian the passage referred to, we find this Father opposing adult 
baptism also, and advocating a delay in receiving this rite, until age has 
quenched the fervor of the appetites,—his theory being that for sins after 
baptism, pardon is more difficult to be procured than for sins before. 
The passage, therefore, by proving too much, fails to bear out the histo- 
rian in this particular argument. Yet many a reader would be cut off 
from a knowledge of Tertullian’s real position on the question, unless the 
citation were presented in full, in the margin. The narrative portion of 
Gieseler is clear, conscientious, accurate, but cold, and wanting both the 
deep philosophy and warm piety of Neander. Perhaps he ought not to 
be called a rationalist in religious opinion, (though this title would do 
him no great injustice,) but he was certainly a rationalist by nature. His 
noble work deserves to be studied as a companion to that of Neander. 
Each filled a place which the other left vacant. Together, they form an 
invaluable source of instruction, and confer honor on the age which pro- 
duces and knows how to appreciate them. 
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We notice Mr. Stanley’s work on the Apostolic Age,* for though 
published at Oxford in 1852, it has not been republished in this coun- 
try, and is probably new to most of our readers. Mr. Stanley takes the 
three Apostles, Peter, Paul and John, as the representatives of the dif- 
ferent tendencies of their Age, and indeed of all ages. His volume con- 
sists of Sermons on these three Apostles,—for James substituting Paul, 
who, though of a different type of character, yet occupied the same 
relative position in regard to Christ after the death of James, as James 
did during our Lord’s life time,—interspersed with Essays on various 
difficult topics hinted at, or only slightly dwelt upon in the discourses. 
There are throughout the work evidences of careful scholarship, 
wide reading and mature thought, and the style has the clearness which 
is characteristic of the Author’s school. 

In the first sermon on “ The Three Apostles,” our Author shows the 
value of looking at the scriptures on their human side, as a part of the 
evidences of Christianity, as a help in the study of the Apostolical writ- 
ings, as a sanction of unity of spirit amidst diversity of forms, and as a 
proof of the divine mission of the Apostles. The essays which follow, on 
“The Traditionary Knowledge of the Apostolic Age,” showing by 
copious extracts from Papias, Irenzeus, Eusebius and Chrysostom, the 
advantages we possess over them of learning accurately about the first 
century ; and on “The Apostolical Office,” wherein the term Apostolical 
Office is proved to be a misnomer, since the Apostolate was rather a 
gift of the order of Prophecy, of Tongues, &c., than an Ecclesiastical 
office,—are extremely valuabie, and show great candor of mind as well 
as breadth of understanding. In the latter Essay, the Author shows 
clearly the gap between the Apostles and the first diocesan Bishop, which 
many admirers of Episcopacy have endeavored to fill up with Timothy 
and Titus, whose claim to be considered Diocesan Bishops Mr. Stanley 
effectually disposes of. 

The Sermon on St. Peter is also admirable, and is followed by an 
Essay on “ The Promises to Peter,” in which a very geistreich inter- 
pretation is given of the “ Rock,” and the “Keys.” Peter is regarded 
in the discourse as the founder of the Church upon the rock “ Christ 
Jesus the Messiah.” But Christ in addressing him did not mean by this 
rock, this truth which he had been the first to confess, but Peter confess- 
ing this truth. Thus Peter was the founder of the Church on the day 
of Pentecost and at Joppa. He was in character also fitted for the 





* Sermons and Essays on the Apostolical Age, by ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, - 
M.A. Oxford: J. H. Parker, 1852. 
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work. He was the bridge over which the Jews could pass to Christian- 
ity, being strongly Jewish in his feelings, and yet helding to Christ. He 
was of that impetuous temperament also which predominates in all orig- 
inators and reformers, which acts instead of thinks, and is thus fitted to 
begin a work. But this character is not best suited to propagate the 
system when founded. Peter, in the world’s history, always makes way 
for Paul. 

In the Sermon on Paul, therefore, we have the formative influence of 
the Apostolical age. After the character and mission of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles have been considered, we are shown the use of his exam- 
ple and teaching in subsequent times—as a sanction of freedom and 
comprehensiveness, of Gentile studies, of secular pursuits, and as de- 
claring the trve power of faith. 

The Sermon is followed by an Essay on the Judaizers of the Apos- 
tolical Age; and then comes a Sermon on St. John, who was the 
Apostle of love, as Peter was of hope, and Paul of faith. The tradi- 
tions concerning John are considered in an Essay, and the Epistle of 
James and the Epistle to the Hebrews are also discussed. They are 
followed by an Essay on the Divisions in the Corinthian Church, which 
closes the volume. 

The merits of the work are great, and the course of thought pervading 
the volume is novel and serious. We wish the book might be repub- 
lished. 


Volumes III and IV of Dr. Kendrick’s revision of the translation of 
Olshausen on the New Testament,* have been received. In them the 
Commentary is continued as far as the Epistle to the Ephesians. Two 
additional volumes, of which Volume V is already in type, will complete 
the work. Our opinion of its merits has already been given, and we have 
only to add the expression of our high gratification that, in its English 
dress, it has been so thoroughly revised, and our hope that, though not 
to be blindly followed, it will take a prominent place in the libraries of 
ministers and Students of the Bible. 





* Biblical Commentary on the New Testament, by Dr. Herman Otsnavsen, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Erlangen. Translated from the German 
for Clarke’s Foreign and Theological Library. First American edition, revised 
after the latest German edition, by A. C. Kenpricx, D. D., Professor of Greek in 
the University of Rochester. To which is prefixed Olshausen’s proof of the gen- 
uineness of the writings of the New Testament. Translated by Davin Fospick, Jr. 
New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 115 Nassau Street. 1857. 
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The attention which Mr. Macnaught’s treatise on Inspiration*® has 
gained, is cwing to the interest felt in the subject, and the novelty of 
his opinions, as coming from an English writer and a clergyman of the 
established Church. The work consists of five books, with an introduc- 
tion: B. IL. “Does the Bible permit us to regard its teachings as infal- 
lible?” B, IL “ What reason is there for expecting the Bible to be in- 
fallible?” 3B. IIL “ Whatis the true meaning of the term Inspiration ?” 
B. IV. “ What is the just authority of Holy Writ?” 3B. V. “ Bearing 
of our opinions on Christian believers and Christian ministers.” The 
first paragraph will serve as a specimen of the vagueness of the writer's 
doctrinal statements : 


“ Christ the One Foundation, and the Human Mind, with its various Prepos- 

sessions, the Groundwork. 

“ Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ ;’ but 
the ‘foundation’ itself must rest on the ground, and be surrounded by ground- 
works. The natural mind of man, and its various learnings and prejudices, are 
the ground and the groundwork in which gospel truth, or the love of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, is laid. 

““The human mind is always generically the same, but its prepossessions are 
too numerous and too various to be counted. Thus, though there is and can be, 
in our judgment, only one foundation or chief corner-stone—the adorable Re- 
deemer of all mankind—there are many and various groundworks which may lie 
under and around that one foundation. 

“Some of these groundworks are, like sand, lacking in power and solidity to 
sustain the mighty edifice of Christian sanctification ; and so it comes to pass, too 
frequently, that men who did run well fail in their course and make shipwreck of 
both faith and goodness.” 

The definition of Inspiration has an amazing comprehensiveness : 
“the term signifies that action of the divine Spirit by which, apart from 
any idea of infallibility, all that is good, in man, beast or matter, is origi- 
nated and sustained.” 

Relative usefulness is the mark, according to Mr. Macnaught, by 
which the value of things inspired, is determined : 

‘“* Milton and Shakespeare and Bacon and Canticlesand the Apocalypse and the 
Sermon on the Mount and the eighth chapter to the Romans are—in our estima- 
tion—all inspired: but which of them is the most valuable inspired document, or 
whether the Bible, asa whole, is not incomparably more precious than any other 
book, these are questions which must be decided by examining the observable 


character and tendency of each book and the beneficial effect which history may 
show that each has produced.” 





* The Doctrine of Inspiration, being an Inquiry concerning the Infallibility, 
Inspiration, and Authority of Holy Writ, by the Rev. Joan Macnaveut, M. A., 
Oxon., &. &. New York: Calvin Blanchard. 1857. 
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Then follows an enumeration, very incomplete and not forcibly 
stated, of the good qualities of the Bible, and of its good fruits as seen 
in history. At the end, we have an argument to show that clergymen 
of the English Church may conscientiously stay in her communion, 
whilst holding that the Scriptures are a Book “ of venerable authority 
and a Rule of Faith,”—though abounding in errors both of fact and 
doctrine. Of course, no theological importance belongs to a discussion 
where a want of discrimination, a want of knowledge, and a failure to 
rise to anything like a mastery of the theme, are conspicious on every 
page. The part of Mr. Macnaught’s book which treats of discrepancies 
in the Bible, brings forward only the common-place instances of seem- 
ing dissonance, such as the genealogies of our Lord, the reports of the 
inscription on the cross, etc. The few examples outside the beaten track, 
appear to have been borrowed from Tholuck’s Essay in the Deutsche 
Zeitschrift. In cases where probable solutions have been proposed by 
Christian apologists, Mr. Macnaught does not state them fully and fairly. 
He complains, not without justice, that artificial methods have been 
sometimes resorted to by Harmonists for clearing up difficulties, which 
had better been left unexplained. But is an anxiety to’ make out con- 
tradictions in the Biblical writers, and to cast doubt on their capacity if 
not their integrity, less unworthy? If the assertions of this book are 
well founded, or half of them, the inspiration of the sacred writers 
must not only be given up, but they are shown to be unworthy of con- 
fidence, as witnesses to what they saw and heard. Mr. Macnaught sup- 
poses that to found the doctrine of Inspiration on the promises of Christ 
to the Apostles, as recorded by themselves, is to reason in a circle. 
Who guarantees, he asks, (p. 78,) the exact correctness with which these 
promises are recorded? He seems to think that the Inspiration of the 
Apostles is taken for granted, when we credit their testimony on a 
simple matter of fact, about which they could not possibly be deceived. 
In criticising the Gospel narratives, he first assumes that the Evangelists 
profess to give the ipsissima verba of the persons whose expressions they 
report, and then he exhibits the diversity in the phraseology of their 
accounts. But what ground is there, in ordinary cases, for this assump- 
tion? What reason is there for asserting that they claim to furnish the 
exact words used in the conversations and discourses which they 
record? Are their reports fallible, because they give the substance of 
what occurred, when this is all they intend or profess to give? This 
hard way of dealing with the sacred writers, so much in vogue among 
critics of the Macnaught school, if carried into secular literature, would 
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convict of inaccuracy the most careful historians. We have lately met 
in the last volume of John Adams's letters, two passages written with an 
interval of less than a year between them, which we cite, as an illustra- 
tion. They relate to a conversation which President Adams had with 
the daughter of James Otis. Following the example of Macnaught, we 


print the extracts in parallel columns. 


(A.) To Wx. Tupor. 


Quincy, 5 June, 1817. 

Mr. Otis soon after my earliest ac- 
quaintance with him, lent me a summary 
of Greek Prosody of his own collection 
and composition, a work of profound 
learning and great labor. I had it six 
months in my possession before I re- 
turned it. Since my return from Eu- 
rope, I asked his daughter whether she 


(B.) To H. Nives. 


Quincy, 14 Jan. 1818. 

After my return from Europe, I asked 
his daughter whether she had found 
among her Father’s manuscripts a trea- 
tise on Greek Prosody. With hands 
and eyes uplifted, in a paroxysm of 
grief, she cried, “‘ Oh! Sir, I have nota 
line from my Father’s pen. I have not 
even his name in his own handwriting.” 


When she was a little calmed, I asked 
her “who has his papers? where are 
they ?” She answered, “they are no 
more. In one of those unhappy dispo- 
sitions of mind, which distressed him 
after his great misfortune, and a little 
before his death, he collected all his 
papers and pamphlets, and committed 
them to the flames. He was several 
days employed in it.” 


had found that work among her Father’s 
manuscripts. She answered with a 
countenance of woe that you may more 
easily imagine than I can describe, that 
she “had not a line from her Father's 
pen; that he had spent much time, and 
taken great pains to collect together all 
his letters and other papers, and in one 
of his unhappy moments, committed 
them all to the flames.” I have used 
her own expressions. 





These passages are written by one man; they were written, the one 
only eight months after the other, by a writer of scrupulous veracity, 
whose memory of the circumstances he narrates was perfectly clear. 
Imagine, now, what a critic of the Macnaught type would have said, 
had he found a like discrepance between different writers of the New 
Testament. What a field for suspicion! How many German essays 
we should have, each with its confident hypothesis! ‘ Writer A gives 
the real facts ; writer B the facts as modified by later tradition.’ ‘B has 
thrown the narrative of A into a lively, dramatic form’ ‘ Both writers 
have drawn from a common source, each giving the facts a form to suit 
himself? Yet, how simple a solution is possible, without mining for 
theories! President Adams, in the first letter, abridges his conversation 
with the daughter of Otis. In saying that he “used her own expres- 
sions,” he means that some of the words he has used are her own, and 
that the spirit of what she said he had faithfully given. In the second 
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letter, the conversation is recorded in detail. We affirm that, taking 
into account the intention of the writer, both passages are free from 
error. 

The Inspiration of the Scriptures is likely to be a subject of theologi- 
cal inquiry and controversy for a long time to come. While censuring 
the superficial work before us, we have no desire to discourage investi- 
gation. Let the subject be fearlessly studied. And let it be studied 
thoroughly. It is vain, in these days, for theologians to travel in the 
high, a-priori road, content with asserting what the Bible must be, and 
disdaining to inquire critically to see what it actually is. A discussion 
conducted in the style of the article on Inspiration in the last number of 
the North British Review, adds nothing to our knowledge. To dilate 
on the kind of Bible it is necessary to have, to reiterate the old formu- 
las with an air of authority, to laud them as time honored, and to ab- 
stain from either bringing forward the positive evidence for inspiration 
or touching on the objections alleged against it,—this, in the present 
state of science and opinion, is to do nothing. The article to which we 
have referred has other faults. It names the school of Schleiermacher 
in such a way as to leave the impression that Neander, Nitzsch and 
Tholuck (who are mentioned expressly) hold a much lower view of the 
authority of the Scriptures than they really entertain. 


Mr. James B. Walker would have made lis Refutation of Theodore 
Parker* more effective had he abstained from intemperate language. He 
is writing letters to some one who is fascinated by Parker’s views on re- 
ligion, and he entitles his first letter “The nonsense of Theodore Par- 
ker’s theological philosophy.” “I am sure,” he says at the outset, “you 
ean see little but a verbiage, something like Carlyleism diluted, in the 
style and matter of Mr. Parker’s teaching.” In the next paragraph, he 
complains of his correspondent for “ the sanction which a discriminating 
American scholar may seem to give to the vagaries of such a writer as 
Mr. Parker.” Further on, we read of Mr. Parker’s “ transcendentai ver- 
biage ” as “worse than ridiculous,” and have this passage furnished as a 
parallel: “ Theodore Parker, who is the upness of materialism, favors 
diluted moonshine, which is the inness of transcendentalism,” &c. Now 
all this is against the old rhetorical canon which commands a writer to 
conciliate and not offend his reader at the start. To pronounce Mr. 





* Philosophy of Scepticism and Ultraism, wherein the opinions of Rev. Theo- 
dore Parker and other Writers are shown to be inconsistent with sound reason and 
the Christian Religion. By James B. Watxer, Author of “ The Philosophy of the 
Plan of Salvation,” &c., &. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1857. 
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Parker's opinions arrant nonsense, is to impeach rather strongly the 
sense of Mr. Walker’s friend, who is taken with them, and whom he 
would fain recover to a better faith. The volume is elsewhere dis- 
figured in various passages by harsh, not to say vulgar, expressions of 
the kind just quoted. Aside from these blemishes, it deserves much 
praise. It is evidently the work of a truth-loving man who thinks for 
himself and believes strongly. The author exposes the inconsistencies 
of Mr. Parker,—how he oscillates between Theism and Pantheism in 
his teachings relative to God and the nature of sin. If Mr. Parker 
would hold fast to his doctrine of a personal God, and abide by the true, 
earnest view of sin, as involving guilt and condemnation, he would be 
conducted almost inevitably to faith in Christianity. Or if he would 
stay by his Pantheism, and by his conception of sin, as a natural neces- 
sity in the development of man, he would be consistent—though in this 
ease he would be obliged to cease from his warm denunciations of in- 
justice. As it is, we must agree with Mr. Walker in denying him even 
the merit of consistency, and can only wonder that he is not himself 
awake to the incongruities of his religious creed—The last half of Mr. 
W alker’s book treats of Probation and Future Retribution, and of the 
true principles of Reform. Here we find valuable remarks, though the 
entire volume bears marks of haste, and was hardly worthy to come 
from the pen which wrote “The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.” 


Miss Catharine Beecher’s attempt to apply Common Sense to Reli- 
gion,* we feel compelled to say, is a work of loud promise and small 
performance. We have at the outset the usual intimations that a great 
discovery is to be announced ; certain theological dogmas have stood in 
the Author’s way in her work as teacher of youth for thirty years; her 
inward, religious experience must be exhibited to the public in order to 
render the forthcoming doctrine comprehensible ; not Ecclesiastical 
bodies nor theologians are to judge on the high matters to be brought 
forward, but only the “laity,” and especially “ woman ;” and then follow 
nearly three hundred pages of mental and moral science, not without 
valuable suggestions, but forming a quite meagre system, and one which 
her friends twenty five years ago wisely advised her to suppress, But 
what at last is the grand secret to reveal which the book was written ? 
Why, that the Evangelical doctrine of sin is without foundation in truth, 
and that Pelagianism, coupled with the theory that men are partly 
depraved and partly not, is the only doctrine sanctioned by “common 





* Common Sense applied to Religion, or the Bible and the People. By Catna- 
RINE E. Bercuer, Author of “ Letters to the People on Health and Happiness.” 
&c., &. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 
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sense.” The Author briags nothing in support of her philosophy which 
has not been more forcibly said thousands and thousands of times. The 
only thing new is her own religious experience; and this simply shows 
a mistaken, faulty training. The mind of a young girl is puzzled with 
the problem of liberty and necessity, and stuffed with ill-understood 
formulas of theology, instead of being taught what disobedience to God 
is, her need of forgiveness and help from above, and the graciousness of 
Jesus. The consequence appears to have been that she felt no genuine 
compunction for sin, but was simply distracted and confused by vague 
fears, After reading the details of her personal history, as recorded by 
herself, one ceases to wonder at her inadequate views of human guilt 
and the nature of sinful character. Miss Beecher’s interpretations of 
history are naive. She accounts for the prevalence of the Augustinian 
type of opinion, as opposed to that of Pelagius, through so many centu- 
ries, by referring it to the superior “ power and adroitness of Augus- 
tine,” carrying on his side “the edicts of emperors and the decrees of 
councils.” But for this circumstance “the views of Augustine would 
have gone into obscurity.” Since his day “the organized power of the 
Greek, Latin, and Protestant Churches, has been arrayed to sustain the 
theories thus inaugurated.” Miss Beecher evidently thinks that the 
unpopularity of Pelagianism is owing to a conspiracy of “ councils, 
emperors, popes,” who have clubbed together for fifteen hundred years, 
to put it down. Why has there been no successful plot on the other 
side? And is all this due to the cunning and persuasiveness of one 
man, Augustine? Has our Author, we are tempted to ask, ever read a 
line of Augustine’s writings on theology? Has she ever perused a 
thorough and detailed account of his life? Is she satisfied of her quali- 
fication to speak so decisively on this great controversy? We need not 
give any space to the refutation of theories so superficial as Miss 
Beecher’s explanation of the predominance of Augustine over Pelagius. 
It belongs in the same category with the notion that the universal 
prevalence of some form of religion is due to the shrewdness of lawgiv- 
ers and rulers, desirous of keeping the people in subjection. If this be 
the application of Common Sense, it is a common sense that does not 
stand a scrutiny,—the ex-tempore judgment of unthinking persons. Is 
this a safer guide than earnest reflection upon the teachings of God’s 
word? We have spoken thus plainly because we so much dislike to see 
a discussion on the great and solemn themes considered in the volume 
before us,—especially a discussion pretending to advance novel views,— 
that is conducted with so much pretension and so little claim to origi- 
nality or depth. 
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We notice Mr. Kingsley’s “Sermons for the Times,”* though not a 
recent publication, because in them we find a summary of the religious 
views which pervade all his works. One cannot fail to discern in every- 
thing which Mr. Kingsley writes, a practical, Christian aim, an endeavor 
to bring the great truths of religion, as he understands them, to bear on 
common life. This aim is a noble one, and commands still higher admi- 
ration, when we know with what self-sacrificing labor he devotes himself 
to the every-day duties of an obscure country parish. Living among a 
people wholly ignorant of his literary reputation, and wholly incapable 
of appreciating it, he nevertheless allows no offer of pecuniary gain or 
public admiration to draw him away from his faithful service among 
them. This would be commendable in any man, and is especially so in 
a person of his great power and culture. To make religion a reality, to 
show faith to be a living and constant trust in God, and not a mere as- 
sent to creeds and formulas, to expose the error and destructive folly of 
such views of the Gospel as would render men less manly in their cha- 
racter, to enforce the truth that God's kingdom is to come upon the 
earth, and that the justice, goodness and purity of this kingdom, even 
anart from their rewards in the future life, are the great objects of desire 
and exertion ; in fine, to teach that to be like Christ is the highest duty 
and glory of man,—these are the objects which Mr. Kingsley sets before 
him, whether in preaching to the farmers of Eversley, or in writing 
books for the great public. We are glad to notice that his later novels 
are almost entirely free from the socialistic tendencies which character- 
ized his earlier writings. We should say that the Fatherhood of God, 
the Brotherhood of Man, the Divine character, together with the perfect 
human excellence of Christ, are the chief elements in Mr. Kingsley’s 
faith. He combats with all the energy of a violent reaction, a type of 
Calvinism, of the existence of which we are surprised to learn,—a type 
of Calvinism having no warrant in any candid interpretation of Calvin. 
His zeal against a perverse representation, urges him to oppose what, in 
our view, is important, scriptural truth. Thus, if we understand bim on 
page 100 of the Sermons, he denies that the sufferings of men are 
ordained, as indicative of the displeasure of God at sin. He seems to 
think that to suppose them to result from a decree of God, is equivalent 
to a denial that they are due to a natural constitution. Bishop Butler 
shows, in a single paragraph, that the uniform course of nature flows 
from the will, character, and creative act of God. The true theory of 





* Sermons for the Times. By Cuarces Kinestey, Rector of Eversley; Author 
of “ Village Sermons ;” ‘‘ Phethon,” etc. New York: Dana& Company. 1856. 
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our sufferings in this life, looks upon them as both penal and corrective,— 
corrective, because they are penal. So, there is a great want of dis- 
crimination in what is said on page 244 et seq., of the justice of God 
and its relation tothe Atonement. If Mr. Kingsley would read the first 
three pages of the 16th Chapter, 2d Book, of Calvin's Institutes, he 
would see how the moral indignation of God against sin, (called in the 
Scriptures wrath,) is entirely consistent with His unfailing, eternal love 
to the sinful race, and His purpose to redeem it in Christ Jesus. But we 
find the principal deficiences of Mr. Kingsley’s theology so well depicted, 
by a friendly hand too, in the issue of the British Quarterly Review for 
April of this year, that we substitute for what we had designed to say 
on this topic, the following quotation : 


“*(1.) In his characters he [Mr. Kingsley] never makes any allusion to the bur- 
densome feeling of guilt, and utterly ignores the fact of revelation which holds out 
to man his only medium of forgiveness. In the repentance—perévoca—of his 
characters, there is no Avmn ; no penitence, self-reproach, or sense of blame-wor- 
thiness. We confess that we cannot understand the moral nature in which these 
sentiments have not existed; no moral sentiment has fixed itself with such distinct 
and awful emphasis upon human history, as the conviction of guilt. Why, then, 
does Mr. Kingsley seem to deny its existence? No fact is so clearly asserted in 
the Bible as the stupendous guilt of man, and the Gospel which it reveals consists 
in the proclamation of that plan which God has devised for its removal and man’s 
restoration. Would that Mr. Kingsley preached that Gospel more clearly! 

“*(2.) The only religion which we discover in his writings, consists in man’s 
awaking to perceive the love of his Father, God, and the ceaseless Providence 
with which He has been guarding and preserving him. There is no new relation- 
ship formed between the soul and God; but the soul awakes to a fixed, unaltera- 
ble relationship which is nowise affected by this change of spiritual consciousness. 
We respectfully ask Mr. Kingsley if the whole tenor of Bible teaching does not 
show that there is a family upon earth to whom God hes come into a nearer rela- 
tionship than he holds to other men? We know how this doctrine may be 
abused, but the Bible assuredly speaks of some who are His children, as others 
who are not. Can we believe that all men, good or bad, are His children alike ? 
Does He see no differences among men—demean Himself in no way differently 
towards them? 

“(3.) We would remind Mr. Kingsley how closely he approximates to the Pan- 
theistic doctrine, that the Probation of Life has only one issue—in making men 
better, and that all men are on their passage, as Emerson would put it, even from 
prisons and the gallows to some holier development; a pleasant doctrine which, 
amidst the distracting problems of the moral universe, we might sometimes pas- 
sionately wish to believe. But the realities of life are against it; no less the dread 
forebodings of revelation which always agree with the facts of life, if not with our 
fancies. Mr. Kingsley will not think that we misrepresent him in thus plainly 
stating what is the invariable drift of his writings, and what must be pernicious 
because it is so fearfully delusive. The commonest experience attests that the 
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probation of life has two issues; that under it men become worse, sinking lower 
into the blinding corruption of sin; or they become better, rising under new 
trials to the possession’ of a more perfect virtue. And does not Scripture point to 
two roads, of which, alas! the downward is the broadest and the most crowded ? 
We protest against Mr. Kingsley’s representation of human life, not because we 
could not wish to believe it, but because our consciousness, our experience, our 
Bible, and all history contradict it.” 


It is long since we have read sermons which have brought us so 
much profit and delight as these of Mr. Robertson.* They are recollec- 
tions of sermons, either written down by the Author himself, or dictated 
to members of his family, after they were preached. Mr. Robertson 
died recently, closing a short ministry, which was yet long enough to 
produce these choice fruits of genius. Besides this, two volumes more 
of his sermons have appeared in England, since his decease ; and these, 
we are happy to say, will also be reprinted by Ticknor & Fields. 

Though some of the doctrinal statements we should deem to be in- 
sufficient, (see, for example, the sermon on Caiaphas’ view of vicarious 
sacrifice,) evangelical believers will find little to object to on this score. 
Almost every sermon in the collection is a train of thought, profound 
as it is original, and given with a rare power of expression which comes 
only from the ripest discipline. There is no departure from simplicity ; 
every sentence is clear, and still replete with condensed force. We cite 
a few lines from the touching, noble discourse on “The Loneliness of 
Christ :” “ For even in human things, the strength that is in a man can 
be only learnt when he is thrown upon his own resources and left alone. 
What a man can do in conjunction with others does not test the man. 
Tell us what he can do alone. It is one thing to defend the truth when 
you know that your audience are already prepossessed, and that every 
argument will meet a willing response; and it is another thing to hold 
the truth when truth must be supported, if at all, alone,—met by cold 
looks and unsympathizing suspicion. It is one thing to rush on to dan- 
ger with the shouts and the sympathy of numbers; it is another thing 
when the lonely chieftain of the sinking ship sees the last boatful disen- 
gage itself, and folds his arms to go down into the majesty of darkness, 
crushed, but not subdued. 

“Such, and greater far, was the strength and majesty of the Saviour’s 





* Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by the late Rev. Frepericx W. 
Rosertson, M. A., the Incumbent. Firstseries. From the Third London Edition. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1857. 
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solitariness. It was not the trial of the lonely hermit. There is a cer- 
tain gentle and pleasing melancholy in the life that is lived alone. But 
there are the forms of nature to speak to him”— 

But we cannot quote farther from this eloquent sermon. We add a 
passage from the discourse on “the New Commandment.” “I. The 
Novelty of the Law—That ye love one another. II. The Spirit or 
measure of it—As I have loved you.” Under its novelty—*I. It was 
new as a historical fact.” — “And when that new spirit was in 
the world, see how straightway it created a new thing. Men 
before that had traveled into foreign countries: the naturalist to 
collect specimens; the historian to accumulate facts; the philoso- 
pher to hive up wisdom, or else he had stayed in his cell or grove to 
paint pictures of beautiful love. But the spectacle of an Apostle Paul 
crossing oceans, not to conquer kingdoms, nor to hive up knowledge, 
but to impart life—not to accumulate stores for self, but to give, and to 
spend himself—was new in the history of the world. The celestial fire 
had touched the hearts of men, and their hearts flamed ; and it caught, 
and spread, and would not stop. On they went, that glorious band of 
brothers, in their strange enterprise, over oceans and through forests, 
penetrating into the dungeon and to the throne ; to the hut of the sav- 
age feeding on human flesh and to the shore lined with the skin-clad 
inhabitants of these far isles of Britain. Read the account given by 
Tertullian, of the marvelous rapidity with which the Christians increased 
and swarmed, and you are reminded of one of those vast armies of ants 
which move across a country in irresistible myriads, drowned by thous- 
ands in rivers, cut off by fire, consumed by man and beast, and yet fresh 
hordes succeeding interminably to supply their place.” 

Hear this gifted preacher declare “the message of the church to men 
of wealth.” (Sermon XVIL.) 

“Oh! let not the rich misread the signs of the times or mistake 
their brethren: they have less and less respect for titles and riches, 
for vestments and ecclesiastical pretensions; but they have a real re- 
spect for superior knowledge and superior goodness; they listen like 
children to those whom they believe to know a subject better than 
themselves, Let those who know it say, whether there is not something 
inexpressibly touching and even humbling in the large, hearty, manly, 
English reverence and love which the working-men show towards those 
who love and serve them truly, and save them from themselves and 
from doing wrong. See how David's feelings gush forth,—‘ Blessed be 
the Lord God of Israel which sent thee this day to meet me; and 
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blessed be thy advice, and blessed be thou which hast helped me this 
day from coming to shed blood and from anges myself with mine 
own hands.’” (p. 306.) 

Among the most meritorious of these discourses are the three deliv- 
ered in the season of Advent, on the Grecian, the Roman and the Bar- 
barian. A sketch of the coutents of them, must conclude our notice 
of this excellent volume. I. Tue Grecian. Text: Rom. I, 14-17. 
“Tam debtor both to the Greek,” &c. Introduction: The season of 
Advent commemorates three facts: (1.) The Lord has come. (2.) He is 
perpetually coming. (3.) He will yet come in greater glory than He 
has yet appeared. These are the three advents: the first, in the flesh, 
which is past; the second, in the spirit; the third, His judgment ad- 
vent. The first is the subject of these Advent lectures. Being sur- 
rounded by Christian institutions, and breathing an atmosphere satura- 
ted by Christianity, it is difficult for us to imagine another state of 
things, to conceive of the condition of heathen society. Yet to realize 
the blessings of health, we must sit by the sick-bed; to know what we 
have from Christianity, we must cast the eye over the preceding dark- 
ness. After this introduction, four characteristics of Grecian life and 
Grecian religion are pointed out. I. Restlessness. Its consequences,— 
mental distraction—seeking for some “new thing ”— instability of 
character. II. Werldliness, having three results. (1.) Disappointment. 
(2.) Degradation. (3.) Disbelief in Immortality. III. The Worship of 
the Beautiful. Religion degenerated into the arts. Hence Sensuality 
became religious. “The cross! the cross! We must have something 
of iron and hardness in our characters.” IV. The Worship of Hu- 
manity. The Greek had strong human feelings and sympathies. In 
this he was a step above other idolaters. “They wanted humanity in 
its glory—they asked for the son of man.” “Another error. The 
Greek worshiped al/ that was in man.” In conclusion, in this system 
one thing was wanting—the sense of sin. And for this sense, Greece 
has no remedy. 

II. Tue Roman. Text as before. Introduction, on the relation of the 
Greeks to Rome, the dominant nation which had still adopted Grecian 
arts and was moulded by contact with Grecian iife. The Roman na- 
tion was a noble one,—next to the Jewish, the very highest. Paul was 
indignant that a Roman citizen should be chastised. The Romans were 
a rare and high minded people, and for this reason all the more needed 
a Redeemer. Three points are noticed: 1. The public life of Rome. 
The spirit of its religion was obligation—duty. The Roman, like the 
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Jew, began with Law, but with the difference that the Jew was taught 
obedience to a personal, holy God. The Roman had a high, earnest, se- 
vere religion, resulting in government as its highest earthly expression. 
His destiny was to stamp upon mankind the ideas of government, order, 
law. 2. Private Life. We observe the sanctity of the domestic ties. 
The family relation was what made the West stronger than the East. 
In this private life was (1) manly courage, (2,) honor of women. The 
result was morality, which is better than religious sentiment, if either 
must exist by itself. 3. The declineof Roman Life. (1.) Corruption of 
the moral character. Roman worldliness,—how distinguished from 
Grecian. (2.) Skepticism and Superstition went hand in hand. (3.) 
In Rome religion degenerated into allegiance to the State. (4.) Religion 
declined into expediency. One minister of religion could not forbear 
smiling when he met another. The town clerk of Ephesus stilled the 
people as a nurse would soothe a passionate child. Hence the need that 
He should come who is the Truth, and whose death, the penalty of his 
true life, should be the world’s atonement. III. The Barbarian. Text: 
Acts 28 : 1—7; the viper on the hand of Paul. ‘The two previous dis- 
courses are reviewed in the introduction. We confine ourself to a single 
ease of barbarian life. The event occurred on the Island of Malta. It 
was the Carthaginian or Phoenician religion, then, which moulded the 
barbarian life that we examine to-day. We take three points. 1. Bar- 
barian virtues. 2. Barbarian idea of retribution. 3. Barbarian concep- 
tion of Deity. 1. Barbarian virtues. We find here the natural virtues 
of hospitality and sympathy. “The barbarous people showed us no little 
kindness.” It is an error to deny them virtues, It is another error to 
place too high a value on their natural virtues. These Melitans belong- 
ed to a stock which offered human sacrifices, and burnt their chief pris- 
oners taken in war, as a thank offering to heaven. Christ purified and 
exalted the idea of Love. “Love one another, as J have loved gou.” 
2. The Barbarian idea of Retribution. They said of Paul, when the 
viper fastened on his hand, “ No doubt this man is a murderer.” They 
connected guilt and retribution—the very basis of natural religion. In 
the barbarian conception of it there was something gross, corporeal and 
dangerous. They misinterpreted natural laws into vengeance. This is 
corrected by experience. The viper stings the innocent turf-cutter. 
“Only in poetry does the fire refuse to burn the innocent.” Again, their 
nation expected vengeance for flagrant crimes only. The Advent brought 
deeper and truer views, by teaching what sin is, and what suffering is. 
“To live! that is hell, to live when you fain would die.” 3. The Bar- 
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barian conception of Deity. When the viper fell off and left Paul un- 
injured, they changed their minds, and said he was a god. 1. This 
implied a certain advance in religious notions. There is a stage of wor- 
ship prior to that of man-worship. 2. “ But in this worship of the hu- 
man, we have to distinguish that it was the adoration of the marvelous 
—not the reverence for the good. It was not Paul's character to which 
they yielded homage.” Their homage would, of course, disappear when 
they discovered that he was of like passions with themselves. So all 
religion, which consists in awe before the marvelous or mysterious, van- 
ishes with the progress of knowledge. The French skeptic [Compte] 
is right, taking this false notion of religion. But true religion knows 
God as a Father—everlasting Wisdom and everlasting Love. The Re- 
deemer brought this religion to man. 

We do injustice to these masterly discourses by pressing them into a 
meagre outline. We lay down the volume with reverence for the genius 
of the author, mingled with sadness at the thought that his voice will 
never be heard more on earth. 


The Rev. Jesse T. Peck, D. D., has written a very lucid book upon the 
subject of Holiness. This bock has the great merit of being well divi- 
ded, and it is evidently the result of much thought. We might object 
somewhat to the title, “Central Idea,”* for which we might substitute, 
as being more explicit, Ultimate Aim, or Final Cause. For though 
to produce Holiness in the creature may be the Final Cause of 
Christianity, does not Redemption form the centre around which all 
other ideas are clustered, whether they look to the past or future? 
However, having the Central Idea, we have it, Ist, Ascertained, 2d, De- 
fined, 3d, Neglected, 4th, Its Claims, 5th, In its Councils, 6th, In its 
Appeals. 

Dr. Peck professes to represent the Wesleyan view of his subject. 
According to him, Holiness consists in man’s conformity to the moral 
Jaw, so far as his present condition makes this possible. It is the per- 
fection of a finite, not an infinite being, and of a fallen, not of an up- 
right nature. In consists therefore not in the perfect conformity to 
God’s moral law, but in man’s doing all that in his present condition he 
can do. Now in this sense, man can do all that he can do, and so holi- 
ness is attainable. 

Though we may differ from Dr. Peck in some of his views, no one 
can deny that he has presented a very important subject in a very ear- 





* The Central Idea of Christianity, by Jesse T. Peck, D. D. New York: 
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nest way. His book will do its readers good, for though many will not 
expect to attain perfect holiness here, all know that they ought to “ fol- 
low after if that they may apprehend.” 

In some of his illustrations the Dr. does not show the breadth of view 
we should expect from a titled Divine of the nineteenth century, (as in 
his reference to the Roman Catholic Church, whose central idea he says 
is political power,) but in his main purpose, i. e., of making the reader 
feel the importance of his subject and inciting to an earnest endeavor 
after a holy life, he has been very successful. 


A sermon of Dr, E. P. Humphrey, preached in 1852, before the Pres- 
byterian (O. S.) Assembly, has gained general applause in the denomi- 
nation to which the Author belongs, and comes to us now, bearing the 
imprint of the Board of Publication, at Philadelphia.* The text is 
Matt. vii, 17—“ Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, 
but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit,’—which the Author takes, 
in a wider than the original application, as suggesting, “that a relig- 
ious faith, as well as a religious teacher, whether true or false, will de- 
velop by outward and significant marks, all its vital peculiarities.” In 
this way he introduces his subject, which is stated to be “ Our Theolo- 
gy in its developments.” After a summary of the doctrines of his the- 
ological system, he presents the fruits of it under seven heads: An ex- 
alted type of spiritual life, a free church polity, a simple and spiritual 
method of worship, high, intellectual vigor, civil liberty, the patience of 
martyrs and confessors, and the force of an expanding and aggressive 
Christianity. From the discourse are derived three duties for the gene- 
ral assembly to perform : to conserve the accepted theology, (where the 
preacher says a word for the technical terms, imputation, etc.,) to cherish 
the spiritual life of the Church, and to give the gospel the widest pos- 
sible expansion. The outline of the sermon, it will be seen, is clearly 
drawn. The style is direct, perspicuous, manly, and in passages becomes 
eloquent. The discourse is tinctured with something of that churchman- 
ship which the Preacher himself censures, pronouncing it “the token of 
bigotry, as distinguished from the charity which is the bond of perfect- 
ness.” This is apt to be the fault of sermons addressed to large eccle- 
siastical bodies. Even in the production before us, in spite of the Au- 
thor’s protest against it, there is a certain air in the tone with which 





* Our Theology in its Developments, by E. P. Humpnrey, D. D., Pastor of the 
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he speaks of “ our theology,” “our Boards,” and the “ Venerable Court” 
before him, whose opinions and virtues he was, by implication, so highly 
extolling. It is evident that Dr. Humphrey intends to take the strongest 
views of Divine predestination for the distinctive feature of his system of 
faith. This is shown not only by his formal creed, (p. 7,) but by his 
placing Arminius in the same category as to theological opinion with 
the Tridentine Fathers, and the Jesuit antagonists of Port Royal. A 
Presbyterian divine of the old school, expatiating on the expanding and 
aggressive power of his theology, could hardly shut out of mind the 
numerous and powerful denomination which espouses the doctrines of 
Wesley—a denomination which has spread with so wondrous rapidity 
over territories once loyal to the faith that is “delivered systematically 
in the judgment of the synod of Dort.”. He might ignore the Luther- 
an Church, the English Episcopal Church, and other bodies of Christians 
which do not take Turretin for their text-book in theology. But how 
could he pass over in silence the Christian denomination which in the space 
of a few years, had grown to outnumber his own, in portions of the coun- 
try, too, where Presbyterianism had long enjoyed undisputed possession. 
Dr. Humphrey thus accounts for the growth of Methodism: “ It might 
be clearly shown, as I humbly conceive, that its past success is to be re- 
ferred, not to those doctrines which are peculiar to itself, but to those 
which are common to both theologies.” Perhaps the Wesleyan would 
reply that the success of Dr. Humphrey’s system is due likewise, not to 
its peculiarities, but to the elements which it has in common with other 
systems. But will Dr. Humphrey deny that one of the chief causes of 
the spread of Methodism, is the antagonism of its preachers to a notion 
of predestination, which served in the popular mind to cast doubt on the 
sincerity of God in the Gospel-invitations? Is not their success very 
much due to the emphasis with which they have insisted on the truth of 
God's unwillingness that any should perish—on the truth that none who 
will seek God, are cut off from the hope of salvation, and that all may 
seek him—nay, that all are commanded and entreated todo so? The 
vitality of Methodism sprung from its assertion of these truths of the 
Gospel. So far, its power is the power of the Gospel. It has erred in 
denying what it could not setin harmony with them. But what shall be 
said of the creed which says nothing of the love and grace of God, and 
his desire for the salvation of impenitent men—like the creed on page 
seventh of the sermon before us? What shall be said of the preaching 
which leaves the impression that the Gospel affords no opportunity, except 
to a small portion of those addressed? Of such preaching, this at least 
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may be said, that it is responsible for the astonishing progress of Meth- 
odism, and for whatever is one-sided in Methodist theology. 


The “ Life Pictures,”* from a Pastor’s Note Book, by Turnbull, we 
have read with great interest. In its general character the work resem- 
bles the “ Pastor’s sketches,” by the late Dr. Spencer, and the “ Inci- 
dents in a Pastor's Life,” by Dr. Wisner. ts design, however, is not so 
much to guide inquirers after the way of salvation to the cross, as “ to 
bring out, in concrete form, the true idea of the inner or divine life.” 
This is attempted by means of “ narratives, conversations, letters and so 
forth.” We have been most attracted by the sketch in relation to the 
skeptical student, and those entitled William Bentley, Harvey Miller and 
Aurelia. The book throughout is fresh, vigorous and original. We 
regret that the opinions of the author relative to the mode of Baptism 
should crop out so many times on his pages. Not surprising perhaps, 
it is yet to be regretted in a work fitted otherwise to be popular, and 
intended to be useful beyond the religious body to which Dr. Turnbull 
belongs. One or two of the sketches, in particular the one intended to 
illustrate the Christian gentleman, is by no means felicitous. Notwith- 
standing thesé blemishes, however, we are glad to welcome the book, as 
not inferior to its predecessors referred to above. We hope it may do 
even more than they to promote that divine life which it is written to 
illustrate, 


Wm. S. & Alfred Martien, publishers in Philadelphia, have laid the 
Christian public under obligation by their recent publication of two 
volumes by Dr. Tholuck.t 

The rich emotional nature of Dr. Tholuck, guided by his evangelical 
faith and experience, appears to great advantage in discussing such 
themes as are found in the Book of Psalms, and in “ The Passion of our 
Lord.” These works, with which the translators have enriched our En- 





* Life Pictures: From a Pastor’s Note-Book. By Rosert Turnsut, Author 
of Christ in History, The Genius of Scotland, ete. New York: Sheldon, Blake- 
man & Co. 1857. 

+ A translation and Commentary of the Book of Psalms, for the use of the 
ministry and laity of the Christian Church. By Aveustus Tuotuck, D. D. Ph. 
D. Translated from the German: with a careful comparison of the psalm-text 
with the original tongues. By the Rev. J. Isapor Momserr. 

Light from the Cross-Sermons on the Passion of our Lord. Translated from 
the German of Dr. A. Two.uck, University Preacher and Professor of Theology 
in the University of Halle. W.S8. & A. Martien, Phil. 1857. 
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glish religious literature, are valuable aids to spiritual instruction and 
culture. 

The sermons were originally delivered in the University service at 
Halle, and are especially, though by no means exclusively, adapted to 
students and young men. The first part, entitled “ The Cross a revealer 
of the hearts of men,” illustrates the influence on the human heart of 
our Saviour’s passion and resurrection, by taking in successive discourses 
the examples of Caiaphas, Judas, Pilate, Peter, Mary and Thomas. The 
second part, entitled “ The sufferings and death of Christ,” treats in fifteen 
discourses of what occured in Gethsemane, at Pilate’s judgment hall 
and on Calvary. These manifest a deep knowledge of the heart of 
Christ, as those of the first part of the heart of man. 

The volume on the Book of Psalms consists of 56 pages of “ Intro- 
duction,” in which are discussed, in nine chapters, various topics which 
need elucidation in order to a good understanding of the Psalms; and 
440 pages of Commentary. This commentary is critical, and at the 
same time richly practical; disclosing and fitted to cultivate an earnest 
religious experience. Dr. Tholuck’s preface to the English edition is 
especially interesting, because it is, in a brief way, autobiographical, as 
respects his religious experience and history. The volume of Sermons 
has a well engraved portrait of Dr. Tholuck, which those who have seen 
him, say is a very good representation of him as he looked in the earlier 
years of his professional life. 


Want of space obliges us to defer a notice of the “ Testimony of the 
Rocks,” and other valuable publications of Messrs. Gould & Lincoln,— 
a house whose imprint on any book is of itself a strong recommenda- 
tion. The public is indebted to this publishing house not only for some 
of the best productions of American authors, but also for the reprint of 
excellent works from the English press, such as Hare’s “ Mission of the 
Comforter,” Bayne’s “ Christian Life,” and others of equal value. 

We defer, for the same reason, a review of several recent works in 
German theology, as well as a notice of the new edition of Calvin’s let- 
ters, issued in this country by Messrs. Little & Brown. They will 
receive attention in our next number. 


CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPY AND EDUCATION. 
Two little treatises by Mrs. Jameson,* the accomplished critic on lit- 





* Sisters of Charity, Catholic and Protestant, and The Communion of dale, 
by Mrs. Jameson. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1857. 12mo. 
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erature and art, have lately been reprinted in Boston, setting forth in a 
most interesting manner the claims of woman to different employments 
from which she is now often excluded. 

These essays are entitled, “Sisters of Charity at Home and Abroad,” 
and “The Communion of Labor.” They present clear and ‘sensible 
views of what woman is able to do in various departments of practical 
benevolence, and urge that better means of education and more ample 
opportunities for labor be provided for her. 

In the first named tract, a succinct account is given (more ample than 
any with which we are acquainted in the English language) of the Insti- 
tutions of Deaconesses which the Lutherans and other Reformed Protes- 
tant churches of Europe have within a few years past established. The 
writer also describes many of the active orders existing in the Roman 
Catholic Church for the relief of misery and suffering. Her object is to 
show that women should be trained by some definite course of instruction 
and practice to act as nurses in the hospital and the family, to become 
visitors among the poor, and to take charge of the various orphan 
houses and retreats for the infirm which Christian charity everywhere 
maintains. 

In the second tract, the same general notions are supported, but par- 
ticular reference is made to the field of labor rather than the method of 
preparation. The peculiarly beneficial influences which a woman can 
exert in the hospital, the prison, the reformatory school, the peniten- 
tiary and the workhouse, are clearly set forth. 

Let no one be afraid that a conventual system with all its eviis is ad- 
vocated by Mrs. Jameson. She distinctly declares berself against “ even 
the idea of Protestant nunneries.” She enumerates the evils of con- 
vents and opposes their methods. But she advocates, from the experi- 
ence of Protestant and Romanist communities, the necessity of providing 
some suitable training for those devoted women who are willing, like 
Florence Nightingale, like Mrs. Fry, and like our own countrywoman, Miss 
Dix, to engage in active benevolent labor. Few women are equal to 
those just named in talent or in opportunities; but many are ready 
to imitate in obscure and self-denying labors the example so nobly put 
before them. Skall they not be instructed for their work? 

We have for a long time been persuaded that the occupations of wo- 
man in this country have yet to be discussed, not in the spirit of “ wo- 
man’s rights conventions,” but with direct reference to the wants of 
civilized and Christian communities, where the sacred influences of a 
home are appreciated as the best safeguard of virtue, the firmest secu- 
rity against vice. 
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In such discussions, the suggestions of Mrs. Jameson are worthy of 
careful consideration. 

Two other works bearing on this subject have come under our notice, 
and though not accessible to all our readers, we mention them for the 
benefit of those who are studying this question. 

Madame de Gasparin, a French Protestant of high family and liberal 
culture, has published in two volumes* a critical examination of the In- 
stitution of Deaconesses, especially as they are found among the French. 
She is thoroughly opposed to such establishments, but does not suffi- 
ciently discriminate between the essential and the accidental character- 
istics of the organizations referred to. 

Madame Beck, in a much briefer work,} reviews and answers consecu- 
tively the arguments of Madame de Gasparin, and makes, like Mrs. 
Jameson, a strong statement in favor of organized training for such char- 
itable women as desire it. 


It may be new to some of our readers that experiments have already 
been made among the Lutherans and Episcopalians of this country in 
the matter of which we are speaking. In the latter denominaticn, a 
commission of bishops has felt “constrained to call attention to the 
wasted energy and unemployed power of the women of the church,” and 
to recommend that the “constituted authorities of the church take hold 
of the subject, deal with it without reserve, combine effort in the cause 
and give direction to it without the fear of man.” The volume} from 
which these last suggestions are taken, although much devoted to litur- 
gical and ritual questions, contains many references to philanthropic 
and educational enterprises, called forth under the following circumstan- 
ces. In 1853, the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg of New York and several other 
Episcopal ministers of acknowledged influence and reputation presented 
a memorial io the bishops of their denomination begging that the rela- 
tions of the Church to “ the great moral and social necessities of the day ” 
might be made a subject of special consideration. A commission of six 
bishops, consisting of Rt. Rev. Drs. Otey, Doane, A. Potter, Burgess, 
Williams and Wainwright, was accordingly named, who made extended 





* Des Corporations monastiquee au sein du Protestantisme. 2 vols. Paris. 
1855. 8vo. 

+ Quelques Mots sur  uvre des Diaconesses, Par Mme. A.L. Beck, née Bernard: 
Paris. 1855. 8vo. 

t Memorial Papers—including the Circular, Questions and Report of the Epis- 
copal Commission. With an Introduction by Rt. Rev. A. Porrer, D. D. Philadel- 
phia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1857. 12mo. 
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inquiries, and presented to the General Convention of 1856 their Report 
upon the Present Condition of the Episcopal Church. 

This Report, together with various valuable communications addressed 
to the Commission, has been printed in a duodecimo volume, edited by 
Bishop Potter of Pennsylvania, and entitled, “The Memorial Papers.” 
All of its discussions would interest our readers, and many of its truly 
Christian and liberal sentiments would call forth a hearty response. 

Bishop Doane, however, will hardly expect to find among New En- 
glanders an assent to the opinion expressed in his individual communi- 
eation, that “all the children of the congregation should be taught to- 
gether in a school or schools whose instructors should be competent 
Churchwomen or Churchmen, and over which the pastor should have 
and exercise continual supervision.” Our public school system in New 
England, free from sectarian but not from religious influence, is too 
strong in the confidence of the whole community to be readily set aside 
by any Episcopal dictum, or to fear the rivalry of parochial schools. On 
the other hand, the suggestions of the entire Commission in respect to 
the means of interesting and retaining under wholesome religious influ- 
ence, boys and young men, are sensible and worthy of adoption. 

Ministers are advised to give such persons employment in the church 
and the Sunday School, to meet with them frequently and manifest an 
interest in their welfare, to direct their choice in reading, and to cul- 
tivate among them a love of sacred music. It is a matter of regret 
that this advice, commonplace as it may first appear, is so often un- 
heeded, and that the Sunday School is presumed to be so powerful in 
promoting religious influences among the young, as to supersede the 
necessity of both pastoral and parental care. 


Let those who believe that the American Sunday School system is 
complete, peruse the recent work* of Rev. Dr. J. W. Alexander upon the 
subject. In a plain and earnest way he sets forth the merits and defects 
of our existing methods of religious education, and makes many excellent 
suggestions toward improvement. His remarks contain some insinuations 
in respect to the religious press which appear to us unfounded, but the 
volume as a whole is fitted to do good by promoting the discussion of 
a most important topic. 


The interest which teachers feel in the improvement of their schools 
is manifested in the State Conventions of Sabbath School instructors 





* The American Sunday School. By Rev. J. W. Atexanper, D. D. Phil. 
Am. 8.8. Union. 12mo. 
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which have recently been held in New England. The report* of the 
meeting in Hartford last May has evidently been prepared with much 
care and gives a good insight into the act a of the Sunday Schools 
of Connecticut. 


To the general discussion of educational topics, Dr. Barnard’s Journal 
of Education¢ has contributed largely, within the past two years. No 
department of instruction, from the University to the Infant School, has 
been neglected in its pages. The devoted and enterprising editor is 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the actual wants of our country, 
and he has secured the codperation of many excellent writers and 
teachers, The result of his labors has been the publication of four 
large volumes, embodying not only much practical information, but 
many profound discussions on the philosophy of education. Such a 
work can never be pecuniarily profitable to the Editor, and the friends 
of social progress and enlightened views of education should therefore 
feel personally called upon to sustain by their subscriptions a review of 
so much value to every portion of our country. 


Two pedagogical works have been submitted to our notice. The first 
on “School Amusements,”{ by N. W. Taylor Root, contains in the 
beginning specific directions for the conduct of millitary and gymnastic 
exercises, and toward its close a variety of practical hints for making 
the appropriate in-door occupations of a school interesting .as well as 
useful. The writer evinces great tact in his contrivances, and his book 
will be useful to any teacher. 


Mr. Northend’s “Teacher and Parent” bas reached an eighth en- 
larged edition. The writer is favorably known in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and his work is worthy to be known in every school dis- 
trict of New England. Its perusal by School Committees and Visitors 
as well as by Teachers would prove beneficial in a high degree to the 
interests entrusted to their care. 





* Report of the State Convention of Sabbath School Teaziers, held in Hartford, 
May, 1857. Hartford. 8vo. 

+ American Journal of Education. Edited by Hewny Barnarp, LL. D. 
Hartford: F. C. Brownell. 8vo. Quarterly. 

¢ School Amusements, or How to make the School Interesting. By N. W. T. 
Root. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1857. 12mo, 

| The Teacher and Parent, a Treatise upon Common School Education. New 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1857. 12mo. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND LOGIC. 
The prevalent disposition to investigate the history of opinions calls 
into the field many writers on the subject whom it were unwise for the 
young student to take for his guides. Mr. George Henry Lewes, whose 
Biographical History of Philosophy* lies before us, is an English disci- 
ple of Compte. He is best known in this country as the author of 
a life of Géethe, a work that exhibits thorough research, together with 
the same confusion of moral judgment and insensibility of moral feeling 
that characterized the great poet whom it describes. The present work 
is written in the interest of the Positive Philosophy. Mr. Lewes looks 
upon metaphysical philosophy as pure fiction, and every effort to reach 
philosophical truth (as the philosophers whom he describes have under- 
stood the term) as hopeless. He intends, therefore, that his history of 
Philosophy shall show the impossibility of Philosophy, and make his 
reader content hereafter with a naked classification of physical and psy- 
chological phenomena. Any consideration of Time, Space, Substance 
Caus, Soul, God, are, in his view, not only useless but foolish. “In the 
present day,” we are told on p. 29 of the Introduction, “speculations on 
metaphysics are not, intrinsically, more rational than speculations on the 
development of animated beings peopling Sirius; nay, however masked 
by the ambiguities of language and old familiarities of speculation, the 
attempt of the philosopher is really less rational, the objects being even 
less accessible.” The notion of there being necessary truths, having an- 
other origin than experience, is treated as an absurdity. The author 
lauds Mills’ Logis, as “perhaps the greatest contribution to English 
speculation since Locke’s Essay.” Mr. Lewes, in expressing this judg- 
ment, did well to throw in the qualifying perhaps. On p. 657 
et seq. is an attempt to overthrow Dr. Whewell’s unanswerable ar- 
gument for the intuitive character of mathematical truth. Of course, 
the Scottish school finds little favor in the eyes of Mr. Lewes. “ Reid’s 
philosophy made a great stir at first, but has for some years past been 
sinking into merited neglect.”—(p. 619.) It is demanded on what pre- 
tense Reid claims “ the merit of having refuted Idealism and Scepticism 
by refuting the ideal hypothesis ?”—(p. 622.) In a note at the end of 
his chapter on Reid, the author appears to feel some compunetion for 
the severity of his animadversions on the labors of this great man, and 
confesses that he has “ not done justice to his many excellent qualities 





* The Biographical History of Philosophy, from its Origin in Greece down to 
the Present Time. By Georart Henry Lewes. New York: D. Appleton & Cv. 
1857. 
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as a teacher. His works are well worthy of diligent study, and his spirit 
is eminently scientific.” The flippant tone in which Mr. Lewes refers to 
the truths of religion and the gravest discussions of theology accords 
with the general theory at the foundation of his work. Witness the 
following sentences on p. 28: “Some maintain that the Trinity of the 
Christians was but an imitation of that of the Alexandrians; others ac- 
cuse the Alexandrians of being the imitators. The dispute has been 
angrily conducted on both sides. It is not our purpose to meddle with 
it, as our history steers clear of such matters; but we think it right to 
indicate the quarrel.” Mr. Lewes has a short method of proving the 
Manichean doctrine that evil is eternal: “Thus much we may say : the 
notion of an antagonist principle is inseparable from every religious for- 
mula: as God can only be good,and as Evil does certainly exist, it must 
exist independently of him; it must be eternal.” On this theory,a good 
being cannot become evil by his own choice, originating what is new by 
the act of his will; in other words, freedom in the creature is put out of 
the question. We should agree with Mr. Lewes in discarding philoso- 
phy, if philosophy led us, as it leads him, te subvert the authority and 
testimony of conscience in the soul. 

We have said enough to show. that this new History of Philosophy is 
composed from the point of view peculiar to the author. We do not 
find fault with this method. Every historian must see his subject in the 
light of his own principles. He writes the more systematically and for- 
cibly for having a distinct position of his own. But, of course, the na- 
ture of this position will largely determine the character and value of 
his work. Mr. Lewes’s book must be taken for what it is worth. We 
have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the biographical matter con- 
tained in it. Itis written in a lively, lucid style. But just appreciation of 
the great thinkers in the past, and elevating lessons from the contempla- 
tion of their lives and the products of their genius, are not to be expect- 
ed from the advocate of so meagre, destructive, dispiriting and withal 
so boastful a system as that which Mr. Lewes helds. 


A small manual of Logic, by Prof. Henry Coppeé, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been recently published by E. H. Butler & Co., of 
Philadelphia. It is avowedly founded on the most important portions 
of Whateley’s Elements. Many parts are re-written, expanded, simpli- 
fied, and furnished with the much needed illustrations.* The book on 





* Elements of Logic ; designed as a Manual of Instruction. By Henry Copper, 
A. M., Professor of English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania, &c. 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 16mo. pp. 275. 
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Fallacies has been greatly condensed, and that on Induction entirely 
omitted. Whateley’s book was never designed for learners, as every 
teacher who has tried it must have been entirely satisfied. The work 
attempted by the editor has been happily performed. We are not 
entirely content with Whateley’s view of Logic, however, and of 
course, see some important defects in any treatise which does not pro- 
fess to go beyond him. If the editor would add the Appendix from 
Whateley—* Examples for the exercise of the learner”—or prepare some 
other, and would also give the substance of his Appendix No. III, on 
Logical Practices, or something like it, he would bring a text book 
within the reach of teachers and pupils, that would deserve to take 
precedence of any other American work with which we are acquainted. 


SCIENCE. 


An excellent book has recently been published by Appleton & Co., on 
the domestic applications of Science, by Edward L. Youmans.t _ It is 
eminently a popular work. 

Its pretentions are modest, but it comprises a sufficiently full account 
of almost everything concerned in household life, and unfolds the rela- 
tions of man to the matters that physically affect his domestic welfare 
in a simple, lucid, yet accurate and philosophical manner. There is an 
honesty and earnestness displayed throughout the book which show 
that the author is an enemy to all that is superficial. From the begin- 
ning to the end he gives us substantial facts, and for the most part 
communicates them in an attractive style. Out of the vast mass of ma- 
terials that lie at his disposal he has made a judicious selection, having 
been “guided by two rules: first to present such facts and principles as 
have the directest bearing upon household phenomena; and, second, to 
bringinto prominence many important things not found in common books, 
nor included in the ordinary range of school study.” The book is well 
posted up in the latest doctrines and discoveries of science, and includes 
many valuable facts that are hardly to be found in any of our systematic 
treatises. An excellent feature of the work is its division into para- 
graphs, each of which is a little essay upon a single topic. Each para- 
graph has an appropriate heading printed in heavy type. This device 





+ The Hand-Book of Domestic Science. A popular account of Heat, Light, 
Air, Aliment and Cleansing, in their Scientific Principles and Domestic Applica- 
tions. By Epwarp L. Youmans. Appleton & Co., New York. 1857. 446 pp. 
12mo. 
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greatly contributes to the ease of reading. Though the paragraphs 
are all individually complete, they are consecutively and naturally 
arranged. 

In the section on Heat we have a concise account of its Sources, Nat- 
ural distribution, Measurement by means of the Thermometer, the laws of 
its Transmission, and its relations to Water, including the phenomena of 
freezing, thawing and boiling, and the formation of Dew. 

The properties of Fuel, the draught of Flues, and the various methods 
of warming dwellings, are noticed with a good degree of fulness. 

In part second, under the subject of Light, are a number of interest- 
ing matters which we do not recollect to have seen presented so satis- 
factorily in any popular treatise. Here are discussed the laws of com- 
plementary colors, and of complementary and simultaneous contrasts of: 
colors, with their important every-day applications. The Chromatic 
circles of Chevreul, the illustrious philosopher, and Director of the dye- 
ing department of the Gobelin Tapestry Works, which so fully define 
and exemplify the idea of colors, and their tints, shades, tones and hues, 
are described and explained as well as may be in the absence of color- 
ed illustrations, The Chromatic laws are applied to the adjustment of 
articles of dress to each other, and to complexion, to the arrangement 
of flowers in bouquets, to the selection of paper hangings, picture frames, 
furniture, &c. The chapter on Artificial Light embraces a great num- 
ber of excellent practical directions relative to the management of illu- 
minating materials, particularly burning fluids and gas, and to the care 
of lamps and gas-fixtures. 

In parts third and fourth, under the captions Air and Aliment, the 
great abominations of civilized households, foul air and ill-chosen and 
ill-prepared food and drink,—the former ruining the lungs, and the 
latter the stomach,—are treated of in extenso, The remedy for these evils 
is given also. The compusition and nutritial value of different food and 
beverages—the changes they undergo in culinary process, the method 
of preparing and preserving them, and their physiological effects, occupy 
nearly half the book, and we know of no better practical treatise on 
these vital subjects. 

We earnestly recommend this book to every householder. It will 
benefit those who read it, will enable them to practice a better domes- 
tic economy, and cannot fail to exalt genuine Science in the popular es- 
timation. 

VOL. XV. 48 " 
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TRAVELS. 

The interior of Africa is yielding its secrets to the energy and perse- 
verance of explorers. One of the most interesting of the recent works 
on this subject is that by Dr. Barth.* 

He was fitted by his acquaintance with scientific geography to engage 
in this undertaking, and under the auspices of the English government 
was enabled to prosecute his researches with a good degree of success. 
Hlis explorations were maialy between the equator and 20° north lati- 
tude, and 5° West and 15° East Longitude. His descriptions of the 
varied country through which he passed are interesting, and his ac- 
count of the tribes inhabiting it, is new and full of value, showing a 
degree of advance in civilization and some of the arts, which we were 
not prepared to expect. The prevalence of the Mohammedan religion 
would seem to offer as strong a barrier to the introduction of Christiani- 
ty, as the more degraded Paganism of more Southern Africa. The 
work is beautifully illustrated and valuable to those who feel an interest 
in the ancient glory or the future welfare of Africa. 


We have read with interest an account of Brazil,t in sprightly 
sketches by two recent travelers, one of whom has been a resident of Rio 
Janeiro, as Seaman’s chaplain. . 

The authors give us, with much embellishment of style, pleasing 
views of this most important of the countries of South America, en- 
riched with historical illustrations, and with valuable information on the 
political, social, moral and religious condition of the people. The im- 
portance of our commercial relations with Brazil is not generally known. 
Our imports from that country are only exceeded by those from En- 
gland, France, Canada, and Cuba. The work is very timely and valua- 
ble, and we heartily commend it to our readers. 


The second edition of Mr. Coxe’s{ “ Jmpressions of England” has 
been sent to us. His work is particularly interesting to those who like 
himself are earnest and devoted in their attachment to the history, the 





* Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, by Henry Bantu. 8 vols. 
8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 

+ Brazil and the Brazilians, portrayed in Historical and Descriptive Sketches, 
by Rev. D. P. Kipper, D. D., and Rev. J. C. Firrcner. Philadelphia: Childs & 
Peterson. 1857. 


¢ /mpressions of England: or Sketches of English Scenery and Society. By A. 
CirveranpD Coxe. Second Edition. New York: Dana & Co. 1856. 
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ritual, and the doctrines of the Church of England. To us it bas an 
interest as showing what are the impressions made upon an American 
churchman by a visit to the seats of Episcopacy and the leading church- 
men of England. Scme exhibitions of intolerance and Churchism 
might have been spared. 


ESSAYS. 


The Christian life, by Peter Bayne, found in all who read it, warm 
admirers. Its delineations of Christianity in the lives of some of its 
professors, was distinguished for close analysis and deep religious feel- 
ing and experience. 

In his biographical and critical essays,* the author has directed his 
powers of critical analysis to the writings of several popular authors, 
DeQuincey, Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Hugh Miller, and the Modern 
Novelists, successively pass in review. The criticisms are marked by th® 
same power of thought and depth of Christian feeling as his forme” 
work exhibits ; and though his enthusiastic admiration for Mrs, Brown- 
ing sometimes leads him to see religious truth, where to a more sober 
view it does not appear, his genuine appreciation of all that is natural 
in thought and feeling, and his high tone of moral and religious senti- 
ment, mingling with philosophical criticism, must command for this 
work a cordial reception by many readers. The publishers deserve the 
thanks of the public for introducing this work to American readers. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Among recent contributions to New England history, the volume on 
the life of Elder Brewstert deserves to be honorably mentioned. The 
descendants of that venerable man are numerous and widely dispersed ; 
and it is much to say of them that, as a body, they honor his illustrious 
name. A meeting of the tribe of Brewster was held four years ago at 
Norwich, in Connecticut, chiefly for the purpose of taking measures to 
procure a fit biography of their revered ancestor. The volume now pub- 
lished is the result. It was written by the Rev. Ashbel Steele, of Wash- 





* Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Prrer Bayne. First Series. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1857. 

+ Chief of the Pilgrims ; Or the Life and Time of Wittiam Brewster, Ru- 
ling Elder of the Pilgrim Company that founded New Plymouth, the parent 
Colony of New England, in 1620. By the Rev. Aspen Sreece, A. M., Wash- 
ington City, D.C. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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ington City, under the patronage of a committee, which had for its 
chairman James Brewster, Esq., of New Haven. To him, therefore, the 
book is appropriately inscribed with grateful acknowledgment of his 
generous aid. Much light has recently been thrown upon the origin 
and beginning of the Pilgrim Church, especially by the zealous diligence 
of Mr. Hunter, an English antiquary, to whose work on the “ Found- 
ers of New Plymouth” all subsequent laborers in the same field must 
be indebted. Mr. Steele had commenced his preparations for the work 
now published, before his enterprise was taken under the patronage of 
the Brewster family. But the munificence of the committee, and espe- 
cially of the chairman, has enabled him “ to extend his researches in 
all directions, and to all supposable sources on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
His diligence has made good use of his means and opportunities. 
Probably all the facts that can be ascertained concerning William 
Brewster are collected in this volume. 

Mr. Steele claims for his subject the title, “ Chief of the Pilgrims.” 
The claim is warranted by the facts. No other officer or member in the 
Pilgrim Church could have been his equal in all the gifts that qualify a 
man for leadership. No other, Robinson excepted, could have had so 
much influence on the character of that Church, first in its native seat 
at Scrooby. on the borders of Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, and Lincoln- 
shire, and then in its city of refuge at Leyden. Afterwards, when the 
Church had gone on its great mission into the wilderness, he was long 
its only elder. His early and long experience in public affairs, his per- 
sonal connections with men of position and influence, and the eminence 
of his talents and character, made him in his place of Ruling Elder, not 
merely the first ecclesiastical officer, but the most influential counselor 
and leader in all the affairs of the Pilgrims. He, more than any other 
one, was the Father of New England. 

As for the manner and spirit in which Mr. Steele has performed his 
task, we are happy to give a favorable report. Perhaps the book would 
have been more highly commended by rigorous critics, if there had been 
a little less effort to exhaust the subject, by saying everything that can 
be said-about it. But this is at the most a venial fault—an error on the 
right side, and probably few readers will find anything which they 
would pronounce superfluous. Although the author is an Episcopalian, 
he is not one of those whose religion requires them to revile the found- 
ers of the New England Churches and the New England States. 

By the liberality of the Brewster Committee, and especially of the 
chairman, the work is got up in a way which makes it a beautiful speci- 
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men of typography. We commend it heartily to all who honor the 
Pirerm™ Faruers. 


The publication of the New Haven Colony Records,* by Mr. Charles 
J. Hoadley, deserves to be noted. Many a student of local history has 
explored with weary eyes the old manuscript folio, which gives so much 
material for the illustration of life in New England two centuries ago. 
Those materials are now made accessible in a convenient form. The 
editor has done his part with much carefulness. Tis notes are judiciously 
few and brief, and are always pertinent. 


The life of Montgomery, the Christian poet, has in it nothing of bigot- 
ry or sect. A Moravian in his church relations, his Christian character 
endeared him to many of various names, while his Christian lyrics are 
the utterances of Christian feeling and devotion in almost every family 
aud worshiping assembly. ° 

The book now before ust aims not at originality, but presents in a 
simple, unaffected way, to the Christian public of the United States, the 
life and character of Montgomery, as it appears in the more voluminous 
English biography. Many will desire to know more of the man and 
the poet, whom they have long loved. 


Notices of the Books, in the following list, are necessarily deferred to the next 

Number. 

Letters of John Calvin ; compiled from the original manuscripts, and edited with 
Historical Notes. By Dx. Jutes-Bonner. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. Little, Brown 
& Co. Boston. 

The Testimony of the Rocks ; or Geology in its bearings on the two Theologies, 
Natural and Revealed. By Hucn Mitter. Gould & Lincoln. 8vo. 1857. 
Boston. 

“What is Faith ?”—“ Faith and Works.”—“ Faith the Principle of Missions.” 
““ Conversion of the World.”—*“ Sabbath School Theology.” 12mo. Publications 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 

The Suffering Saviour ; or Meditations on the last days of Christ. By Freprrick 
W. Krunwmacuer, D. D. Translated by Samuen. Jackson, under the express 
sanction of the Author. Gould & Lincoln. 8vo. 1857. Boston. 





* Records of the Colony and Plantation of New Haven, from 1638 to 1649. 
Transcribed and edited in accordance with a Resolution of the General Assembly 
of Connecticut. With occasional Notes and an Appendix. By Cuaries J. 
Hoaptry, M. A., State Librarian of Conn., &c. Hartford: Case, Tiffany & Co. 
For the Editor. 

+ Life of James Montgomery. By Mrs. Heren C. Kyicut. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1857. 
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The Night Side of Nature ; or Ghosts and Ghost-seers. By Catnertne Crowe. 
Redfield, 34 Beekman street, New York. 1856. 8vo. 451 pp. 


The Apocatastasis ; or Progress Backwards. A new tract for the times. Bur- 
lington: Chauncey Goodrich. 1854. 


Science vs. Modern Spiritualism. A Treatise on turning Tables, the supernatural 
in general, and Spirits. Translated from the French of Count Agenor de 
Gasparin. By E. W. Roserts. With an Introduction by Rev. Ropert Barry 
D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. New York: 1857. Kiggins & Kellogg. 


Spirit Manifestations Examined and Explained. By Joun B. Dops. 8vo. New 
York: DeWitt & Davenport. 


Electro-Physiology. By Dr. Gersnom Hurr. New York: 8vo. D. Appleton & 
Co. 1853. 


The Celestial Telegraph. By L. A. Canuacyner. 8vo. New York: J. 8. Redfield. 
1851. 


Fresh Leaves. By Fanny Ppp. 12mo. New York: Mason Brothers. 


Mabel Vaughan. By the Author of the Lamplighter. Svo. Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co. 185% For sale by Durrie & Peck, New Haven. 


Address on the Scientific Life and Labors of William C. Redfield, A. M., first 
President of the American Association for the advancement of Science. Deliv. 
ered before the Association at their Annual Meeting in Montreal, August 14th, 
1857. By Denison O_mstep, LL. D. New Haven: 1857. Pamphlet. 


Rational Therapeutics ; or the Comparative value of different means and the 


Principles of their Application. Prize Essay. By Wortuineron Hooker, M. 
D., New Haven. Pamphlet. 





Erratum.—For “tion,” first line of page 649, read position. 











THE NEW ENGLANDER FOR 1857, 





Tue New Encianper was established, fifteen years since, 
to meet a necessity, widely and deeply felt, for a Quarterly 
Journal, which should be an exponent of New England views 
on all the chief topics that concern a Christian citizen. In 
their endeavors to fulfill this purpose, its conductors, while they 
have aimed to sustain and defend in its pages the faith and 
order of the Congregational Churches, have also aimed to ren- 
der it acceptable to all right-minded men, of whatever Chris- 
tian denomination, especially to all the children of New En- 
gland, in whatever section of our country. 

While the aim of the New Englander has been to have a 
personality of its own, and to utter its own opinion, rather 
than the opinions and views of individual writers, on all ques- 
tions of religious doctrine and of public or private duty, it has 
never attempted to maintain, in all its views and discussions, 
a minute and absolute consistency. There has always been, 
and there will continue to be, in its pages—not indeed a place 
for everybody who desires to address the public—but room for 
such diversities of opinion as may coexist with a general agree- 
ment among the conductors as to the policy and tendency of 
the work. 
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We feel warranted, therefore, by its history in the past, as 
well as by our plans for it in the future, in calling on all, East 
and West, North and South, who hold dear the chief moral 
characteristics of New England—her ecclesiastical faith and 
order, her revivals of religion, her institutions of literature, 
science and theology, her righteous moral sense, her love of 
law and order, her devotion to liberty and her hatred of op- 
pression—to give to the New Englander the welcome due to 
an old homestead friend. Especially do we hope that, wher- 
ever it shall meet a son or daughter of New England, it will 
find a cordial sympathy with its freedom and truth of thought 
and speech on the great questions of personal, civil and reli- 
gious liberty, which move the public mind at the present day. 
And we respectfully solicit the codperation of its friends in a 
special effort to increase its circulation. The New Englander 
has been and will be sustained by many of the ablest writers in 
the various sections of the country. 








